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SPECIALISTS IN FOREIGN HARDWOODS. 


For decades prior to the outbreak of the European 
war an apparent commercial anomaly flourished in the 
hardwood trade—the importation of African and other 
tropical hardwoods at American ports by way of the 
English markets, which to the lay mind was about 
as logical a procedure as, for example, laying out a 
journey from New York.to Chicago by way of Minne- 
apolis. But numerous trade conditions accounted for 
this apparent trade vagary, among them the fact that 
tropical lumbering enterprises were largely financed 
and conducted py English and German interests. Be- 
ginning, however, a few years before the opening of 
the European war came a change in this custom, grow- 
ing more pronounced with the years, in direct importa- 
tion at ports of the 
United States of foreign 
woods—of mahogany es- 
pecially. The disturbed 
status in Great Britain 
caused a halt of the ap- 
parently anomalous con- 
dition referred to and its 
decadence is hastened by 
the active entering of 
live American concerns di- 
rectly into the importing 
trade. Especially notable 
among such concerns is 
the Huddleston-Marsh 
Mahogany Company, of 
New York and Chicago, 
which, as announced at 
the time by the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, recent- 
ly entered importantly and 
with much vigor into the 
lumber trade of the East. 

The Huddleston-Marsh 
Mahogany Company, long 
an active and prominent 
member of the lumber 
trade of Chicago and now 
making a very pronounced 
impress upon that of the 
East, recently enhanced 
in various directions its 
growing influence, in Chi- 
cago and tributary terri- 
tory generally and in the 
East especially, as a spe- 
cialist in foreign woods. 
Among these enlargements of its scope of activity 


wer the inerease of its capital stock from $75,000 to 
$250,000, the opening of an office in New York City, 
in \colian Hall,.and the establishing on a practical 
an) cnusually efficient basis of receiving, manufactur- 


iny snd distributing facilities on a large scale at As- 
tor» Long Island. With these advantages and with 


th ficient personnel that composes it the company 
ha: .ecome and doubtless will increasingly be a strong 
fac». in the trade in foreign hardwoods and will have 
fe. -ompetitors of equal importance in the manufac- 
tui. ; and distributing of its specialties—the woods 


of - oxieo and Honduras, African mahogany and Eng- 
lish oak and Cireassian walnut. 

©» advantageous terms the Huddlestvn-Marsh Ma- 
hoc-.y Company has made a manufacturing contract 
wit) the Astoria Veneer Mills & Dock Company, of 
Ast ia, Long Island. The Huddleston-Marsh company, 
in avcordance with its purpose of conducting its east- 
ern Susiness along the most vigorous and efficient lines, 
Selecied the best connection that it could find after 
care‘ul study of the manufacturing possibilities in that 
territory. The plant of the Astoria Veneer Mills & 
Dock Company does custom sawing exclusively; its 





RODERICK S. HUDDLESTON, PRESIDENT. 


manufacturing facilities are of the best and they are 
especially adapted to the needs of the Huddleston- 
Marsh company. In connection with the arrangement 
with the Astoria company the Huddleston-Marsh Ma- 
hogany Company has secured at the Long Island site 
space for storage of several million feet of mahogany 
lumber and warehouse room sufficient to accommodate 
a large stock of veneers. At this plant is being in- 
stalled a set of strictly modern dry kilns especially 
adapted for’the thorough drying of mahogany lumber. 
The arrangement at Astoria for receiving and discharg- 
ing cargoes is such that the company has no lighter- 
age charges to pay. Deep water and excellent wharf 
facilities enable ships to unload directly at the Astoria 
plant of the Astoria Vencer Mills & Dock Company 
and the location gives the Huddleston-Marsh company 


marked advantages in the saving of freight costs and 
in the expedition with which orders can be filled and 
forwarded. At both the Long Island plant and its dis- 
tributing yards in Chicago, at Twenty-second and Lum- 
ber streets, the Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Company 
has large stocks of all grades of mahogany lumber and 
veneers on hand, and ample arrangements have been 
made for receiving a constantly sufficient log supply, 
this insuring the company’s having at all times ample 
stocks of all grades and sizes available for prompt 
shipment. Contracts have been made covering quan- 
tities of logs to be shipped direct to the company from 
its connections in Mexico, Honduras and Africa. 

The New York office of the Huddleston-Marsh Ma- 
hogany Company, which is under the direction of Rod- 
erick 8. Huddleston, its president, will handle the man- 
ufacturing, wholesaling and exporting departments of 
the business. The Chicago distributing yards, under 
the direct supervision of J. Gorton Marsh, secretary 
and treasurer, will continue to handle the company’s 
extensive trade in domestic veneers and its large and 
growing panel trade. There will be no change in 


the general policy of the company other than that 
hereafter it will import and manufacture all of its for- 
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Officers of a Company Engaged Vigorously in the Handling of Tropical Hardwoods as a Specialty. 


eign woods and will no longer represent other manu- 
facturers in this, the principal part, of its business. 
Both the principals who give their names to the 
title of the Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Company are 
men of long and varied experience in the specialties 
that the company handles. Roderick S. Huddleston, 
its president, has been connected with mahogany man- 
ufacturing operations twenty-three years. He has been 
employed in every department of the business and for 
many years was general manager of one of the largest 
mahogany interests in this country. J. Gorton Marsh 
adds to the company’s operations a ripe experience 
born of long familiarity, minute in detail and of wide 
scope, with the raw material and the manufactured 
products that the company handles. He is a lumber- 
man not only because of the schooling gained through 
years of connection with 
that business but by in- 
herited ability; he is the 
son of a man who was for 
many years identified 
with the business in the 
early days of the lumber 
industry in Chicago. Mr. 
Marsh has been identified 
with the mahogany busi- 
ness fourteen years. His 
wide acquaintance among 
consumers and his minute 
and exhaustive knowl- 
edge of their needs are a 
big factor in the com- 
pany’s progress and suc- 
cess. Both of the com- 
pany’s plants are manned 
(in addition to the princi- 
pals) by men of experi- 


ence in the company’s 
specialties. For example, 
the sales manager of 


the Chicago distributing 
yards, D. W. Walker, has 
been actively in the ma- 
hogany business ten years 
or more. 

Roderick 8S. Huddleston, 
although southern born 
and reared, is a Republi- 
can in politics, as is J. 
Gorton Marsh. Their po- 
litical activities are con- 
fined to the duties of good 
citizenship comprised in 
voting intelligently. These gentlemen are also club 
mates, both being members of the Illinois Athletic 
Club, of Chicago; Mr. Huddleston is also a member 
of the almost internationally famous Hamilton Club, 
also of this city. 

The manufacture, sale and distribution of tropical 
woods, of mahogany especially, call for a different 
kind and, in some respects, a superior kind of knowl- 
edge and ability to that necessary in the conduct of 
business in the domestic hardwoods. In the successful 
securing of the raw material and the manufaeturing 
and distributing of tropical woods are involved of 
necessity 2 delicate handling and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of foreign conditions as well as those prevailing 
in this country and the skill inseparable from the con- 
duct of a business concerned with a relatively high 
priced commodity. Such knowledge and skill are at 
the command, through long experience in every branch 
of the business, of the principals of the Huddleston- 
Marsh Mahogany Company. Its constituent members 
form a wideawake and vigorous combination of inter- 
ests that evidently is destined to become an increas- 
ingly heavy factor in the foreign hardwood business 
of the United States. 
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Weed 


Wedge Dowel 


Door 


was superior to all others exhibited 
at the Fair and accordingly they 
awarded it a Gold Medal. 


Why not get the agency today for 
these doors that Can’t Come Apart? 


Sold by the leading jobbers in the United States and 
Canada. If your jobber can’t supply you write to 
us direct for full information, list of jobbers, sample 
wedge dowel and folder showing al! styles. 


Weed Lumber Company 


PLANT AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 
Weed, California. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Crocker Bldg. 


Rastera Offices H. C. WALKER, 310 New First Nat’l Bank Bldg., Columbus, 0. 
R. A. TOOMBS, P. O. Box 6, Fort Worth, Texas. 





**SHASTA’’—Made in all sizes. 134 and 1% in. thick. 


Solid White Pine Stiles and Rails, Three-Ply Rotary Cut Laminated Veneered White 
Pine Panels. Wide Stiles and Rails, adapted to receive the modern styles of hardware. 
NOTE THE BEAUTY OF THE GRAIN. Will take any stain or finish. 
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Storm Gave Object Lesson on Sta- 
bility of the Wooden House. 


Through the ofttimes misdirected activities of inter- 
ests opposed to the use of wood in home construction 
people are led to believe that a wooden structure is 
unsafe, that it is a fire menace and that patriotic 
civie pride should lead to its discard and the substitu- 
tion of other materials. In this campaign the lay 
press is often induced to take the lead—usually be- 
cause lumber interests have not taken the trouble or 
thought it of sufficient importance to set the true 
facts before the press nor have they thought it neces- 
sary or desirable to use modern methods of salesman- 
ship. But sometimes Nature, even, intervenes to prove 
beyond doubt the advantage of wood construction for 
dwellings and for other purposes for which wood is 


especially adapted. An example of this occurred in - 


New Orleans recently when that city was swept by 
a severe West India hurricane. That the way in 
which the sturdy wooden houses withstood the ravages 
of the storm made a favorable impression upon the 
people and the press of that city may be noted from 
the following editorial printed in the New Orleans 
— Item of October 6 under the caption ‘‘ The Wooden 
1ouse??s 


We find ourselves recurring to certain of the lessons of the 
storm, 

Did you note how well the WOODEN houses stood the 
stress? The well built wooden houses of southern lumber? 

Perhaps for many years to come, perhaps always, the great 
majority of the HOMES of New Orleans will be wooden struc- 


tures. 


The material is abundant. Good workmanship, sound 





timbers, without skimping in the beams and braces, produce 
structures singularly sound and strong, and able to outlast 
the lives of any who plan and build them, or dwell in them 
thereafter. 

When you build see that these requirements are met by 
your architects, your contractors. See that you get the 
goods, and the goods will last. 





Wood Construction Reduces Rates of 
Insurance. 


In the Weekly News Letter of the United States 
Department of Agriculture for October 6 appeared the 
following item involving a well concealed argument 
in favor of wood construction: 

The correct designing of a cotton warehouse is of much 
importance, because upon the construction of the warehouse 
depends the rate of insurance charged for the cotton inside 
it. The average insurance rate, it is said, in the buildings 
now in use is as high as $2 a year on $100. In standard 
warehouses, properly protected by automatic sprinkler equip- 
ment, this rate could be reduced to 25 cents on $100. Itisa 
curious fact that many of the warehouses now in use cost 
more to build than if they had been made to conform to the 
standards. 

The final sentence of this article contains the nub 
of the argument. The warehouses that have been con- 
structed of concrete, or other so-called fireproof ma- 
terial, without standard sprinkler protection not only 
have cost more to construct than would buildings of 
standard mill construction but are compelling their 
owners to pay heavy penalties in the matter of in- 
surance rates. And what is true of cotton warehouses 
is quite generally true of all sorts of warehouses in 
which the floor load is not excessive and in which 
standard mill construction may therefore be employed 
to advantage, giving the owner who carefully main- 
tains a standard sprinkler system the advantage of 
the lowest obtainable insurance rates. 





Literature on Fire Resistance Will 
Soon Be Available. 


On the general subject of improving the fire hazard of 
wooden buildings, which has been receiving attention in 
recent issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, the Engineer- 
ing News editorially says: 


They [dwellings] are wooden structures, with the wood so 
subdivided as to present favorable conditions for rapid spread 
of fire. Their frames and walls form a multitude of intercon- 
nected cells, concealed hollow spaces communicating by way 
of cracks and by holes cut for plumbing and heating pipes 
and electric wires that are threaded through these spaces. 
Their construction does not meet the chief requirements of fire 
prevention. Baldly stated, a dwelling is a firetrap. 

The insurance interests have for some years made a per- 
sistent campaign against the shingle roof; so persistent, in 
fact, that one might have thought all other elements of the 
dwelling-house to be acceptable. But the fact is that the fire 
dangers within the house are many and varied, and the roof 
danger singly may be by no means the most important point 
of improvement. Regardless of the relative magnitude of the 
interior and the roof hazards, however, the following is true: 
That if a campaign against interior fire dangers promises to 
yield large results and the campaign against shingles only 
a small result, it is high time to take up a study of the inte- 
rior risks and get the campaign started. 

Thousands of home builders throughout the country will be 
glad to have the results of this study. Today they lack in- 
struction or advice on the subject. They know nothing of fire 
prevention in either the construction or the operation of the 
bouse, and as for fire-fighting provision they know even less. 
Perhaps it is advisable for every house to maintain an extin- 
guisher on each floor. If so, let the underwriters determine 
this fact and publish it. 

A 2 percent to 5 percent increase in the cost of a house can 
accomplish a surprising improvement from the fire protection 
standpoint. There will be no great difficulty in inducing home 
builders to invest this additional amount, provided they are 
informed in detail how to reduce the fire risk. The under- 
writers have undertaken to show them how. 


The above editorial refers to the fact which the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN has already announced, that the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters is preparing to publish 
a manual on the subject of improving dwelling house 
construction from a fire resistant standpoint. The arti- 
cles that have appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
were largely responsive to a request for information on 
this subject from the consulting engineer of that or- 
ganization. 


Why They Made It Of Wood. 


A writer in the Wood-Worker says that he was aston- 
ished one day, in walking down the street, to see 
—some workmen hanging an elaborate piece of wood work, 
an electric sign, usually made of sheet metal. It was hung 
where it would be subject to wet, dry, sun, heat, cold, storms, 
fumes, stress and strain in all degrees. Thinking sheet 
metal would be best he asked the foreman why they made 
the sign of wood. The foreman wanted to know why they 
shouldn’t use wood as wood doesn’t cost as much, is more 
perfect in shape, is lighter, will last just as long, and will 
not rattle. 


He further stated that the sign was guaranteed for 
one year and would last ten years. 
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A Fire Protection (?) Association 
Enlarges Its Field. 


The Society Advocating Fire Elimination, better known 
by the acrostic of its title, S-A-F-E, has already been 
shown by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to be really a busi- 
ness organization of manufacturers of a somewhat exclu- 
sive line of building materials, although posing as a 
general organization for the purpose of fire protection. 
Announcement comes this week from its Cleveland head- 
quarters that it has combined with the Standard Building 
Material Manufacturers’ Association. If this combina- 
tion were known by the latter title it would be well in 
line with the general purpose of the combination, but it 
will still be known as S-A-F-E. The magazine called 
Construction, which has been published by the Standard 
Building Material Manufacturers’ Association, with head- 
quarters in New York, is acquired in this combination 
and will continue to be published. The announcement 
received says: 

Construction is the only journal in America devoted ex- 
clusively to any particular material. 

As a matter of fact S-A-F-E is not devoted exclusively 
to any particular material but merely to a particular 
class of material, including various forms of non-com- 
bustible building material. This monthly magazine will 
make a feature of house plans, regarding which it is said: 

Every house illustrated there will be of a fireproof or fire 
resistant nature as far as its exterior is concerned at least, 
and will embrace all materials commonly used in such con- 
struction. 

The qualification noted is more important than would 
be indicated by the lack of emphasis here thrown upon it. 
Most dwelling fires are interior fires; the percentage of 
communicated fires is very small even among frame 
dwellings. Many dwellings, as well as other classes of 
buildings, burn annually in the United States that are 
‘‘of a fireproof or fire resistant nature as far as the 
exterior is concerned.’’ 

The headquarters of the combined organization will 
remain in Cleveland, but an eastern office will hereafter 
be mamtained in the Times Building, New York City. 

Regarding this combination the farther announcement 
is also made: 

The S-A-F-E has from its beginning put emphasis upon 
the need of particular effort in the field of home building, 
while the parallel New York organization worked principally 
for consistent fireproofiag in larger structures and the use 
of approved safety devices and equipment. By this combi- 
nation the entire field of building operations is covered and 
the talent that has been specialized upon these two branches 
are brought together. 





Information on How Not to Make a 
Good Shingle Roof. 


Since the inauguration of a series of articles in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN under the general head ‘‘ How to 
Make a Good Shingle Roof’’ some other building journals 
are giving attention to this subject. The National 
Builder for August had an article occupying less than 
two pages that manages to give a great deal of misin- 
formation on this subject. Among other things the au- 
thor says: . 

The shingle cut with the butt (or thick end) to the base of 
the tree is the best for the reason that the water runs down 
the timber instead of up. 

The above is one of those curious myths regarding 
wood which is on a scientific par with the idea that tim- 
ber cut in the dark of the moon (or the light of the 
moon, whichever it be) is best. A similar popular myth 
is that fence posts will last longer if set one end up 
than if the other is uppermost. 

The next statement that may be seriously questioned 
is as follows: 

A kiln-dried shingle will not last as long as an air-dried 
shingle. 

It is, of course, possible to injure a shingle seriously 
in the kiln-drying process, but such injury is not in- 
evitable and with the better manufacturers of shingles is 
the exception rather than the rule. It has to be an ex- 
treme degree of kiln drying that will injure the fiber 
of a red cedar shingle to a degree sufficient to shorten 
its life when on the building. 

The most laughable blunder is, however, committed 
when this author attempts to advise the carpenter as to 
which side of a shingle shall be placed uppermost in the 


roof. On this point he says: 

In Figure 1 is shown a profile of the end of a log, showing 
the ring growths of the timber; it will be seen that when the 
shingles are cut from the log the butt of the shingle will look 


like Figure 2. One side of the shingle will be the side nearest 
to the heart. It is a well kaown fact that the side nearest the 
heart of the timber will not shrink as much as the side nearest 
the bark (or outside). Therefore, the heart side of the shingle 
should always be laid down, then when the shrinkage takes 


piace the shingle will lay tight to the roof as shown at (A) 
Figure 3. If laid the heart side up it will curl up as at (B) 
Figure 3. A glance at the butt of the shingle will easily show 


which is the proper side to iay down. 

Figure 1 referred to in the above is merely the end of 
a log showing the annual rings, while Figure 2 is the 
end of a flat-sawed shingle. This writer appears to as- 
sume that shingles are never quarter-sawed. 
This author’s statement that the side nearest the heart 


will shrink the least is entirely correct, but when he 
argues from this that the heart side of the shingle should 
be laid down he makes a very obvious blunder. The fact 
that the sap side of a shingle shrinks the most, of course, 
gives this side a narrower surface than the other side 
of the shingle, with the obvious result that the warp 
of the shingle will be toward the sap side and from the 
heart side. The heart side of the shingle, therefore, ac- 
cording to this writer’s own statement should be laid 
uppermost. 

To find statements like this in an article on ‘‘The 
Science of Shingling’’ in a monthly magazine which is 
published technically to advise the carpenter in his trade 
is somewhat surprising. 





Federal Supreme Court Docket In- 
cludes Important Lumber Cases. 


This week the United States Supreme court began 
its fall term, confronted with about 600 cases on 
docket, or about twice as many as are ordinarily 
handled in a term. 

The case of probably the most direct interest to 
the lumber business is that involving the right of a 
trades union to boycott the product of an open shop. 
It is an interstate case, of course, and is between a 
Maine lumber company and the carpenters’ union of 
New York City, and seeks by Federal authority to 
prevent the union from refusing to do work upon or 
to install the products of a non-union shop in an- 
other State. 

This is a conditon that has arisen in many places, 
sometimes with serious results to industry and public 
order. Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall 
the as yet undetermined suit brought by certain sash 
and door manufacturers of Wisconsin against a boy- 
cott of their goods in the New York metropolitan dis- 
trict. It has been a bone of contention on the Pacific 
coast, especially at San Francisco, where the unions 
have largely succeeded in keeping out forest products 
further manufactured than sawed. It entered into 
the recent tieup of the building trades of Chicago. 
While a decision would not affect a purely local situ- 
ation, one in favor of the open shop in interstate 
trade would go far to limit a growing power of the 
unions that is very often used arbitrarily and tyran- 
nically. 

Among other causes that will probably be pressed 
to conclusion is the Oregon minimum wage law, in- 
volving the right of the State to regulate the wages 
of women in the interests of public health and morals. 
Another is the trademark case. Several Government 
proceedings against alleged trusts or combinations in 
restraint of trade will probably be acted upon during 
this term. Among them is the dissolution suit against 
the Harvester Company which was argued last year, 
but which was assigned for reargument this year. 
Of great interest to importers is the 5 percent cus- 
toms matter, involving the section of the present 
tariff law which provides a remission of 5 percent of 
all customs duties collected on goods imported into 
the United States in ships of American registry. If 
the Government loses it will have to refund about 
$40,000,000 already collected. Several cases involv- 
ing the new income tax law are expected to be heard. 





Cleveland Improves Its Building Code 
Practice. 


It is probable that many other cities follow the bad 
Chicago practice which has editorially been referred to 
on past occasions of permitting individual violations 
of the building ordinances through the passing of spe- 
cial council orders. Such orders in law have no stand- 
ing. An ordinance can not be amended by a council or- 
der, and if the individual violation is authorized by a 
formal ordinance this amounts to an amendment of the 
building ordinance itself, which in time would be en- 
tirely destroyed by the cumulative effect of such special 
ordinances. The city of Cleveland has adopted a some- 
what better policy. One of the provisions in its regula- 
tions regarding stairways allows the building commis- 
sioner to issue permits allowing departure from the code 
within certain limits. The permitted stairway must be 
of incombustible material and must not endanger human 
life. 

To draft a general building ordinance that will com- 
pletely meet all cases is, of course, impossible, and there 
is some necessity for flexibility in application. If the 
building commissioner is held responsible and if a com- 
petent man is selected as building commissioner the sit- 
uation created is much better than to allow departures 
from the standard building practice under the code au- 
thorized by a committee of non-expert aldermen. 





More THAN 5,000,000 feet of Oregon spruce has been 
sent from Portland to the warring nations within the 
last three months for use in the making of military 
aeroplanes. Orders for additional amounts were not 
filled on account of the great scarcity of shipping 
space. 
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Modern Railroading Intensifies Prob. 
lems of Tie Supply. 


In one important line of use wood has not yet iy 
this country found a substitute. In some other coun. 
tries steel or stone, natural or artificial, or combina. 
tions of materials, have been more or less success. 
fully used as railroad ties, but in this country the 
railroad men have apparently settled down to the con. 
viction that for many years to come wood will be 
their chief if not their only reliance for tie material, 

Scores, perhaps hundreds, of patents have been 
taken out covering devices intended to take the 
place of the wooden tie. Railroad companies, stee] 
companies and inventors have experimented with sub. 
stitutes, but the result is practically nil so far as 
displacing the wcoden tie is concerned. 

Unquestionably metal ties can be and are made that 
give fairly satisfactory results; but the substitutes 
are either too costly or have inherent defects that do 
not exist in wood. The wooden tie of standard section 
seems to be pretty nearly the ideal of the railroad 
track expert in respect to ease of placing, its satis. 
factory service under a load and the ease with which 
the track is kept in shape. No steel tie of fancy 
section seems to equal the plain rectangle of the wood 
tie section. The chief trouble with some of the sub- 
stitute ties is their inordinate cost; but the railway 
enginers tell about other difficulties, some existing 
in one type of tie and not in another, but which leave 
wood still with the preference. It is evident from 
the discussions that have been going on at railway 
engineers’ meetings, in the meetings of railway asso- 
ciations and in the railway papers, that the wooden 
tie is easily first in. the favor of railroad men and 
that there is practically no second. 

But there are some serious objections to wooden 
ties which constantly occupy the attention of the 
engineers. These objections are practically all 
summed up in the phrase ‘‘lack of durability.’’ The 
enemies of the wooden tie are decay and wear. The 
former is readily overcome nowadays by various 
treating processes, by which the fungous diseases of 
wood are kept out of the tie so that it can live its 
normal life so far as rot is concerned. But the prob- 
lem of wear, coupled with the diminishing supply of 
the more desirable tie timbers, gives the engineers much 
concern and many discussions have taken place and are 
now being carried on about this phase of the matter. 

The wear upon railway ties is constantly increas- 
ing; engines are of weight undreamed of a few years 
ago, and, while they are better balanced than ever, 
average speed has increased and their tremendous trac- 
tive power affects not only the rails but the ties beneath 
them. In addition cars, both freight and passenger, 
have greatly increased in weight, and the train load has 
grown even more rapidly. 

The king of all ties—that hewn from white oak— 
is growing scarce in comparison with the demand. 
Some roads still have an available supply; fortunately, 
they are in many cases the roads that, because of 
their heavy traffic and often because of the grades and 
curvatures, most need them. But many lines that once 
used them no longer can do so and they turn to other 
species of oak, to other hardwoods, and to the pines. 

Then the question comes as to how the available 
ties shall be handled. It seems to be admitted without 
question that most ties should be preservatively 
treated. This is particularly the case with the ties 
that are hard enough to stand wear beyond the period 
during which they will resist decay. Nearly all the 
better hardwoods are in this class and the life of a 
white oak tie may be extended from eight or nine 
years, if untreated, to fifteen to twenty-five years if 
treated. On the other hand, the soft woods resistant 
to decay do not require or justify treatment, because, 
whatever is done with them, they will wear out before 
they will rot. Against wear of the softer tie woods 
—or any of them, for that matter—tie plates are used. 

Nowadays special study is being given to the tie 
woods adapted to particular service and location. The 
strongest woods are needed under the heaviest trafic 
and, on almost any road, on curves. Where traffic is light 
or moderate, soft woods may give satisfactory service 
on tangents. The relationship between the cost of the 
tie and the service required also comes into play. 

This outline of some of the problems and discussions 
of the railroad engineers who have to handle the tie 
question is of no particular interest to lumbermen 
except to show some of the problems the railway engi- 
neers have to face and that in facing them they con- 
cede the superiority of the wooden tie over anything 
else. Perhaps it might be said that in ordinary years 
of normal prosperity with the railroads their demand 
is about 130,000,000 ties a year. For several years tie 
purchases have been much below normal and yet the 
ties have been wearing or rotting away. Many roais 
face a problem of repair and maintenance that must 
be answered very soon, and just so fast as the railroads 
are able to put themselves in proper financial shape 
the demand for ties will increase enormously, and from 
perhaps 3,500,000,000 feet of material used in the ave?- 
age recent year it is possible that the tie demand w |l 
rise within a short time to something like 5,000,000,009. 
And the increase will be largely in sawed ties and will 
especially benefit southern yellow pine and fir. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


TIMBER VALUES IN OHIO. 


We would like to have an estimate as to what the following list 

of trees are werth : 
904 black walnut trees..........ee eee eee eee 24,000 feet 
953 hickory treesS..... +. sees e eee reece eee eeeee 32,000 feet 
TS SuUgAL tVECS... 2. ec eeeeeserceccecccecesces 12,000 feet 
O81 ash tLe@S...eeeeeee cee rec eee ecerceccceces 55,000 feet 
440 white oak treeS.......seeececccececvecces 550,000 feet 
T2 ClM tVECS..cccercersccccccrccersccccevcees 10,800 feet 
410 red Oak treeS.... ee eesceseeccccccccsceees 125,000 feet 
92 white walnut trees..........ceccceeecceees 15,000 feet 
32 GUM EPCOS... eee ceeecer ec ceceerecesceees 8,000 feet 
179 poplar CVS... ee cee e reece eee eee e ee eees 180,000 feet 
119 chestnut tPe@S.....-ccccececesecvesacs +--+. 12,000 feet 
T Cherry tLeCS....ceccccesccscccccsccoes eves L200 tect 


These trees are located in the State of Ohio, about a mile 
and a half from a railroad. 

If you are not in a position to give us an estimate on this 
kindly pass it on to some good firm who will, and oblige.— 
Mitts & ARNOLD LUMBER COMPANY, Kirksville, Mo. 


|The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN regrets that it is not able 
offhand to sit down and extend the stumpage prices and 
values of this list. It is published for the especial 
benefit of Ohio readers, with a request that they con- 
tribute their estimates, and it should afford them some 
mental exercise quite as edifying as resulted from the 
recent lumber problem of the percentage of waste in- 
volved in manufacturing 2,500 feet of flooring out of 
3,333 feet of rough lumber.—EbiTor. ] 


MEANING OF AMERICAN LUMBER TERMS. 


We are reading your weekly paper with interest and among 
your reports for the Coast and inland mills there are often 
terms used which are foreign to us. We would like to be 
enlightened as to what the following terms mean: “Siding” 
used in connection with red cedar. Are these planks of timber, 
say 2 inches thick, any widths from 8 inches wide and up- 
ward? ‘Drop siding’; is this equivalent to what is known in 
this dominion as lumber, say boards 8 inches wide, rebated 
and rusticated and used as outside boarding for houses? 
“Dimension.” We have no idea what this term may denote. 

Prior to this war we had been importing Baltic timber from 
Sweden and Finland in steamer parceis. These were imported 
in Swedish standard sizes, viz., 6x214, 8x2 and 9x2, and, ac- 
cording to the Swedish classification, second quality. This 
timber was resawn in this dominion and is used for manufac- 
turing into sash and general joinery. Owing to this war it 
has been impossible to get this material out. We have tried 


California redwood to see if it would take the place of Baltic 
timber, but this being a Scotch community the users are hard 
to educate to use new material and, owing to the shortness of 
grain of the redwood, it is not taking on too well. From your 


reports in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN we think that cedar, 
white pine and yellow pine may take the place of the Baltic 
timber, and when we read your reports and do not know the 
meaning of these terms used by the mill people we can not 
get the complete meaning. 

We thank you in anticipation for the definition of these 
terms, and if we could be of any service to you at any time, 
please command.—MAoRILAND IMPORTING COMPANY, Dune- 
din, N. Z. 

[Foreign timber terms often occasion some confusion 
in the minds of American lumbermen and the” letter 
quoted suggests that such is often the case abroad with 
terms that are in familiar use this side of the water. 
For the benefit of this and other foreign readers it may 
be here explained that by siding is meant lumber that 
is used for the outside surface of houses; usually when 
unqualified it refers to bevel siding, which is produced 
by resawing an inch board upon a bevel so that in the 
resawed pieces one edge is much thinner than the other. 
This is nailed horizontally to the studding of outside 
walls with a lap of % to % of an inch of each piece 
over the one below it, the thinner edge being, of course, 
placed uppermost. Such siding is usually 6, sometimes 4 
or 8, inches wide. 

Drop siding is worked out of inch stock, either with 
tongue and groove or with a rabbet or what is called in 
the United States a shiplap joint, and may, as stated 
by the inquirer, be 8 inches wide, in which case it is fin- 
ished with double pattern so as to have the appearance 
on the building of 4-inch width. Often, however, it is 
manufaetured in single widths, especially of the 6-inch 

The 
‘he word ‘‘dimension’’ is used in this country for 
larcer pieces of lumber than inch boards and includes 
smaller sizes of timbers, from 2x4 up. The general term 
bers and dimension’? includes, of course, both light 
heavy timbers. The exact boundary line between 





















timbers and dimension is not closely defined, but the 
word ‘dimension’? is most commonly applied to sizes 
from 2x4 to: 2x12 and to 3-inch thickness in the same 


range of widths. The sizes mentioned are nominal. The 
actual size of 2x4 is 154x354 in most woods. In North 
Carolina pine and northern hemlock the size is 154x3%. 
ugar and California pine 2-inch dimension is sur- 
--d on two sides to 1% inches thick. 
‘‘hree-inch stock is most usually surfaced with a 
ckness of 2% inches; in white and norway pine and 
' 'ongleaf pine of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
‘ition the standard thickness is 25g inches; in North 
olina pine, eypress and northern hemlock and tam- 
“ck, 284 inches, and in sugar and California white pine, 
inches. There is a similar range in allowance for 
‘g to width in these thicknesses. Fer sizing material 
1d 6 inches in width the Southern Pine Association 
vs 84 of an inch and on wider stock 1%4 inch. 
his eorrespondent’s comment upon California red- 
Wood is rather interesting. The chief objection to the 
us’ of redwood for pattern lumber is that it does not 
quite so smoothly as pine across the grain or across 
end of the piece. For joinery and cabinet work this 
18 }robably the objection stated as a result of ‘‘short- 
of grain.’’? For these uses, however, this wood gives 
' difficulty with a little experience in working it and 
* other advantages, such as durability, which should 





“convenient traveling companion. 


overbalance it. Northern white pine probably could not 
be exported for such use at a satisfactory price except 
for special quality of work, but the sugar pine of the 
west Coast, which has largely replaced white pine in the 
manufacture of sash and doors, should be found a very 
satisfactory wood, and southern yellow pine, of course, is 
largely used for such purposes, particularly the soft 
variety of shortleaf, which is favored in this country for 
finish uses.—EDITOR. ] 


TRAVELING CASE FOR BOARD RULE. 
I am looking for a place to buy a case for a board rule; 
that is, to carry a board rule in when traveling. Have not 
been able to find out where I could buy one. Can you tell me? 


[The ordinary board rule is, of course, not a very 
It is too long to go in 
a suitcase and probably the most convenient way to carry 
it would be to wear it ina leather scabbard swung from 
the belt like a sword, thus giving the traveling lumber 
inspector a semi-military appearance. 

Whether this particular method of carrying the board 
rule commend itself to the present inquirer, he at least 
wants a leather case in which one may be earried. It is 
not known that any of the manufacturers of board rules 
also manufacture cases of this sort, as the ordinary or 
plebeian variety of board rule is not accustomed to such 
tender care. Nevertheless, for this particular emergency 
a leather case would be useful and it is probable that 
the most efficient method of securing one would be to call 
upon the local worker in leather to make it, whether he 
be a harness maker, a worker in leather traveling bags 
or one of the few remaining members of the ancient and 
honorable craft of cobblers (as they were often called 
in the olden time when the making of shoes was still 
one of the hand crafts).—EDITOoR. | 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR MISSIONARY WORK. 


East LANSING, MICH. 

There has recently been considerable enthusiasm in this 
State over a proposed “Across Michigan” paved way and 
there is little doubt that its accomplishment is only a mat- 
ter of time. Each of the different communities through which 
it passes will choose its paving materials and, personally, I 
should much like to see wood blocks have their due consid- 
eration given them. The members of the committee from 
this city profess their lack of knowledge of the value of 
such a pavement. 

Some communities will aim principally to reduce the first 
cost; others will consider cost of upkeep to a greater extent. 

I am writing you believing you are in position to notify 
the proper people of this possibility for a popular highway to 
be paved with blocks. The committee at East Lansing will 
have a meeting about October 20-23 and I am anxious to 
have them in possession of some information on comparative 
costs, quality and upkeep cost of wood block with other kinds 
of pavements. 

Any steps you can take to inform those interested of the 
possibilities I have mentioned will be a great favor to me. 
The chairman of the committee in East Lansing is Jacob 





WHATCOM FALLS MILL COMPANY 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 
Manufacturers of Red Cedar Lumber and Shingles. 


Bellingham, Wash., Oct. 6, 1915. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: We have read with a great deal 
of interest an article on page 38 of your October 
2, number in relation to ‘‘nail knowledge.’’ 
W. T. Flanders, of Bradford, Conn., who seems 
to be accredited with this article certainly pre- 
sented Some of the strongest facts in relation 
to the use and life of red cedar shingles that I 
have ever seen published. He certainly ex- 
presses our idea exactly; something that we have 
been agitating for years, but apparently with 
very poor success, for the life of our cedar shin- 
gles is only the life of the nails that have here- 
tofore been used; many times not lasting longer 
than four years. In fact, the Bessemer process 
of making steel has cheapened the article in qual- 
ity to such an extent that any iron of that 
character exposed to the atmosphere, particularly 
where the air is more or less pregnated with 
salt, will oxidize and rust out in a very short 
time. 

We find the same applies to smoke stacks. 
Where the life of a smoke stack should be ten 
to twelve years the so-called tank steel will last 
about three years. 

We hope you will keep these facts before the 
public, as that is one of the best advertisements 
to perpetuate the use of red cedar shingles that 
you could present. 

You will pardon me for taking the liberty of 
using so much of your valuable time, but having 
read this article, think it was worthy of com- 
ment. 

Yours very sincerely, 
GEORGE W. LOGGIE. 











Shefers and all communications regarding wood block pave 
ments should be addressed to him.—W. I. GILson, Michigan 
Agricultural College, Forestry Department. 

[This inquiry has been referred to the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, and the Creosoted Wood Block 
Paving Bureau, Chicago, for attention. It seems, also, 
to afford an opportunity for good missionary work by a 
number of Michigan retail lumbermen along the proposed 
route.—EDITOR. | 


TO MAKE A SHINGLE ROOF LEAKPROOF. 

Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: While I have not had 
much practical experience with either the lumber business 
or building, I have watched shingles and their use for a good 
many years and have also been a reader of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and wish to commend the letter of Forest A. Hill 
on page 36 in your issue of October 2. It is the only letter I 
have noticed which suggests sheathing the roof solid and 
tight with dressed and matched sheathing. So far as I know 
every other contributor to your competition has recommended 
open sheathing, apparently on the ground that it is necessary 
for the preservation of the shingles, regardless of any other 
arguments for or against the tight sheathed roof. This style 
of construction seems to be recommended as an antidote to 
poor shingles or poorly laid shingles. If the shingles are 
good and properly laid, with a reasonable pitch, there is 
practically no chance for water to get through to the sheathing 
in sufficient quantities to produce any material damage. 
Nineteen years ago I built a house which, as far as the roof 
is concerned, has been a delight. It was one-third pitch. I 
used 2x8 rafters and tight sheathing. The weak point of the 
roof was the nails and I have been a little careless in caring 
for the shingles; yet the roof today is sound so far as rafters 
and sheathing are concerned. What few leaks through the 
shingles have developed have not yet injured the sheathing 
except in half a dozen places where the damage is imma- 
terial, but the attic is warm, dry and adds much to the 
comfort and utility of the house. This idea of leaving spaces 
between the roof sheathing seems to me simply a dodge to 
make the rovuf cheaper and to compensate for poor shingles 
and the poor laying. I want to congratulate Mr. Hill on, as 
seems to me, the most sensible letter in the series. 

Non COMPETITOR. 


CHANGE IN APPEARANCE OF WOOD BLOCK 
PAVING. 

About six years ago a street here in Delaware was paved 
with creosoted wood blocks and has given splendid service. 
Toward the center of same, where the heaviest traffic comes, 
the blocks show considerable wear and no longer present that 
thoroughly saturated appearance, but are much lighter in 
color. Some of our officials fear deterioration through absorp- 
tion of moisture and advocate the application for some sort 
of preservative to overcome any such tendency, but they are at 
a loss as to what or how to apply. Do you believe such action 
is necessary? If so, kindly give us the benefit of your knowl- 
edge in the matter, as we are most anxious to have the wood 
block ‘‘make good.”’ 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is asked to prescribe in a 
case where the diagnosis and history are not compleie. 
The original source of supply of the blocks, the name of 
the concern that treated them and the amount of impreg- 
nation required by the specification are all desirable de- 
tails. 

A hypothesis is, however, offered that does not assume 
that there has been any real deterioration of the blocks 
within the six years of use. The end of a resinous piece 
of yellow pine has a quite dark appearance, but if our 
inquirer will take a hammer and give with it a number 
of vigorous blows he will find that the hammer leaves a 
mark upon the wood which is lighter in appearance than 
the rest of the stick. This is because under the impact 
the fibers of the wood being compressed endwise tend to 
separate from each other, or ‘‘broom.’’ This introduces 
air between the fibers, which condition is more marked 
when they have had a chance to recover to some extent 
from the effects of the blow. It is this inclusion of air 
that gives snow its white appearance as compared with 
ice. Paving in use under traffic conditions receiving the 
impact of heavy vehicles undergoes a certain amount of 
‘*brooming’’ of the end fibers of the blocks. When this 
has proceeded to a certain point a resilient cushion is 
formed that very strenuously resists further effort at 
wear. The wear must now come on the ends of the fibers, 
which, with the resilience given them by the ‘‘ brooming’’ 
process, are very durable. 

The creosoting of wood block for pavement does not 
entirely seal the wood against water. Even the heaviest 
blocks will absorb a considerable percentage of moisture 
if placed to soak. This is not considered, however, to 
lessen the durability of the pavement, provided it is so 
laid as properly to allow for the expansion and contrac- 
tion under varying degrees of moisture or atmospheric 
humidity. 

On a pavement that has gone through this ‘‘ brooming’’ 
process for a considerable period of wear it is probable 
that the surface would be capable of an additional ab- 
sorption of creosote. This could be applied if it were 
determined by a competent engineer that it would improve 
the pavement to an extent remunerative of the cost of 
application. Such creosote could be applied hot with a 
swab, and should not be so heavily applied as to cause 
subsequent bleeding of the surface. It should be 
promptly absorbed so that it could not be tracked into 
the domain of the careful and captious housewife. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, if it had three guesses 
upon this subject, however, would use all of them in guess- 
ing that this pavement is probably all right just as it is. 
—EDITOor. | 





REporTING from Chosen, Korea, Japan, Consul General 
Ransford Miller at Seoul says that afforestation has been 
systematically undertaken by the government. This 
movement includes regulation for the administration of 
forests in general, as well as for the management of 
State owned forests and depicts a general policy with 
regard to forest work in the Peninsula. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Pessimism is a habit, or-comes to be a habit, and it 
can be acquired and cultivated by association. It may 
be ingrained in the individual and affect his mental 
processes or his action, or it may be of a superficial 
sort that is merely a trick of speech and yet serious 
in its effects upon him who practices it and upon those 
with whom he comes in contact. Someone has said 
that the pessimist is one who, given the choice of two 
evils, selects the worse. That describes the genuine 
pessimist. The real article likes to dignify his atti- 
tude by calling it conservatism; the superficial kind 
assumes it as a: pese that becomes a habit; but both 
are dangerous to the community, social, industrial or 
financial, in which they move. 


* * * 


The lumber business has been under a cloud for so 
long and lumbermen have for so long been accustomed 
to thinking and speaking of their business as de- 
pressed and unprofitable that the thought and the 
spoken word have become a habit and are not readily 
abandoned, even when the excuse for them has ceased 
to be. Now, when trade is actually increasing in 
volume, when prices are advancing and when the out- 
look that lies within the range of purview is so promis- 
ing, the lumberman still persists in his pessimistic atti- 
tude and utterances; whereby he gives a wrong impres- 
sion to the outside community, including buyers, and 
prejudices his own welfare. 


* * * 


A lumberman was asked this question the other day: 
‘Tf the lumber business had been normal in volume 
during the last two or three years would the present 
volume of trade attract any attention as subnormal? 
Honestly, now!’’ ‘‘Well,’’ was the reply, ‘‘T think 
that as far as the volume of business is concerned it 
would be considered normal or at least not enough 
below the normal to be considered as anything espe- 
cially out of the way.’’ 

* * * . 

Yet lumbermen, individually and collectively, con- 
tinue to maintain a pessimistic view of conditions and 
prospects. Sometimes, perhaps, it is a defensive posi- 
tion. The man who is surprised when he figures up 
at the end of a month or a quarter and finds that his 
sales have been as large as the character of his busi- 
ness would warrant in ordinary times, thinks from 
the general talk of the trade that he is an exception 
and he feels like hiding his good luck as a dog will 
hide a bone. If the trade would begin to tell the 
truth it would be an incentive to all its members to 
ask better prices and get them, for if the lumber buy- 
ing public should be convinced by the optimism in- 
stead of the pessimism of the lumber trade that busi- 
ness was good, that much lumber was being bought 
and used, there would not be the objection to higher 
prices that now is found almost everywhere and in 
almost every line. It has been a buyers’ market for 
so long that the buyers have got the habit of de- 
manding their own way and terms. If lumbermen 
would change their attitude the control of the market 
could easily be reversed. 

* * * 

Nothing in the above, it is believed, asserts or im- 
plies that the present is a time of great activity in 
lumber sales and shipments or that lumber is ex- 
periencing a real boom in volume of trade. But 
plenty of evidences exist that demand, by and large, 
is normal and, with stocks on the whole being steadily 
reduced and a real conservatism being shown in out- 
put, the buyer should no longer have his undisputed 
way along market lines. 

* * * 

More than ever it is being demonstrated that the 
dominant factor in the lumber market is southern 
yellow pine. For the time being, at least, production 
and marketing are both under control. The producing 
capacity has been kept in check and a wiser sales 
policy has been pursued, with the result that during 
the last four months shipments have exceeded produc- 
tion and stocks have been reduced during that period 
by practically 10 percent; while now not only are 
shipments considerably in excess of output but orders 
are piling up far in advance of shipments. Yet the 
leaders in that industry point to certain dangers. 
Notwithstanding the urge of pessimism over almost 
the entire industry, there is an underlying disposition 
to overcrowd an advantage. Too many of the oper- 
ators, as soon as orders begin to accumulate, plan for 
increased output, and although there is a pleasing 


margin at present it would be very easy to flood the 
market and reverse conditions. The time of year is 
approaching when orders should cease coming in so 
rapidly and when shipments should lessen, and yet there 
is much talk of night runs and of in various ways in- 
creasing output. While this issue of the AMERICAN 
{LUMBERMAN abounds in signs encouraging to the 
southern pine industry as well as to other lines it 
also contains many warnings from sources that should 
command respect as to the necessity of continued con- 
servatism in production. 


* * * 


A substantial increase in the volume of the lumber * 


trade in practically every department is demonstrated 
by current events. Some significant pointers are seen 
in the railroad business. The tremendous reduction in 
the car surplusage from September 1 to October 1 should 
not be overlooked. The movement of the enormous 
grain crops, which has already begun, presents to the 
roads a problem that they were not fully prepared to 
answer. Car building has been very light and remains 
so; but on the other hand the roads have been and are 
busy in repairs, and it is this feature that has been giv- 
ing in the aggregate a large amount of trade to produc- 
ers of car lumber. New cars are more and more being 
built all of steel, but repairs call chiefly for wood, and 
so there has been an active demand for sills, plates, 
decking, siding, roofing, and for lumber for some special 
purposes like grain doors, that has been to a considerable 
degree responsible for the improved trade. And then 
the crop outlook is having its effect. Stocks in the coun- 
try yards were low during the spring and summer and 
a large amount of filling in is being done. So far as 
individual yards are concerned there has not been much 
buying for the future, but the heavier retailers and the 
line yards are in many instances looking ahead and not 
only buying for immediate needs but trying to place 
orders for future delivery. It is gratifying that the 
mills as a rule are not encouraging this future business. 


* * * 


The improvement in southern yellow pine demand and 
prices has had a favorable effect upon other woods. An 
advance of perhaps $2 a thousand in yellow pine within 
a few months has given a chance for northern hemlock 
to find a market. Stocks in that wood are large and 
until now have been accumulating; but there are many 
buyers who on even terms would take yellow pine who 
will go back to hemlock if thereby they could make a 
saving of a dollar or two. That seems to be the situa- 
tion now and movements are on foot to boost the price 
of hemlock. ‘ 





SOUTHERN PINE SITUATION CONTINUES 
ENCOURAGING. 


The weekly report of order files 
of the southern yellow pine mills 
as compiled by the Southern Pine 
Association for the week ended 
Friday, October 8, embodies re- 
ports from 142 mills. These mills 
report orders on hand 377,030,000 
feet; orders received during the 
week 107,886,000 feet, making a 
total of 484,910,000 feet. From 
the same mills shipments during 
the week amounted to 88,460,000 
feet, leaving a balance of orders 
on hand of 396,450,000 feet. This 
shows that orders exceeded ship- 
ments for the week 19,420,000 
feet, or 21.954 percent. The in- 
crease in orders as compared with 
the last report is 19,420,000 or 
5.151 percent. This shows a per- 
ceptible rise of the mercury in 
the yellow pine trade barometer 
and indicates that conditions in 
the southern yellow pine territory 
are gradually but constantly im- 
proving. That much of this im- 
provement may be attributed to 
the systematic work of the South- 
ern Pine Association is certain, 
and based on the showing made 
in this weekly report of the order 
file it is safe to predict the con- 
tinued improvement in the south- 
ern yellow pine trade. 
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Market Declining 





Northern pine is moving freely and so is the western 
white pine. It is said that the improvement in both of 
those woods has brought about something like a readjust. 
ment of territory, the western article not going by such 
a percentage into the far East but being satisfied with its 
nearby territory in Montana, the Dakotas ete., while the 
northern pine is better satisfied with its own particular 
field ard is taking advantage of its natural and easy 
route via the lakes to eastern markets. There is no 
sharp division of territory, but some economic adjust- 
ment by which these woods are being distributed in a 


more natural way. 
* * 


On the Pacific coast there is little change. Rail trade 
is about normal. The coastwise trade is somewhat im- 
proved and prices are gaining a little. A visitor from 
the Coast this week said that he thought there had been 
a recent, advance of at least 50 cents average. Fir and 
redwoods are among the staples of the world’s lumber 
markets and they have especially felt the embargoes of 
the great war. Full recovery will not be possible until 


peace again comes. 
* * * 


In the hardwoods some of the difficult situations are 
to be found. In the North stocks have been accumulat- 
ing so steadily that steady nerves and no small amount 
of courage have been necessary to prevent absolute 
demoralization. As a matter of fact, however, prices 
have been pretty well held and operators are rewarded 
by seeing a widening market. Undoubtedly, however, it 
will be some months before stock on hand and output will 
be fully adjusted to demand, but in the meantime con- 


servatism—not pessimism—must be shown. 
* * * 


As to the causes for the improved condition of things 
in the general lumber market there is really no mystery. 
The country as a whole is getting tired of doing nothing 
and so our domestic trade is gradually waking up. But 
great assistance has been given by the war order business, 
which, at first being confined in its effects to compara- 
tively small sections of the country, has gradually spread 
until factories are starting up in all lines. Money is 
moving more freely and, as shown by the record of rail- 
road earnings, a general movement of commodities is 
taking place that is rapidly approaching the normal. 

* * * 


The effect of the great though sectional industrial de- 
velopment is seen all through the country. For example, 
the dry goods trade was a few months ago apparently 
dead. Stocks were low in the hands of retailers all over 
the country, but there was so little demand that very 
little was done in stocking up. Now goods are moving 
from factories and whoiesale centers out among the peo- 
ple. The same sort of influences has been at work in 
lumber. With the people enjoying larger earnings and 
with money abundant and beginning to circulate freely, 
investment that requires lumber is beginning to show 
itself. Optimism should be felt and talked, but it should 
be a conservative optimism, under control. If the lum- 
ber business be handled in the proper way during the 
next four or five months there is no apparent reason 
why with the early spring of 1916 should not begin a 
period of sound prosperity. 





StrIKEs are being called in New England factories that 
are not engaged in the manufacture of war supplies as 
well as in those that are. The craze is extended and 
the most absurd of demands are being made upon em- 
ployers in various parts of the country, some of them 
with an apparent basis in the character of the business 
being done, but most of them without any justification 
in the facts as to profits or eonditions. It is to be hoped 
that this labor movement will not develop into a coun- 
trywide campaign. 





THE LATE Abraham 8. Hewitt intimated thirty years 
ago that the day was near at hand when the United 
States would take supremacy in the iron and steel indus- 
try, and that when that triumph was gained we would 
begin to capture no small part of the markets of the 
world. That prediction has been justified by the event. 
In 1911 the value of exports from the United States 
was somewhat in excess of $2,000,000,000; now it is in 
excess of $3,000,000,000. This is in part explained by 
the magnitude of the war business. Yet this country 
has the trade, and President Farrell of the United States 
Steel Corporation and others believe that in spite of the 
desperate efforts which England, Germany, Austria and 
other countries will make to regain the foreign trade 
which the war has lost to them much of it can be and 
will be retained by the United States. 
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Evidence of reviving interest in domestic affairs in the 
face of the almost overwhelming interest in international 
business and finance is found in the record of bond sales 


during this year up to October 9. In the comparison 
between this year and last it must be remembered that 
the New York Stock Exchange was closed from the first 
of August until the end of the year. Last year to the 
second week of October, which included seven months 
of an open market, bond sales amounted to $424,667,000 
par value and to date this year $755,494,000. While the 
increase in stock sales was much greater (from 46,427,000 
shares to 133,032,100 shares) than in bonds, stocks were 
subject to a tremendous speculative interest, due very 
largely to the so-called war issues. Bonds, however, 
represent investment with a fixed return and are affected 
only in a minor way by the speculative possibilities that 
lie in them. An increase, therefore, of actual bond sales 
during the nine and one-third months of from $424,- 
000,000 to $755,000,000 indicates a new interest in all 
classes of bond issues, both railroad and industrial. 
* * * 

Early in the year there was very little interest in 
bonds, but it has been growing rapidly as the domestic 
business situation has improved and as conservative capi- 
tal has become tired of lying idle. There is evidence, 
too, that railroad securities are much more favorably 
looked upon by investors than a short time ago. This 
is due mainly to the improved earnings and better 
position of the roads in respect to net, though it must 
be admitted that this improvement has been chiefly due 
to war business, whether in the transport of raw materials 
to the factories and factory products to the seaboard 
or of agricultural products to milling centers or for 
export. 

* * * 

The railroads seem to be on the upgrade as to earn- 
ings, both gross and net. Last week saw a renewed 
interest in railroad securities as compared with the war 
and industrial. The public is apparently getting a little 
afraid of the boom industrials, but speculative interest 
is still strong and so turns to the railroads for a safer 
outlet for its energies. One compilation of stock market 
averages takes as a basis twenty-five leading railroads 
and twenty-five industrial issues together. This com- 
parison is of not very much value, because it includes 
some industrials that have had an extraordinary boom, 
but during October of four years, leaving out 1914, the 
average was as follows for the month: 1911, 75.33; 
1912, 85.76; 19138, 70.79; 1915 (to October 11), 88.89. 
For the years the high of 1911 was 84.41; 1912, 85.52; 
1913, 79.10; 1914, 73.70; 1915, 88.89. 

* * * 

The Diamond Match Company is so much of a lumber 
concern that it is interesting to the lumber trade to note 
that the company has called all its remaining outstanding 
debentures for December 15, after which date it will 
have no liabilities except those arising from current 
operations. 

* * * 

The unfilled tonnage of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, according to its report made public last week, 
on September 30 stood at 5,317,618, or an increase of 
409,000 tons over August 31. The guess had been that 
the increase might be a possible 200,000 tons. At the 
beginning of the year the unfilled tonnage was 3,836,643. 

* * * 


The decision by the United States and the A. B. C. 
powers and their associates to recognize the Carranza 
faction as the de facto Government of Mexico gives the 
first promise since the occupation of Vera Cruz of a 
settlement of the Mexican situation. As yet it is, of 
course, only promise, but this one has more semblance 
of reasonableness or at least of probability than any 
that has gone before. It is not probable that Villa, 
Zapata et al. will submit without a struggle; but it does 
seem possible that the Carranza faction may, encouraged 
and in a sense backed up by the United States and its 
associates, be able to bring its opponents to terms and 
Teiustate something like peace. 

* * * 

‘The United States is particularly interested in this 
matter, first because Mexico is its next door neighbor 
ani it is both disagreeable and dangerous to have so 
badly behaved a neighbor right over the line; and then, 
with the encouragement of our Government, on their own 
initiative or on invitation of Mexico, thousands of our 
citizens have gone down there, some with capital and 
some merely with their brains and energy, to develop 
the resources of that country. Lately our officials have 
become interested in the lives and property of Americans 
abroad. In no other country have Americans been so 
greatly interested as in Mexico, and their prosperity in 
their Mexican ventures has been coincident with Mexican 
advantage from these adventures. The 16,000 miles of 














railroad in Mexico have been financed with American 
money and built by American brains, or very largely so. 
Americans have been largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the ores and oils of Mexico, for the introduction 
of modern ways of living and higher wages, two or three 
times what they were a short generation ago. 

* * * 

Americans in Mexico have sought a profit from their 
enterprises there, and why should they not? They have 
given far more than they have received in the develop- 
ment they have brought about in the people and the 
land of Mexico. With peace the United States will 
quickly rebuild its interchange of trade with the country 
of the Montezumas and both countries will greatly 
profit thereby. 

* * * 

Last. week it was reported that up to that time 
about 400,000 tons of steel rails had been ordered for 
delivery next year and that the big Pennsylvania Rail- 
way order when placed should bring it close to 700,- 
000 tons. The largest inquiry, aside from that of the 
Pennsylvania, in the market last week was that of the 
Boston & Maine for 25,000 tons. Among the inquiries 
that rumor had in the market last week were 25,000 
tons for the New Haven, 30,000 tons for the Great 
Northern, 25,000 tons for the Illinois Central, 30,000 
tons for the Missouri Pacific and 30,000 tons for the 
Missouri, Kansas & ‘Texas. Recently reported place- 
ments, for the most part within the last four weeks, 
have been 34,000 tons by the Chicago & NorthWestern, 
80,000 tons by the Santa Fe, 20,000 by the Erie, 15,000 
tors by the Baltimore & Ohio, 21,000 tons by the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, with many smaller orders. 
Prices are higher. The standard rate of $28 a ton for 
Bessemer rails does not fit the higher specifications the 
roads are now insisting on. It is thought prices for 
most of the recently placed orders have ranged from 
$30 to as high as $35 a ton. Once in a while for some 
special purpose figures have been much higher than 
the last quoted. With the steel mills so busy as they 
are, running to full capacity, with orders stretching 
for months and with a considerable part of their out- 
put contracted for next year, it should not be surpris- 
ing that the standard Bessemer rail itself should be 
advanced several dollars per ton. In fact, the iron 
people are anticipating the necessity of raising the rail 
list all through. 

* * * 

The report on the bank clearings of the country for 
September of this year and previous years as presented 
by the Financial Chronicle shows a remarkable busi- 
ness activity, although it should be discounted, so far 
as this year is concerned, by the extraordinary stock 
boom on the New York exchange. The clearings for 
September as reported were 15,759,725,270, as against 
10,028,059,866 in the subnormal September of 1914. 
The record of September this year has not been closely 
approached by the corrésponding month in any of the 
last ten years. The nearest approach to these figures 
was in 1909, when the September clearings were 13,- 
542,069,072. The exceptionally low figures of last year 
were, of course, due to the closing of the New York 
exchange. In the clearings for the first nine months 
of each of the iast ten years this year also leads, with 
1912 its nearest competitor. 

* * * 

The startling developments in the Balkans had an 
immediate effect upon our so-called war stocks among 
the industrials. The assumption of the traders in the 
stock market was that the Balkan situation meant 
prolongation of the conflict and a continuance of or- 
ders for supplies of all sorts, and especially of muni- 
tions and other war material. Railroad shares were 
still shown favor and advanced moderately, but the 
enthusiastic trading was in the war stocks. Advances 
of anywhere from 1 to 4 points were recorded in many 
of them, although there were a few recessions due to 
special causes, usually to realization. 

* * * 

But the thoughtful man is not certain to agree with 
the mood of the crazed speculator on the exchange. 
To him it does not seem at all certain that the devel- 
opments of the last week or two mean that the war 
will be prolonged. To him it seems possible that they 
may shorten the war. Furthermore, if, as now seems 
likely, all the Balkan nations and Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark should go into the great conflict, leaving 
only Spain and Portugal out of it, a condition might 
be produced that would make it well nigh impossible 
for the United States to continue its present volume 
of business with the belligerents, even though the lat- 
ter should have the means or the credit with which 
to pay the score. For these reasons, as thus stated in 
brief, many feel that recent developments warrant de- 
clines in war stocks rather than advances. 


Habitual followers of the stock market may not be 
interested in this paragraph, but those who occasion- 
ally look at the lists of stock sales for some special 
purpose need to remember a rule that went into effect 
this week on the New York Stock Exchange by which 
stocks are to be quoted by the dollar instead of by 
the point. That is to say, hitherto the method of re- 
porting prices at which stocks have been sold was 
practically on the basis of a percentage of the sale 
price to the par value. The quotation of 125 meant 
125 per cent of the par value of a share of the stock 
in question, whether that par value were $10, $50, $100 
or $500. : 

* * * 

Practically ali stocks have a par value of $100, but 
with notable exceptions. There are twenty-three so- 
called half stocks, with par value of $50. Beginning 
Wednesday of this week they are to be quoted at 
their actual value instead of the quotations showing 
the percentage that the selling price is of par. Thus, 
Lackawanna shares are $50 each par value. <A recent 
quotation was 418; now the corresponding quotation 
would be 209, which now means dollars instead of the 
relationship of the sale price to par value. Other so- 
called half stocks are Pennsylvania, Reading and 
Westinghouse. Monday they sold at 117, 161 and 138 
respectively; under the new system those quotations 
would be 5814, 8014 and 69. To the non-professional 
it seems that the percentage or point system is the 
fairer, because more understandable. Comparatively 
few can carry in mind the stocks which vary from 
the standard $100 per share par value. Of these stocks, 
those in which the public is chiefly interested are the 
following: Cleveland-Pittsburgh, guaranteed; Erie & 
Pittsburgh; Lackawanna; Lehigh Valley; Long Island; 
New York & Harlem, guaranteed; Pennsylvania; Read- 
ing Company, first preferred and second preferred; 
Westinghouse Air Brake; Westinghouse Electric, com- 
mon; Westinghouse Electric, first preferred. 

* * * 

A much improved traffic situation of the railroads 
is reflected by the October 1 report of the American 
Railway Associaton, which shows that the net surplus 
of freight cars on the line between the United States 
and Canada was on that date 78,799 cars, compared 
with 185,009 in September. Not only was there this 
wonderful change in a month but the surplus was 
also about 25,000 less than on the corresponding date 
of 1914. 

* * * 

When, on September 18, slides began in Gaillard cut, 
the old Gatun eut of the Panama Canal, no special 
apprehension was felt, but as soon as the dredges 
got to work it was found that little impression was 
made upon the filling that was being forced into the 
channel, completely instead of only partly closing it, 
as had been the case with previous slides; and within 
a fortnight announcement was made that there was 
no probability of the canal being open for traffic be- 
fore November 1. Now the report is that not earlier 
than the first of the year will the canal be reopened, 
while one report, the authority for which is not shown 
by the dispatches, is that it will probably be March 
next before traffic can be fully resumed. Whatever 
the exact facts may be or prove to be, the situation is 
evidently very serious, about the only consolation 
being that the fundamental difficulty in that perverse 
section of the canal is undoubtedly now being com- 
batted and that when the canal is again opened it 
will be because all the material has been moved that 
is likely ever to move. 

* * * 


The closing of the Panama Canal for perhaps months 
to come is undoubtedly an event of much satisfaction 
to the railroads, which will profit heavily by it for a 
time, and perhaps will be able to use it as a trade 
solicitor for months after the canal is open again. But 
the event is of serious import to a good many interests. 
Sugar of American origin is especially affected. Ex- 
ports of Hawaiian sugar were very large during the 
last fiscal year and they all move through the canal, 
while the domestic supply was also largely supplied 
from that source. Our developing trade with the west 
coast of South America, too, will be greatly hampered. 
Outside of our own merchants, who have been learn- 
ing to use the canal, the Russian Government will suf- 
fer in the interruption of supply of railroad material 
and war munitions via the canal, Vladivostok and the 
Trans-Siberian railroad; and it is not improbable that 
many plants in this country that have been working on 
Russian orders will have to eease operations unless 
they are able to divert their output to other customers. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

The new Dixie highway, connecting Chicago and Florida, 
was formally dedicated at Chicago October 10. Immediately 
after the ceremonies a good road tour over the new highway 
was started. 

Construction of 400 miles of railroad in central Oregon, to 
cost approximately $6,000,000, is being planned by Portland 
business men and financiers. 

Election officials who conspired to deprive negroes of the 
right of suffrage through the enforcement of the “grand- 
father clause’ of the Oklahoma State constitution are liable 
to conviction and imprisonment, according to a decision of 
the United States circuit court of appeals, announced at 
Denver October 8. The grandfather clause was declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of the United States 
June 21, 1915. 

A bill to foreclose the $200,000,000 first and refunding 
mortgage of the St. Louis, lron Mountain & Southern Railway 
was filed in the district court at St. Louis October 8. 

Application was made October 11 for incorporation of the 
National School Camp Association. The object of the associ- 
ation is to issue call for 1,000,000 school boys to take a 
course in military training. 

Over 500 recruits at the Fort Sheridan (I11.) military camp 
recently formed a permanent organization and all agreed to 
act as missionaries of preparedness. 

The Armenian atrocities committee and the committee of 
mercy, of which August Belmont is treasurer, announced at 
New York October 8 that $100,000 had been forwarded to 
Ambassador Morganthau for the relief of Armenians in Tur- 
key. 

A campuign to induce the United States Government to 
protest against seizure on the high seas by the British of 
American cargoes of meat intended for neutral European 
countries, was formally launched at the opening session of 
the tenth annual convention of the American Meat Packers’ 
Association at St. Louis October 11. 

The Vanoscope Company, manufacturers of color motion 
pictures, October 8 filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
in the federal court at New York. Liabilities are given as 
$1,007,861 and assets as unknown. 

The American Merchant Marine Company with a capital 
stock of $4,000,000 has been organized under the laws of 
Delaware. for tue purpose of operating a steamship line in 
the Atiantic coastwise and South American trade. 

E. F. Chandler, inventor of a system of harbor defense now 
being tested by the United States Navy, by the detection of 
the approach of submarines and battleships with the aid of 
water microphones, announces October 6 that he has per- 
fected a method of detecting and iocating airships by the 
microphone. 

More than 2,000,000 men have been killed in the European 
war, nearly 4,000,000 have been wounded, while the total 
number of prisoners and missing is more than 2,000,000, 
according to figures compiled from the best available data 
and made public at West Point, New York, October 7, by 
Brig. Gen. Francis Vinton Greene, U. 8. A., retired. 

An impartial embargo on shipments of arms and ammuni- 
tion into Mexico was put into rigid effect along the border 
October 11. 

Herbert S. Houston, of New York, chairman of the com- 
mittee on information of the League to Enforce Peace, told 
the members of the international peace congress that assem- 
bled at San Francisco how the league would strive for the 
abolition of the war. 

Lieut. W. R. Taliaferro, of the United States aviation corps, 
in a flight at San Diego, Cal., October 11, lost control of his 
aeroplane while looping the loop and was drowned in the bay. 

Gil Anderson won the 350-mile automobile race for the 
Astor cup and $50,000 in prizes at the new Sheepshead Bay 
speedway in New York October 9. His time was three hours, 
24 minutes, 42 seconds, an average of 102.60 miles an hour. 

After a careful survey of the slide area in the Gaillard cut 
of the Panama Canal, engineers reached the conclusion that 
there are probably 10,000,000 cubic yards of earth in motion 
which must be taken out by dredging operations before a 
permanent channel through the cut is possible. The water- 
way probably will not be opened before the first of the year. 

In connection with the celebration in 1918 of the centennial 
of its admission to the Union, Illinois will publish its history 
in five volumes. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., left Denver October 9 on his re- 
turn trip to New York after a three weeks’ visit to Colorado. 

The keel of the world’s greatest superdreadnaught, the 
California, was laid at the New York navy yard October 14. 
Secretary of the Navy Danicls was present. 

In an address on “Americanism” before the Knights of 
Columbus at Carnegie Hall, New York City, October 12, Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt said there was no room in this country 
for hyphenated Americans. He said it was the duty of immi- 
grants to learn English. 

Jacob M. Dickinson, former secretary of war, in an address 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, October 12, vigorously advocated 
compulsory military service as a component of American 
citizenship, profitable to the individual and the only guarantee 
of future naticnal indepeadence. 

William Howard Taft declared himself as opposed to giving 
the president the power to veto special items and clauses in 
an appropriation bill as now exercised by some governors, 
notably the governor of New York, in a lecture before the 
Columbia University Institute of Arts and Sciences at New 
York October 12. 

Railway commissioners in convention at San Francisco 
October 12 urged every State to enact laws prohibiting the 
drinking of liquor on railroad trains. 


George W. Perkins, of New York, chairman of the national 
executive committee of the Progressive party, told Indiana 
members of the party at a banquet at Indianapolis October 12 
that the only solution for the problem which would arise from 
the flooding of the United States with foreign products fol- 
lowing the European war lay in a nonpartisan tariff commis- 
sion such as was proposed by the Progressives in 1912. 


The international peace congress in session at San Fran- 
cisco adopted a resolution October 13 directing David Starr 
Jordan, president of the Congress and chancellor of Stanford 
University, to proceed to Washington, D. C., at once and urge 





President Wilson to call a conference of neutral nations to 
be a permanent body to bring about peace. 


Washington. 

The Navy Department announced October 8 the arrival of 
the Navy’s first dirigible at the aeronautic station at Pensa- 
cola, where its crew is being trained in balloon operation. 

President Wilson delivered an address, the keynote of which 
was “America First” and the menace of the hyphenated citi- 
zen, at the anniversary celebration of the founding of the 
Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution October 
11 at Memorial Continental Hall. The meeting was followed 
by a reception in the evening by Mrs. William Cumming Story, 
the president general of the society. 

The war game of the two sections of the Atlantic fleet came 
to an end Uctober 8 by the defeat of the defending fleet and 
the effecting of a landing by the attacking fleet in the Dela- 
ware Bay region. 

Secretary of War Garrison has submitted to President 
Wilson pians for increasing the national defense. 

Mrs. Medill McCormick, chairman of the congressional com- 
mittee, issued a cali October 11 for the convention of the 
National American Woman Suifrage Association which will 
be held in Washington from Decemver 14 to 19. 

The names of Speaker Champ Clark, of Missouri, and United 
States Senator James A. O Gorman, of New York, head tne 
list Lor senators and representatives Whose hames were made 
public October 10 by tue National Security League as beimg 
in tavor of adequate national deiense. 

The Pan-American conference at Washington has decided 
to recommend recognition of the party led by General Car- 
ranza as tne de facto government in Mexico. President Wil- 
sen Uctober 11 gave formal sanction to the plan, 

Associate Justice Joseph R. Lamar is suffering from a 
stroke of paralysis and will be unavie tor an indefinite period 
to take part in the sittings of the United States Supreme 
Court wuich reassembied Uctober 11. ‘Yne most important 
cases on the docket are the reargument of the harvester trust 
case, the hearing of the steel trust appeal and the Norta 
Atlantic Steamship pool case, 

Postoffice records show that during the last four years the 
public has lost over $259,000,U0U in mail frauds despite 
federal vigilance. During the last year the Post Office De- 
partment issued fifty-six fraud orders, denying the persons 
named in them the use of the mails. 

Postmaster General Burleson October 11 ordered post- 
masters throughout the country to treat as nonmailable mat- 
ter all unneutral postcards. 

Chandler Anderson, of New York, special counselor of the 
State Department, retired October 12 from the Government 
service and will resuime the practice of international law. 

Estimates for the construction of the six torpedo boat 
cestroyers authorized at the last session of Congress, received 
October 8 by the Navy Department from the Mare Island 
and Norfolk navy yards, were lower than bids received trom 
private concerns, 

Secretary Daniels announced October 8 that within a year 
the navy would have facilities for manufacturing all powder 
needed for average use and reserve. 

The Navy Department announced October 8 that experi- 
ments in bom>d dropping from seaplanes from an altitude of 
3,500 degrees have been successtully carried out by navy 
aviators off the Florida coast. 

Secretary McAdoo announced October 6 that he would 
recommend to Congress retention of the present duty on sugar 
until conditions became normal and extension of the emer- 
gency tax law until the European war is over. 

A parcel post convention has been concluded between the 


United States and the Argentine Republic, to take effect- 


October 15. Paraguay is now the only South-Central Ameri- 
can nation without a parcel post convention with the United 
States. 

Indications are that Congress will be asked to appropriate 
$400,000,000 for the army and navy, an increase of approxi- 
mately $140,000,000 over last year. 

On motion of Thomas A. Edison, the naval consulting 
board passed a resolution October 7 recommending the estab- 
lishment of an immense laboratory for war purposes at a cost 
ef approximately $5,000,000. The annual operating expenses 
of the laboratory are estimated at between $2,500,000 and 
$3,000,000. 

Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo, in an interview, October 
13 outlined the administration’s plan for building up a mer- 
chant marine, 
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WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 


A denial was officially authorized at London October {1 of 
the report that the British Government had asked for the 
recall of Robert P. Skinner, American consul gener:] jp 
London. 


Henri Fabre, the entomologist, died recently at Ornge, 
France, at the age of 92 years. 

Prince Cherbatoff, Russian minister of the interior, has 
been allowed to retire and will be succeeded by Alexei Khyost. 
off, court chamberlain. 


The new anti-treating regulation, in connection with the use 
and sale of alcoholic drinks, affecting nearly 10,000,000 
persons, went into effect in London and the surrounding 
district October 11. Violations of the regulations are punish. 
able by a fine of $500 and six months in prison. 


The French Senate has given final sanction to the Anglo. 
French loan negotiated in the United States by unanimously 
passing the bill authorizing the loan, the bonds of which are 
exempted from the income tax. The bill had already been 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. 

Sir Rodman Roblin, formerly premier of Manitoba, and 
three other former cabinet ministers, charged with conspiracy 
to defraud the province in connection with the erection of 
parliament buildings were committed for trial October 8 at 
Winnipeg at the close of a preliminary hearing. 

The Chilean Government, it is learned, plans to raise an 
external loan of $15,000,000 to cover a deficit in the budget. 


Women voted for the first time in Norwegian general elec- 
tions October 11. There were 170,000 new electors on the 
rolls. 

Receipts from all the Provinces of the Chinese republic of 
petitions urging a resturation of monarchy was acknowledged 
by President Yuan Shi-Kai in a mandate issued October 12, 
The statement indicates that the president will accept the 
emperorship if the monarchical form of government is de- 
clared for by the people. 

More than $5,000,000 weekly is being paid by the British 
Government to the wives and children of soldiers serving 
with the colors, according to a statement made in the British 
House of Commons October 12. 


Revolution has broken out in Guatemala and fighting is in 
progress in the States of San Marcos, Huehuetenango and 
Peten, it is reported. 

The French Government income from indirect taxation dur- 
ing September was $47,200,000 as against $21,200,000 last 
year, the receipts being only 20 percent behind the same 
month in 1913 and 73 percent more than during the second 
month of the war. 

The London Board of Trade figures for a year, not includ- 
ing the most recent railway disaster in which nearly 300 
persons lost their lives, show that on the 23,700 miles of 
railway in the United Kingdom during the year covered by 
the report 125 passengers were killed while 2,440 were in- 
jured. 


ADMITS SUPERIORITY OF WOOD. 





Official Convinced When Brick Structure Tumbles and 
Adjoining Timber Studded House Survives. 





JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 12.—A practical example of 
the efficiency of wooden building construction was 
afforded here this week by the complete collapse of the 
new brick and concrete Elks Club, while a wood-studded 
building alongside remained standing quite uninjured, 
although its foundations were partly undermined. 

The collapse of the new two-story addition, which had 
just been completed, came suddenly and without warn- 
ing, resulting in the death of one man and the injury of 
many others. Engineers agree that the collapse of the 
building was caused by the continuous rain which had 
softened the mortar and cement at the base, and possibly 
in the walls. 

The work of destruction was complete, as the accom- 
panying illustration will show. Not one brick remained 
upon another. The entire structure toppled like a house 
of cards. In falling, the walls of the crumbling build- 
ing crashed against the large 
two-story building immedi- 
ately in the rear of the 
Elks Club. This building is 
built with timber studding 
and is filled in and veneered 
with brick. 

Although the west wall 
was pushed about a foot out 
of alignment the building it- 
self is absolutely uninjured 
and its occupants remained 
within undisturbed. This is 
the building shown in the 
background of the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Speaking of the remark- 
able escape of this building 
from the same destruction 
which wrecked its next door 
neighbor, Commissioner of 
Public Works Smoot said: 


ing had been built of brick 
instead of being braced with 
timber studding, the building 
would have been wrecke'.’’ 

This remark coming from 
the commissioner, who has 
been pronouncedly consistent 
in his use of everything but 
wood in public works, 18 
noteworthy. 
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BUILDING CODE PROVISIONS ARE PUT INTO EFFECT. 


The American Lumberman’s Efforts Toward Impartial Enforcement of Fire Prevention Regulation Rewarded—Chicago 
Building Department Resolves That Law Must Be Strictly Adhered To. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall that 
a tew weeks ago the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published an 
article quite pointedly disclosing that the provisions of 
the Chicago building code requiring a brick ledge at all 
floors between joists as a fire stop, where furring is used 
upon the brick walls, was being entirely disregarded in 
building practice in this city. 

The next issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an- 
nounced on behalf of the building commissioner and 
upon his direct authority that it was the policy of the 
present commissioner strictly and impartially to enforce 
the building code and in particular those provisions de- 
signed for publie satety. 

The matter has since then rested at that point. It was 
well understood, however, that the matter had not been 
forgotten in the building department, but that the de- 
lay was oceurring only because of the necessity of work- 
ing out a plan which would be effective and at the same 
time give due notice to all parties who might be affected 
thereby that this section of the ordinance was now to be 
enforced. 

The ultimate result of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
effort in this direction is shown by the letter from 
Charles Bostrom, commissioner of buildings, which is 
herewith reproduced, together with the notice referred 
to in the body of the letter. 

At a certain given time the practice of attaching this 
notice to all plans approved by the department was put 
into foree and from that time as to such plans the sec- 
tion of the ordinance was also put into force in accor- 
dance with the reading of the notice. As an additional 
precaution a copy of the notice is delivered to the ‘‘man 
on the job’’ on the inspector’s first call. This is a suffi- 
cient warning to comply with this important provision 
of the ordinance. 

On the general subject as disclosed by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN’S original article the Enginecring Record, 
New York City, comments editorially in its issue of 
October 9, as follows: 


Chicago Building-Code Violations Getting Publicity. 

The fire-stop clause in the Chicago building code is in a 
fair way to be enforced, for a special educative effort is 
being made to bring to the attention of the public the reasons 
for the stops at floor levels and show how little the point is 
heeded by the building inspectors. Former building commis- 
sioners have pleaded lack of inspection force whenever vigor- 
ous appeals have been made to see that all the provisions of 
the code are carried out. As yet no adequate reason has been 
given in Chicago for disregarding in so many cases a really 
troublesome detail in building construction. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of September 4 reports an elaborate investigation 
of apartment buildings and finds the responsibility is largely 
with the mason contractor. The architect, if a bona fide one 
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Mr.A.B. Cone, 
% The American Lumberman,, 
431 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


Dear Sir:- 





| in Section 520-C of the Chicago Building Ordinances, I wish 


plans approved by this Department for buildings in Which wood 


| ; furring is permitted, also a copy of this notice is given to 
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Yours 
Oct 7th,1915. 
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Referring to the matter of fire stops as provided for 
to inform you that I have instructed my inspectors that this 


requirement myst be strictly enforced. 


The enclosed printed notice is now attached to all 


the contractors or mason foreman at the time 


first visit to a new building. 


~+Commissioner of 





is employed, usually covers the point in a general way, 
requiring the contractors that work on the building to observe 
all rules and regulations of the city. Occasionally it has been 
found that a specification will repeat in substance the speci- 
fication in the code. The latter reads as follows: ‘In 
buildings of every class where wood furring is used on brick 
walls, the brick between joists shall be projected from the 
bottom of the joist to the top of the joist for the full thick- 
ness of the furring, and in no case shall such projection be 
less than 2 inches.” The idea is to seal off each vertical 
space between furring strips at every floor level so that any 
fire which starts in a lower floor will not be provided with a 
continuous flue from basement to attic. If proper stops are 
built the fire will often languish from lack of oxygen, and be 
confined to the locality of its origin. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters is initiating an 
active campaign in an endeavor to educate the general public 
in good fire-resisting construction. A series of illustrated 
pamphlets dealing with details of such construction for vari- 
ous classes of buildings is being prepared. While many of the 
activities of the association in the past have been directed 
toward the displacement of wood in the endeavor to effect 
a fireproof structure, it is highly important that fire-resisting 
methods of construction be promoted vigorously. Many 
buildings, with exterior walls only of material other than 
lumber, come within the fire limits. Since records show such 
hjgh percentages of fire starting within, building departments 
can serve the public in no better way than in a strict carry- 
ing out of such fire-preventive measures as are contained in 
their code. 


Importance Recognized in Engineering Profession. 


This editorial was, of course, originally written with- 
out knowledge of the specific method adopted by the 
building commissioner to secure enforcement of the ordi- 
nance, and probably without knowledge of the announce- 
ment in his behalf in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Sep- 
tember 11 that, whatever previous building commissioners 
have done or failed to do, it was his intention to enforce 
the section. The editorial, however, shows that the im- 
portance of provisions of this sort is recognized in the 
engineering profession as far as the results intended to 
be accomplished are concerned at least. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in its original article and 
in further discussions of this subject has taken the 
further position that, while the fire stopping intended to 
be provided by this section of the code is desirable and 
should be secured, it can be secured in a more efficient 
and more economical way. Back plastering between the 
furring and behind the ground strip, which is usually 
nailed against the furring at the bottom, would absolutely 
close the space between the floor interior and the hollow 
wall interior beneath the plaster. It is somewhat more 
difficult to firestop by back plastering at the top of the 
furring. It would be necessary here to cut in the hori- 
zontal stops between the vertical furring strips an inch 
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or two below the lower edge of the floor joist above, 
apply one or perhaps two rows of lath at the top of the 
wall on the furring before the ceiling lath were put on 
and then back plaster behind this lath and on top of the 
stop thus provided. 

In the opinion of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of the 
commissioner of buildings of this city and of the engineer 
in charge of the city’s very efficient bureau of fire pre- 
vention, the desired result could be secured much more 
conveniently and quite as efficiently by nailing a hori- 
zontal furring strip at the top of the wall, just beneath 
the floor joist and abutting the vertical strips against 
this. The application of lath and plaster would make a 
tight closure and absolutely cut off any possibility of 
draft. Inasmuch as the wall is already fire stopped at 
the bottom, the upper fire stopping is useful only as 
against any place occurring behind the plastering of that 
particular brick wall and as the confined space is small 
and the liability of fire occurring here also remote, the 
provision here suggested would appear to be ample. By 
this method the brick ledge would no longer be needed. 

It appears, however, that the Illinois Society of Archi- 
tects also agrees with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that 
the particular method of fire stopping recommended by 
the Chicago building code is not the best adapted for 
that purpose; and further agrees that proper fire stop- 
ping methods should be applied not merely to this one 
instance in building construction, but also to the shut- 
ting off of communicating spaces in the outer walls of 
frame buildings and in the floors and partitions of both 
frame buildings and those whose outer walls are of brick, 
concrete ete., where the partitions and floors are framed 
in wood. At a recent meeting the society adopted the 
following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The provisions of the present building code pro- 
viding for fire stops in certain buildings of ordinary construc- 
—— obsolete, of doubtful value and can not be enforced ; 
be 

Resolved, By the Illinois Society of Architects, that we 
recommend to the Hon. Charles Bostrom, commissioner of 
buildings, that he recommend to the city council suitable 
amendments to the building ordinance providing for reason- 
able and proper fire stops in all buildings of ordinary con- 
struction. 

This resolution was duly transmitted to the commis- 
sioner of buildings and to the committee on buildings 
and city hall of the Chicago city council. The activities 
of the council and its committees have been temporarily 
interrupted by the absence of many of the aldermen on 
a trip to the Panama-Pacifie International Exposition, 
but with a resumption of legislative activities it is to 
be expected that this matter will in due course be pre- 
sented for committee action and recommendation of a 
suitable amending ordinance to the council. 





TO TRANSFORM ASHES INTO POTASH. 


Northern Hardwood Men Take Steps to Establish 
Plant for Manufacture of Fertilizer. 


OsHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 13—The Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association has taken pre- 
liminary steps toward the establishment in Wisconsin of 
a plant or plants for the transformation of hardwood 
ashes into fertilizer. Hardwood ashes are rich in potash, 
one of the leading and recognized forms of fertilizer. 
An investigation is now being made of the feasibility 
of having a central plant, located at some convenient 
place, to which hardwood ashes can be transported in 
carload lots and transformed by a chemical process into 
commercial potash. 

The suggestion has been made that the cost of freight 
on the ashes may be too great to make that plan feasible. 
That is one of the matters to be investigated. If it is 
proved that such is the case unit plants on flat cars may 
be provided. These plants will be taken to the various 
points where hardwood ashes are available and the first 
process performed. Then the crude form of potash 
may be transported to a central plant for refining and 
placed on the market. The use of potash for fertilizing 
purposes is said to be accepted more and more generally 
Regarding this plan, O. T. Swan, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
said 

In the eastern States, where much attention is given to the 
subject, potash is very popular. In Wisconsin, where more 
expert knowledge is being disseminated each year and bet- 
ter methods are being sought constantly, it is becoming more 
generally used and it is planned to have this State supply 
its own fertilizer as far as possible. Until the breaking 
out of the European war much potash was imported from 
Germany. That supply is now very much curtailed and the 
market for the product is becoming more extensive. It is 
planned to take advantage of Germany’s handicap and to 
develop in this State a new industry which is clearly one of 
conservation not only of waste product but of the soil itself 


PAPO" 


AuL ENGLAND reports an increased demand for United 
States lumber, in spite of the fact that the first part 
of 1914 gave little promise of good lumber business. 
Cutting off the supply from Russia and Sweden has 
created a demand for American spruce, fir and pine, 
which is thought likely to continue for some time. 
American exporters of cypress and spruce should be able 
to compete permanently with the Baltic woods in Eng- 
land and present conditions appear peculiarly favorable 
to the establishment of a permanent trade. 
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USELESS LAND TURNED INTO PROFIT. 


How Quebec Government Plants the Lachute Sand 
Plain with Trees. 


A recent issue of Canadian Forestry Journal contains 
an interesting article on how the forestry service of 
Quebee Province is reclaiming some sand dunes which 
were not only useless but were gradually devastating 
the surrounding land, making it useless for agriculture. 
The land which is being gradually reclaimed to its orig- 
inal service of tree growing is on the north shore of the 
Ottawa, about forty-four miles from Montreal. The Gov- 
ernment already owns 350 acres, which were bought from 
farmers at $1 an acre, the former owners being assured 
of the privilege of buying back the land at the end of 
fifteen years at $10 an acre, but without having the right 
to strip off the young timber which will then be upon it. 

At present the thousands of sandy acres near Lachute 
represent absolute waste. They are not only an absolute 
waste but a great menace to the surrounding fertile land. 
For more than twenty years the winds have extended this 
area to a degree which finally alarmed the nearby farmers 
and hastened action by the Department of Lands and 
Forests. The conclusive blight upon the district came 
with a plague of grasshoppers which cleared off practi- 
eally all green vegetation. This plague occurred several 
seasons; sand dunes began to appear and, with increasing 
wind, soon widened the gaps between fertile or semi- 
fertile patches. Today there is not a dollar’s worth of 
cereal or fodder raised on thousands of acres. 

The first object of the Department of Lands and For- 
ests was to fix the sand; the second to put the useless 
area under a useful crop by planting trees. Farmers of 
the district had done some haphazard planting and 
secured surprising results. The soil at the Lachute prop- 
erty is sandy, but has abundant moisture a few inches 
below the surface. The trees growing in the Lachute 
plantation were brought from the provincial nurseries at 
Berthierbille, and include a variety of conifers such as 
white spruce, norway spruce, white pine, tamarack, bull 
pine, Seotch pine and a scattering of 
green and white ash and elm. They were 


The charges against the Herring-Bennett Lumber Com- 
pany, of Vernon, are of a similar nature. Local lum- 
bermen are hoping that one of these cases will be carried 
up in order to make a test case, as they believe that 
the attorney general can not be sustained by the courts. 





SUIT AGAINST LUMBER CONCERNS SETTLED. 

Houston, TEx., Oct. 14.—The suit against Rockwell 
Bros. & Co., of Houston, charging violation of the anti- 
trust statutes has been settled, according to the an- 
nouncement just made. The defendant has paid penal- 
ties amounting to $1,000 and an injunction order was 
entered to prevent a recurrence of the acts alleged in 
the suit. 


STORM DAMAGE REPORT EXAGGERATED. 


Southern Mill Advises That Its Losses Are Small, 
Despite Former Account to the Contrary. 





Reports of damage to mills and timber by the recent 
storm on the Gulf coast that were received and printed 
by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week indicated that 
the Poitevent & Favre Lumber Company, of New Orleans, 
had sustained heavy damages to mill and timber. The 
many friends of this enterprising concern will be glad 
to learn that these reports were largely exaggerated and 
that the damage suffered by it from the storm was neg- 
ligible. A telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
that company says: ‘‘For your information our mill 
plant and timber was damaged very little. The mill has 
been operating right along and our timber was damaged 
less than 1 percent.’’ 


DAMAGE VERY SLIGHT. 
PATTERSON, La. 
We are pleased to state that the damage in this par- 
ticular territory was very slight. Some little metal roof- 
ing was taken off, some paper roofing was ripped away, 
some lumber blown from the top of the piles and broken 
up and we had an expense of a few hundred dollars in 


— 


WITHDRAWS FORMER QUOTATIONS. 


Hemlock Manufacturer, in Letter to Salesmen, Cancels 
Cc i Excess Orders the Cause. 





OsHKOsH, Wis., Oct. 13.—A letter from one of the 
largest hemlock lumber manufacturers of northern Wis. 
consin has been made public by O. T. Swan, secretary 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, which treats of the market conditions. This 
letter has been sent out by the manufacturer to his 
salesmen and reads as follows: 


Promptly upon receipt of this notice, kindly withdraw all 
former quotations and concessions on hemlock lumber. Here- 
after we can not accept any orders carrying a greater con- 
cession than $4 off from Broughton’s February 25, 1913, list. 
We will be obliged to return any orders sent us with a greater 
concession. Wish to state that we have been receiving a 
great many orders the last two weeks which will keep us 
busy for some time, running on a ten-hour basis. However, 
in order to relieve this congestion we are going to start our 
planing mill Monday morning, running a day and a quarter 
basis, thereby getting your orders filled more promptly. The 
ear situation is becoming more strained every day, but we 
assure you that we will do everything possible to fill your 
orders with the least possible delay. Bear in mind, however, 
that you must refrain from promising to make delivery on a 
certain date, as this is out of the question for reasons stated 
above. 


CANADIAN SHINGLES SHIPPED IN BULK. 





Deep Sea Harbors Close to Raw Material Are Important 
Factors in Cost of Production. 





VictoriA, B. C., Oct. 9—There is nothing in the photo- 
graph produced herewith to the unimaginative person but 
an ordinary work-a-day operation—a vessel loading a 
cargo at a wharf, such as may be seen a hundred times in 
as many places all over the world, but when one consid- 
ers that this vessel is being loaded practi- 
cally in the woods of British Columbia 





planted four years ago and are seven 
years from the seed. Mr. Piche had 
special charge of the planting work and 
as workmen used students from the Laval 
Forest School, of which he is the director. 
In planting the trees five feet apart each 
way, he achieved an average of 1,500 
trees a day per man. 

Careful study of the situation convinced 
Mr. Piche that in the plains subject to 
heavy winds and therefore heavy drifting, 
trees must be preceded by some treatment 
of the surface. To this end he adopted 
the use of beach grass, which has been 
successfully used by the French Govern- 
ment in experiments on the dunes of 
Brittany. Long furrows were plowed and 
seed stocks from the neighboring field of 
beach grass strewn along the bottom. 
With a faculty for sending back suckers, 
these plants proved an effectual barrier 
against the wind and prevented the sands 
from drifting. After this fixing of the 
surface has been partially accomplished, 
trees are planted. After the beach grass 
has served its purposes the trees kill it 
out. 

About 60 percent of the trees planted 
survived the first few years’ struggle. 
This year the plants which have secured 
a firm root have in some cases shown 
phenomenal growth. One white spruce 
displayed a leading shoot which measures 31 inches and 
25 inches was not at all unusual in many parts of the 
plantation. 

Although the Province has gone to considerable ex- 
pense to make the plantation, the hard-headed_ business 
sense of all that has been done is apparent. Had these 
sand plains been left as they were, forty years from now 
they would have spread and would have desolated miles 
of good land which today is fertile; but given over to 
tree growing from forty to sixty years from now, these 
plains will produce valuable timber forests, every tree of 
which will be an almost clear addition to the provincial 
wealth. 


ANTITRUST SUITS ARE SETTLED. 


To Avoid Extended Litigation and Expense Involved, 
Firms Voluntarily Pay Fines Imposed. 











Houston, TeEx., Oct. 13.—The attorney general has 
effected settlement in all the antitrust suits filed against 
six line yard lumber firms of Texas. It was reported 
last week that judgments were taken against two of 
these firms, William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), of Waco, 
and the Cicero Smith Lumber Company, of Fort Worth. 
The other firms are C. D. Shamburger, of Wichita Falls, 
the John E. Quarles Company, of Fort Worth, H. H. 
Hardin & Co., and Carey, Lombard, Young & Co., of 
Fort Worth. All of these firms settled, not because of 
any feeling of guilt on their part, but in order to 
prevent long drawn out litigation, which in the end 
would have cost more than the amount of the fine im- 
posed by the attorney general. 

Rockwell Bros. & Co., of Houston, against whom a 
suit was filed by the attorney general, are charged with 
having operated a yard in Brownwood for a number of 
years, and with having recently joined with other lumber 
concerns at that point to buy and acquire the business 
properties of competitors in order to lessen competition. 
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and is taking a cargo of manufactured 
shingles from there without transshipment 
direct to the greatest retail lumber market 
in the world—New York—the picture as- 
sumes a more interesting aspect. 

This is perhaps the first experiment 
that realizes in practice the unique oppor- 
tunities of British Columbia through deep 
water harbors close to the raw material of 
a great industry. 

Here, then, is the great significance of 
the Green Point Rapids picture. Instead 
of logs or shingle bolts being scowed to 
some distant mill to be manufactured and 
then rehandled and shipped 3,000 miles 
over a railroad which has cost an average 
of $50,000 a mile to construct, there is a 
straight transport by sea from the woods 
to the warehouse in New York and other 
United States ports; to eastern Canada; 
to Australia; to China; to the United 
Kingdom and other great European 
countries. 

Costs of handling, switching and trans- 
fer are heavy items in the cost of railway 
transportation over long distances (not 
the long haul) and British Columbia is to 








S. 8. “ADMIRALEN” LOADING A CARGO OF 4,000,000 SHINGLES AT GREEN POINT 


RAPIDS, B. C., FOR NEW YORK. 


tying up and re-rafting timber that broke away. Some 
timber in the woods was blown down but it is impossible 
to estimate the damage. Only such timber as had been 
deadened to log was affected, and the only damage to this 
timber will be damage due to split butts and worms that 
may affect the timber becaluse of its not being properly 
seasoned before throwing. We are particularly pleased 
to be able to record that not 5 percent of the buildings 
in New Orleans that were roofed with shingles were 
damaged, while 95 percent of the buildings covered with 
slate, metal and composition roofing were damaged, some 
to the extent of needing entirely new roofs. Shingles 
may not be fireproof but they come as near being storm 
proof as it is possible to get a roof. 
F. B. WILLIAMS Cypress Company, (LTp.) 


SOME LOSE HEAVILY IN RECENT HURRICANE. 


GuLFpPorT, Miss., Oct. 11—The estimate of storm 
damage in last week’s issue covered only this county, 
Harrison, in which only about 5 or 6 percent of the 
standing timber was lost. News from Hancock, the 
adjoining county to the west, is that timber there suf- 
fered heavily, about 50 percent being lost. The Edward 
Hines Lumber Company is the largest holder there and 
suffered heavily, especially where its holdings contained 
small creeks and similar soft lowlands. 

Turpentine operators report that their losses were not 
heavy in the heavily wooded areas of this county, but 
that they sustained a loss of about 50 percent in those 
sections where small second-growth pines were being bled. 

A peculiar feature of the storm’s work on the coast 
proper is that the salt spray sent up by the wind from the 
Gulf over a coast strip running inland about ten miles 
caused all the trees to blacken. Experts say this was 
merely the action of salt in drying out the verdure and 
that the pines will not suffer permanent damage thereby. 

The damage to the local harbor and pier has almost 
entirely been repaired and lumber shipping is going 
ahead. The steamer Birchwood, beached during the storm 
while here for a lumber cargo, is now being floated. 


a large extent in a position to eliminate 
this cost. This is the great advantage of 
the coast harbors and this advantage has, 
of course, been greatly enhanced by the 
opening of the Panama Canal. The 
wholesale destruction wrought by the European war 
has brought the opportunity for business and what is 
now lacking is tke necessary shipping. The declaration 
of peace should, therefore, inaugurate for this Province, 
as it also will for the whole North American continent, a 
period of great prosperity. 

This Province has the natural advantage of many and 
convenient deep water harbors close to the almost inex- 
haustible supplies of fine timber, metals and coal, and 
= across the ocean highways to the markets of the 
world. 

How to combine and organize these elements so as 
inevitably to produce wealth and prosperity—that is the 
problem before the leaders of industry, and it is one 
which should not be difficult to solve. 





PLAN TO SUPPLY POOR WITH WOOD. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 12.—State Forester Frank W. 
Rane will hold a conference with the officials of the 
charitable organizations and relief departments of the 
State and its cities and towns tomorrow to arrange for 
supplying the poor with wood this winter. His depart- 
ment now has about 7,000 cords of wood on hand and 
expects to produce about 25,000 cords more during the 
winter. This wood is the product of the campaign in- 
augurated recently to renovate the woodlands of moth- 
infested trees. 

Two years ago the State Forestry Department under- 
took to combat the moth problem by cutting down all 
trees infected. Most of the larger trees are manufac- 
tured into merchantable lumber with portable saw- 
mills, but much of the small stuff is cut into cordwood. 
Getting rid of this firewood without open competition 
with the legitimate coal and wood dealers, and without 
unduly interfering with the fuel market is getting to be 
quite a problem. The sale of the lumber and wood has 
in every case so far more than paid the expenses of im- 
proving the stand. 
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SEEK CO-OPERATIVE SHIPBUILDING. 


Victoria (B. C.) Rotary Club Asks United Aid of Lum- 
bermen, Timbermen and Governments, 


VioTorIA, B. C., Oct. 11—At a recent meeting of the 
Rotary Club of Victoria the subject of codperative ship- 
building was discussed. C. C. Castle, in an address, 
asked: ‘‘What are we doing at home toward keeping 
business from stagnation? Are we making the most of 
our assets thereby creating enterprise and industry?’’ 


British Columbia’s greatest potential asset is lumber. 
Last year it was reported that local transactions in lum- 
ber in that Province amounted to $34,000,000. Of this 
amount about $12,000,000 went to labor, $5,500,000 for 
supplies, $3,000,000 to the Government and $13,000,000 
to transportation. Today the lumber business is stag- 
nant on account of the lack of ships with which to carry 
on trade. Japan is making a gigantic effort to monopo- 
lize Pacific trade. It is understood that forty-three cargo 
ships are now being built in Japan for this purpose. 
J. O. Cameron, of the Cameron Lumber Company, told 
some of the difficulties which had seriously handicapped 
the operation of his firm since the beginning of the war. 
These difficulties consisted almost entirely in securing 
bottoms to carry lumber abroad. 

The plan suggested at the meeting was a codperative 
movement, embracing various timber interests and also 
the general public, for building, purchasing and operat- 
ing ships. It was considered reasonable to expect that 
the plan would meet with as much success 
in British Columbia as had the Grain Grow- 


The wives of the various employees prepared the delicious 
dishes that were served and had decorated the hall for 
the occasion with beautiful wild flowers. 

During the evening on behalf of the employees J. C. 
Fingerle presented to Mr. Stack as a token of their regard 
for him a handsome diamond scarf pin, and at the same 
time called upon J. M. Webb to act as toastmaster. 
Touching tributes to Mr. Stack and to the friendship that 
he had always shown to his labor were given in eloquent 
toasts offered by J. W. Bolton, J. W. Alexander, J. L. 
Jannerson, John H. Overton, and John C. Blackman, the 
last presenting to Mr. Stack on behalf of Messrs. 
Alexander, Bolton and himself a pretty gold handled 
umbrella. Mr. Stack and his charming wife both re- 
sponded feelingly to these manifestations of esteem, stat- 
ing that they would always hold in loving remembrance 
these friends and faithful co-workers who had helped to 
make their stay in Woodworth so pleasant. 





USE OF WOOD SHOWS SOUND JUDGMENT. 


Shingles Laid Forty-Three Years Ago Found to Be 
Still in Good Condition. 


MeEpForD, Mass., Oct. 12.—Forty-three years ago J. J. 
Mansfield, of the lumber firm of J. J. Mansfield & Sons, 
Wakefield, Mass., used sound judgment when he placed 
upon his new home the fine shingles that are still in good 
condition today. Laid 4% inches to the weather on the 


EXPORTERS WILL BE INSTRUCTED. 


Government to Enlighten Business Men in Exploiting 
of Foreign Commerce. 


The export trade adviser of the Bureau of Foreign & 
Domestic Commerce has begun a tour of the United States 
in an educational campaign conducted by the bureau to 
lay before manufacturers, business men and commercial 
organizations of the country practical and concrete in- 
formation relating to the export business and the exten- 
sion of foreign trade. 

In commenting on this Commerce Reports says that it 
has been learned that many who would like to enter for- 
eign markets, especially in Central and South America, 
have found a lack of knowledge as to where there are 
specific opportunities, or as to prevailing market condi- 
tions, business methods in the various countries, proper 
methods of making out consular invoices, foreign custom 
regulations and trade-mark laws, shipping routes and 
sources of credit information, a serious obstacle to ex- 
panding their trade. 


To place such concise information at the command of 
manufacturers and exporters and to make available the 
great fund of practical information, collected through 
commercial agents in foreign countries, consular officers 
and attachés, this tour has been undertaken by Special 
Agent Stanley H. Rose, who will go through New York 
State, and the middle West, reaching Lincoln, Neb., in 
the middle of November. Many letters have been received 

by the bureau from business firms, chambers of 
commerce and other organizations, asking that 





ers’ Grain Company and the Farmers’ Ele- 
vator System, which were operated in the | 
prairies. 

Mill Owners to Subscribe. 


According to this plan as outlined each 
mill owner would be asked to subscribe an 
amount of capital proportionate to his own 
running capital. Timber owners would be 
asked to subscribe and merchants and others 
benefiting would be invited to contribute. All 
the above interests would subscribe for full 
capital issue and pay up to 20 percent cash, 
if necessary the Government to loan up to 80 
percent. Dividends would be limited to 6 
percent, none being paid until the first mort- 
gage bonds had been retired, or if this was 
considered a hardship, a 5 percent dividend 
could be paid up to the extinction of the 
first mortgage bond. 

It was further suggested that the Govern- 
ment might reduce timber royalties for, say, 
three years, and that the Dominion authori- 
ties might give aid in the shape of a bonus 
to ocean ship builders by giving a rebate on 
duties on all raw materials needed for five 
years. Special allotments of cargo space 
would be required in order that all concerns 
should have an equal advantage. Mr. Barten 
, said that it was absolutely essential for the 
suecess of the movement and for the future 
of the timber industry that a proper system 
of grading be established. Captain Harvey 
Copp gave an estimate of the cost and re- 
ceipts of an average vessel, saying that a 
ship of 1,083 tons capable of carrying 1,500,- 
000 feet of lumber and possibly a 1,600 ton 
return cargo of coal could be built for $60,- 
000. The total freight receipts would be 
$43,000 and all expenses incurred, insurance, 
interest and everything that could be put in, 
amount to probably $20,000, leaving a bal- 
ance of $20,000 more or less or one-third of 
the cost of the ship and expenses for one 
voyage. 

PPFIIISIISS 


TO USE CAPTURED SHIP. 


The British Admiralty has agreed to turn over 
to the British Columbia Government for one 
voyage from the coast to the United Kingdom 








} certain cities be included in the itinerary of 
| Mr. Rose. He will have with him a traveling 
| library containing the principal publications of 
| value to the beginner in export trade, as well 
as statistics of imports and exports of the 
United States and the principal countries of the 
world. He expects to make his headquarters at 
the offices of the commercial organizations of 
the various cities that he visits. 


INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY AHEAD. 


Prominent Speaker at Club Dinner Says Time 
for Advanced Prices Is Here. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 14.—Local lumbermen 
had the pleasure of entertaining a former presi- 
dent of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation when Charles H. Barnaby was the guest 
of the Louisville Hardwood Club at its weekly 
dinner at the Seelbach Hotel last Tuesday. 
Mr. Barnaby, who is a semi-occasional visitor 
in Louisville, and is always welcomed here, 
where he is very popular, delivered an informal 
talk on business conditions, in which he declared 
that better trade is right ahead. He said: 

Every indication which has come to me recently 
has been favorable, and I can see no reason why 
the hardwood trade should not be satisfactory in 
a very short time. Conditions are also favorable 
| to advancing prices, and if those who have the 
| lumber will hold it for what they know it is worth, 
it will have a stimulating effect in every possible 
way. 

Mr. Barnaby, who is a large producer of 
quartered oak veneers, said that he believed 
that oak is regaining its old time popularity 
with many consumers. 





MAKE QUICK TIME IN BUILDING. 


PawtTvuckET, R. I., Oct. 9.—Probably all ree- 
ords for quick construction with lumber have 
been broken here by the ministers, bankers and 
leading business men of this city who took off 
their coats two days ago and rushed to comple- 
tion a tabernacle to seat 2,500 persons. The 
distinguished workmen toiled at their unwonted 
tasks with great enthusiasm, and it was sur- 
prising to see how familiar the average man 








the steamer Grahamland, formerly the German 
collier Josephene. When Admiral Von Spee’s 
squadron was destroyed this ship surrendered 
to one of the British warships. The Grahamland was 
offered for the transport of a lumber cargo to the United 
Kingdom. As this was not necessarily for admiralty pur- 
poses all timber shippers were notified and asked to make 
offers for the vessel, the amount of the charter being 
£6,600. The bid of the Cameron Lumber Company, of 
Victoria, was accepted. The capacity of the Grahamland 
is 550 standards, equal to 1,100,000 feet. 





EMPLOYEES COMPLIMENT AN OFFICER. 


Retiring General Manager and His Wife Are Made 
Honor Guests at a Banquet. 


WoopwortH, La., Oct. 9.—Robert Stack, who for the 
last eleven years has been general manager of the Rapides 
Lumber Company at this place, recently resigned his posi- 
tion and will leave Woodworth about October 15. On last 
Saturday night Mr. Stack and his wife were the honor 
guests at a banquet tendered by the employees of the com- 
pany as a farewell compliment to the manager they had 
learned to respect so highly during the many years in 
which he had had charge of the company’s business. The 
banquet was spread in the Masonie Hall and each em- 
ployee of the company and his family acted as hosts. 


OLD SHINGLES THAT TELL THEIR OWN STORY. 


weather side of the house with cut nails they still cling 
and say to the modern substitute ‘‘Can you do as well?’’ 

The house is situated at 179 Lowell Street, Wakefield, 
and is now occupied by one of Mr. Mansfield’s sons. The 
timbering and woodwork are heavy and substantial and 
built as our forefathers built—well. A circular mahog- 
any staircase running two and a half stories built in a 
6 by 8 foot wall is a feature. 

The samples of shingles accompanying this letter will 
tell their own story. 


BENJAMIN F. Fenton, Curator Royall House. 


BEB BLDIIOII II 


REPORTING on sawmills and timber trade in Canton, 
China, United States Consul General F. E. Cheshire says 
there are three sawmills in Soochow. Together they 
operate eight machines and employ 480 workmen. Their 
products, about 750,000 pine plank, are exported each 
year. One of the mills has installed machinery for the 
manufacture of knock down boxes for containing kero- 
sene cans. About 250,000 logs are supplied to the local 
mills annually, the cost varying from 33 cents to $1.24 
a piece. Wood poles are one of the chief products of 
this district. The value of the timber from the port of 
Canton in 1914 was $2,375,000. As little attention is 
paid to afforestation, it is feared that the Province may 
soon be depleted of its forest growth. 


was with the use of saw, hammer, plane etc., 
and how efficient these supposedly unskilled 
artisans were with wooden construction. 
This tabernacle is to be used for revival services by 
Ora Samuel Gray and W. C. Weeden, the evangelists. 
The work of construction was under the direction of 
Henry Vigeant, inspector of buildings in Pawtucket, 
and all went well as soon as the question of ‘‘union 
labor’’ had been settled. Union men raised the question 
of working side by side with non-union men, even in 
the ‘‘service of God,’’ and for a time it looked as if 
Pawtucket. would not have its new wooden tabernacle 
in time. However, finally officials of the Building Trades 
Union agreed that their members might do the work, 
despite the technical infraction of union rules. 


WOOD-WORKING PATENTS ARE FILED. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof can be obtained from P. E. Burnham, 
patent and trade mark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State 
number of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,155,927. Saw set. William J. Jacobs, Vanceboro, N. C., 
assignor of one-half to John Simpson, Vanceboro. 


1,155,966. Saw rim adjuster. 
ville, La. 
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INLAND EMPIRE PROSPECTS SHOW IMPROVEMENT. 


Increased Shipments of Lumber Make Manufacturers Optimistic — Price Improvement an Encouraging Feature of 
the Situation—Heavier Buying Expected During December and January. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Oct. 8.—A better feeling prevails 
among lumber manufacturers in the Inland Empire due 
to the excellent volume of shipments they have en- 
joved for several months. July and August shipments 
this year were in excess of those of last year and Sep- 
tember shipments will also show an increase in volume, 
though perhaps not Guite as large. ‘ 

The encouraging feature of the situation, however, 
is the improvement in price, and manufacturers seem 
to be inclined to hold for a price that will enable 
them to get out somewhere near even on the cost of 
manufacture. The decline in prices of last fall and 
winter has now been overcome and the millmen are 
putting up a ‘‘stiff’’ front. The sawing season is now 
approaching an end and the mills, generally speaking, 
will not go into winter with large stocks. Those who 
have good sized stocks are confident that heavier buy- 
ing will come during December and January for the 
spring trade, because of the prosperous condition of 
the middle West, made so by the large crops and the 
industrial activity in eastern manufacturing centers 
which brings prosperity to that section. Lumbermen 
of this and other sections and business men generally 
who have recently been to the Atlantic coast return 
reporting prosperity already there and predicting that 
it is bound to extend all over the country within the 
next few months, and that lumber will feel the revivi- 
fying effects. 

“The Inland Empire mills are getting near the end of 
the season. Last week the Milwaukee Land Company 
shut down its two mills at St. Joe for the season. 
Several weeks ago the Dalkena Lumber Company, at 
Dalkena, Wash., took off its night shift and will con- 
iinue operating ten hours a day until 
the end of the season. 








same as last year, being about 125,000,000 feet. For 
a while some sawing was done nights last year. The 
Panhandle mills will operate more days this year. 

At the office of the sales department of the two 
companies in the Old National Bank Building, Spo- 
kane, F. W. Lewis, sales manager, reports a larger 
volume of business this year than last, with an im- 
provement in prices this fall. He looks for a good 
business the remainder of the year. Orders that now 
come in are frequently sent by wire, indicating light 
stocks on the part of the dealers and urgent need of 
replenishment. 


Plans Under Way for New Mill. 


The Rutledge Timber Company now has plans well 
under way for a new sawmill plant to be constructed 
at Coeur d’Alene, Ida. The company has had the site 
for this plant on Coeur d’Alene Lake, east of town, 
for a number of years and a few years ago cleared 
the site, which gave ground to newspaper reports 
that the plant was then to be built. Now, however, 
the company has decided to engage in manufacturing, 
and Huntington Taylor has come trom Cloquet, Minn., 
and will have charge of the construction of the plant 
and the manufacturing operations. The sawmill will 
be equipped with two band mills and will be uptodate 
in every respect. 

Mr. Taylor says he expects to have it in operation 
by April 15 at the latest, if not a little earlier. Mr. 
Taylor has a thorough knowledge of lumber manu- 
facturing, having beeh with the Northern Lumber 
Company, Cloquet, Minn., for eighteen years, start- 
ing in the yard, piling lumber, but for a number of 


. 


which A. W. Lammers is manager, has been enjoying 
a very good summer and fall demand. George } 
Lammers has charge of sales in the Spokane office 
and a younger brother, Dean R. Lammers, represents 
the company out of Minneapolis in connection with the 
Learned Lumber Company, which also. represents th: 
S. H. L. Lumber Company. A. W. Lammers says he 
is encouraged by the volume of business received, as 
well as by the inquiries for the future and he looks 
for a continual steady demand for Inland Empir 
lumber products. 

C. H. Hershey, vice president of Stone & Hershey, 
wholesale lumber dealers, of Newark, N. J., spent 
some time during the last week in Spokane and other 
Inland Empire points. Stone & Hershey handle a 
great deal of Inland Empire lumber in the eastern 
States. 

I. R. Poole, secretary-trsasurer of the Mountain 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Nelson, B. C., 
was in Spokane last week conferring with lumbermen 
who are interested in mills in the mountain district in 
Canada and also visiting with A. W. Cooper, secretary 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of 
Spokane. Mr. Poole says that about 40 percent of 
the capacity of the mills in the mountain region in 
British Columbia are in operation this fall, which 
shows a very large curtailment in the output, owing 
to the lack of demand for lumber. He says, however, 
that crops in the Saskatchewan and Alberta country 
have never looked better than at present; that wheat 
is averaging thirty-eight bushels to the acre in Alberta, 
which means that the farmers in the prairie section 
of western Canada will be enabled to pay up some of 
their past due obligations and no doubt 
when spring comes will do considerable 





The Rose Lake Lumber Company, 
Rose Lake, Ida., has been operating two 
shifts this season, as has the Stack- 
Gibbs Lumber Company, at Gibbs, Ida. 
The Humbird Lumber Company, Sand- 
point, Ida., is running its mill at Sand- 
point and also its mill at Kootenai 
‘lays only. 

The sawmill of the Phoenix Lumber 
Company, Spokane, is shut down, but 
the planing mill is in operation. The 
plant of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
nany, Spokane, is running steadily. 





Busy at Saint Maries. 


The fine new plant of the St. Maries 
Lumber Company, at St. Maries, Ida., 
of which William Kroll is president, 
and his son Arthur Kroll vice president 
and in charge of the sales, is running 
steadily days only. During July and 
August the plant was run a quarter 
overtime. As usual the St. Maries 
company is making white pine lumber 
mostly this year, the cut running about 
75 percent to white pine, and the out 
put will amount to about 25,000,000 
feet. as compared with 27,000,000 feet last year. 

Although the plant is new and one of the most 
modern in the Inland Empire, some improvements 
have been made this year, including the completion of 
laying of tracks in the yard on which lumber is 
taken to pile on cars hauled by electric locomotives 
operated by storage battery system. Beyond the mill 
forty acres of excellent land has been cleared and 
sowed to grass. The land is very fertile and was 
formerly overflowed annually by the St. Joe River, 
the waters of which are now kept away by dikes, 
making an ideal leve] location for the plant and yard. 

Mr. Kroll, who is an old time Michigan lumber 
manufacturer, with many friends in the lumber trade 
of the middle western States, says the company has 
had a very good summer and fall demand, although 
prices have not been satisfactory. With the improve- 
ment in price which is now prevailing he believes there 
should be better things ahead for lumber manufac- 
turers. This year demand has been good for No. 2 
boards in white pine which has been the leader. Last 
year No. 3 and 4 boards were the leaders. This im- 
provement in the grade demanded indicates the trade 
wants better things. 

L. A. Baker, secretary of the company, is in charge 
of the Spokane office in the Realty Building, while 
J. E. Smith, Mr. Kroll’s son-in-law, who is a director 
in the company, divides his time between the mill and 
the Spokane office. The office at the mill is a very 
comfortable structure with living rooms on the second 
floor where Mr. Kroll and his family live when they 
are in St. Maries, although their home is in Spokane. 
It is located on the banks of the St. Joe River and 
is surrounded by a garden with flowers in profusion. 


Running Days Only. 


The mills of the Blackwell Lumber Company at 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida., and Fernwood, Ida., as well as 
the mills of the Panhandle Lumber Company at Spirit 
Lake, Ida., and Ione, Wash., are running days only 
this year. They will so continue until the close of 
the season. The output, however, will be nearly the 





OFFICE OF ST. MARIES LUMBER COMPANY, ST. MARIES, IDA. 


years past has been assistant to Rudolph Weyerhaeuser 
in charge of operations. He is a rather young man, 
active and energetic, capable of hard work, and just 
the kind of a fellow to make things hum. 

The Rutledge Timber Company acquired its holdings 
in Idaho largely tributary to the St. Joe River, which 
flows into Coeur d’Alene Lake, nearly fifteen years 
ago. Its holdings embrace a fine quality of Idaho 
white pine. Frank J. Davies, the manager, is an 
experienced timberman. 


Inland Empire Notes. 


The Mann Lumber Company has been operating its 
plant at Henderson, Mont., of which Sam L. Boyd is 
manager, day and night steadily since May 1, cutting 
only Idaho white pine. The company recently arranged 
with J. A. McCampbell to represent it in eastern ter- 
ritory with headquarters at Minneapolis. Mr. Me- 
Campbell is one of the old time salesmen in that terri- 
tory for Inland Empire concerns, having been with 
the Humbird Lumber Company a number of years. 
He has a great many friends in the trade who will be 
pleased to learn that he is now with the Mann Lumber 
Company. In Iowa and Illinois the company is repre- 
sented by John Uhler, Burlington, Iowa, while the 
territory east of Chicago is looked after by Stone & 
Hershey, of Newark, N. J. Because of the excellent 
crops throughout the middle West Mr. Boyd looks 
for a healthy revival in the lumber business from 
now on. 

N. G. Neill, seeretary-treasurer of the Western Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association, with headquarters at 
Winnipeg, Can., was in Spokane this week on his re- 
turn from a visit to British Columbia and Puget Sound 
and while in Spokane conferred with A. L. Porter, 
secretary of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Spokane. Mr. Neill’s organization is 


entirely separate from Mr. Porter’s as the former 
covers Manitoba and the prairie States of western 
Canada. 

The S. H. L. Lumber Company, of Spokane, exten- 
sive wholesaler of Inland Empire lumber products, of 





building. 


The Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association is meeting with marked 
success in its arrangements for a lum- 
ber products’ exhibition to be given in 
connection with the annual convention 
of the association in Portland, Ore., in 
February. The Armory has been leased 
for the three days of the convention 
and exhibit spaces of 200 square feet 
each are being disposed of to lumber 
and shingle manufacturers as well as 
to the distributers of other products 
handled by retail lumber yards. The 
convention will hold business sessions 
during the forenoons only during the 
three cays of the convention and at 
noon, headed by a brass band, those in 
attendance will march from the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, the headquarters, to the 
Armory, where the afternoons will be 
devoted to the exhibits. Secretary A. 
L. Porter, of Spokane, returned Mon- 
day after spending several days in 
Portland in consultation with A. R. 
Graham, traveling representative of the 
association. Mr. Porter reports meet- 
ing with success in arranging for exhibits on the part 
of lumber and shingle manufacturers. 

Edgar Dalzell, of Chicago, manager of the Idaho 
White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, who has been 
spending two weeks in Spokane in conference with 
J. M. Richards, his assistant, and the directors of the 
agency, left the first of the wek for home. 

J. H. Dickinson, manager of the logging machinery 
department of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York, was in Spokane this week, where 
he met his brother, M. H. Dickinson, of Seattle, west- 
ern manager of the logging machinery department, 
and together they visited some of the logging opera 
tions in the Inland Empire. They have been very 
successful in establishing several of their steel spar, 
swinging boom skidders in Inland Empire and Pacific 
coast logging operations. J. H. Dickinson says busi- 
ness conditions in the Hast look materially better and 
that all indications point to marked prosperity in all 
lines in the very near future. Accompanied by his 
brother he will attend the Pacific Logging Congress 
and ‘ea forestry meeting in San Francisco this 
month. 








NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as 
follows: 

(Bids Opened October 19, 1915.) 


Quantity Delivery at 
ARTICLE. Feet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
AGING) PIANOS 26 55 ob oe we Miscellaneous. 


Pine, white, soft Idaho.16,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y....S8868 
Pine, yellow, hewn tim- 


ber .....eeeee0002e-30,000 feet. . Portsmouth, N. H..8868 
Poplar, firsts and seec- 

MME! vias bho bate ee 16,000 feet. Philadelphia, Pa...S8868 
Spruce, southern, mer- 

CRANGADIC ©. s/s as.0ctei Miscellaneous. Brooklyn, N. Y....8868 


(Bids Opened November 2, 1915.) 


Quantity Delivery at 
_ ARTICLE. Feet. Navy Yard. Sch. 
Te eee Miscellaneous. Puget Sound, Wash.8875 


PARC, ADT 6 1060.55.05 8 ee Miscellaneous.Washington, D. C..8877 
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YELLOW PINE IS REACHING A COMMANDING POSITION. 


Statistical Data Indicate Approach of Normal Conditions — Readjustment of Cut to Shipments Is Essential — Con- 
servative Production Will Assure Permanent Price 


Charles S. Keith, of Kansas City, Mo., president of 
the Southern Pine Association, was in Chicago for a 
couple of days this week looking after some association 
matters and also some important business for the Central 
Coal & Coke Company, of which he is the head. To a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Mr. Keith 
expressed himself as ‘‘feeling good’’ over the present 
situation and the outlook for southern yellow pine. As 
president of the Southern Pine Association, Mr. Keith 
has devoted himself wholeheartedly to the work of direct- 
ing the development of the policies of that organization 
and bringing about a better condition of affairs in the 
yellow pine industry especially and the lumber trade as 
a whole generally. He admits that less than six months 
ago he was feeling much discouraged over the outlook 
for the industry, but the improvement that began in May 
and has gone steadily forward since that time has 
infused new life into the situation and he now feels 
distinetly optimistic and enthusiastic. 

The excess of shipments over production that has been 
constant for the last four months has decreased stocks 
on hand very perceptibly and has placed the manufac- 
turers in a commanding position from which they are 
apt to be dislodged only by one thing—and that an act 
of their own: driving their mills to full capacity and 
piling up stocks. Conservative production for a few 
months longer will without question establish yellow 
pine again on a permanently sound basis, but exces- 
sive production can hardly fail to have a depressing 
effect. That considerable curtailment will yet have 
to be made to get the stocks back to normal is shown 
by some figures compiled recently by Mr. Keith. 

A statement issued by the old Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, covering reports from 283 mills, 
showed that in July, 1912, stock on hand was 20.7 per- 
cent of their annual production and these are assumed to 
have been normal stocks. Based on reports of produc- 
tion for the month of August, the annual average pro- 
duction per mill is 29,400,000 feet. Assuming that the 
mills reporting for August had the same stock on 
hand at that time as the average mill, the stock on 
hand in July, 1912, per mill was 6,085,000 feet. The 
cut and shipment reports of the mills for August, 1915, 
however, disclose the fact that on September 1, 1915, 
the average stock on hand per mill was 7,324,800 feet, 
being an accumulation per mill of 1,239,000 feet over 
stocks on hand in July, 1912, or an increase of 20 
percent. Experience would seem to indicate that until 
these stocks are reduced to a normal basis or 6,085,800 
fect, it would be a grave error in judgment for the 
manufacturers to operate to full capacity. To have 
had stocks on a normal basis on September 1, the 157 
mills reported should have shown 955,390,600 feet on 
hand instead of the 1,150,003,007 feet they did show, 
indicating that before normal conditions can be 
reached there must be a further reduction of 194,612,- 
407 feet. 

A further step in this direction was made in Sep- 
tember, the mills reporting for the month shipments of 
456,536,225 feet and production of 426,530,429 feet, 
resulting in a further reduction in stocks of 30,005,796 
feet. 

As reports indicate that as stocks are being reduced 
ihe prices are advancing, if present conditions con- 
tinne Mr. Keith believes that by March 1, 1916, stocks 
will have practically reached the normal basis of July, 
1912, and prices will have reached the basis of Feb- 
ruary, 1913. 


Weekly Bulletins to Sales Force. 


Mr. Keith has recently adopted the policy of send- 
ing out weekly bulletins to his sales force, based on 
the weekly report on order files issued by the Southern 
Pine Association. In his letter to them under date of 
October 12, he said: 

‘‘Wire report of this morning from the association 
shows that for the week ended October 8 the orders 
received were 121.9 percent of the shipments of lum- 
her. Based on the average production for August the 
orders received were 127.6 percent of the production 
and the shipments were 104.7 percent of the produc- 
tion, 

‘‘From this it will be noted that the mills of the 
subseribers to the association are continuing to receive 
orders in excess of their shipments, their shipments 
continuing in excess of their production. They are both 
accumulating orders and decreasing stocks. 


‘Orders received last week were 37.9 cars per mill, 
same being a slight reduction as against the week pre- 
vious. The shipments were 31.1 cars per mill, being 
less than the shipments for the week previous, this 
being due to the causes suggested in my letter to you 
of last week, namely, broken stocks and car shortage. 
Confirming this latter situation, I herewith.quote from 
a general letter from Secretary McGinty, of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, to the public under 
date of October 7, as follows: 

Informal complaints to the commission indicate that the 
annually recurring failure of transportation facilities known 
as “car shortage” is again appearing. The commission urges 
on all shippers and all carriers that close attention to meth- 
ods of loading, unloading, moving and promptly returning to 
use the cars now available will go far toward making the 
present supply of cars sufficient for all purposes. 


“And, further: 


The commission is moved to make this appeal by its desire 
to save both shippers and carriers from the losses which are 








occasioned by failures of car supply, and by its knowledge 
that measures such as are here suggested have operated in 
past seasons to save all concerned from heavy losses. 

‘Our reports show that practically 50 percent of 
the mills, subscribers to the association, are experienc- 
ing difficulties in this direction, although up to this 
time they are continuing to ship in excess of their 
production. When you consider that this is the first 
time that this has occurred in the lumber business for 
a period of two years, it indicates a rapid advance 
toward normal conditions. 

‘‘Since the beginning of this report of orders re- 
ceived and shipments made it has shown that the 
mills have received orders averaging for each week 
since the report began 35.2 cars per mill, and that they 
have made shipments averaging 32.2 cars per mill; 
in other words, during the entire period from June 
19 to date, that the volume of orders received has 
been 109.3 percent of the shipments; and, on the same 
basis of calculations as above, that the percentage of 
the volume of orders during this entire period has 
been 118.5 percent of the production, while the ship- 
ments during this entire period have been 108.4 per- 
cent of the production. 

‘*For four months now the shipments have been 
8.4 percent in excess of the production, and according 
to these figures, this, of course, means that the stocks 
have been matcrially reduced during this period; and, 
during this entire period the orders have been 9.3 
percent more than the shipments, showing a material 
accumulation of orders on hand. 


Scarcity of Stocks Results. 


‘‘Now, in this connection, the result of shipping in 
this manner, drawing on the stocks as has been done, 
has been to break the stocks badly, and we find that 








Betterment. 


some of the largest concerns in the business are out of 
the market entirely on items on the right hand side 
of the list, such as boards and dimension, and that 
these articles are extremely scarce. During the last 
two weeks there has been quite a development in the 
export trade and in the railroad trade. Foreign Gov- 
ernments have been in the market for considerable 
quantities of low grade material, especially the Italian 
Government, which has placed orders for 25,000,000 
feet of No. 2 boards, which has practically cleaned up 
the low grade board situation. We are receiving a 
great many inquiries on sawn timber, for export, and 
a vast volume of timber business from the eastern 
States. 

‘*Since sending you our price list of October 7 we 
have received in our office information of many ad- 
vances which make our list low today and will result 
in our sending out today an increased list on various 
items over our instructions to you of the 7th. 

‘*In this connection, would call your attention to 
the fact that we happen to have on hand a fair assort- 
ment of boards and dimension, which we will be glad 
to receive orders for at the prices we are sending you. 

‘*All of the information that is included herein 
would indicate that we may reasonably expect continu- 
ous advances in the price of lumber until same reaches 
a normal basis. I would call your special attention to 
the fact that the present price of lumber is still con- 
siderably below the average cost of production, as 
shown by figures submitted ‘to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission from the results of operations of twenty-eight 
of the largest yellow pine companies, and that the 
prices which we are asking are not exorbitant but 
are still low, and I am of the impression that the price 
of lumber will reach the price of February, 1913, some 
time between now and the first of next March.’’ 


FAVORS BOND ISSUES PROTECTED BY PUBLICITY. 





Expert Declares Retiring of Obligation Depends Largely Upon Ability to Market Prod- 
ucts, Assured by Effective Advertising. 





That lumber companies who are aggressive advertisers 
and who pay particular attention to the problem of 
marketing their product through an efficient sales organ- 
ization are the ones whose timber bonds will receive the 
most attention from the bond houses in future is the 
opinion frankly expressed by the head of a large banking 
house in an interview with a representative of the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN. Discussing this question recently, F. A. 
Brewer, of F. A. Brewer & Co., Chicago, laid especial 
stress on the importance of timber bonds being protected 





F. A. BREWER, OF CHICAGO ; 
An Advocate of Publicity for Bonded Companies. 


by judicious advertising and competent marketing meth- 
ods, as, without these, the most efficient manufacturing 
plant and the choicest timber tracts would be of little 
value in providing for the interest payment on bonds 
and retiring them at maturity. He said: 

‘‘During the last twelve years a great many million 
dollars’ worth of timberland bonds has been put on the 
market. As you are no doubt aware, during the last 
eighteen months trouble has come to a number of the 
companies who have bonded. This trouble has been 
attributed to various causes and sundry reasons have 
been given for it.. It is therefore not our intention 
either to moralize on the situation or to attempt to 
advance any more reasons for these defaults. I wish to 
say, however, it has been my experience in the twelve 
years we have been financing the lumbermen of the United 


States that the companies that have been most ably 
managed and have most readily met their obligations 
when they came due were the companies who made good 
lumber and let the people know about it; in other words, 
those who sold their lumber to advantage. A lumber 
company can have ever so good timber advantageously 
located as to transportation; it can have a mill of ample 
capacity running without a hitch or jerk, that is ably 
managed; it may be a company that is well officered; 
and yet if it does not have the ability to sell its product 
its organization is not well balanced. Its lumber is 
stacked up in the yard and it fails in the very object 
and purpose for which it is putting forth effort. In my 
estimation the sales end of the lumber business is the 
most important end. We have seen excellent lumber 
economically manufactured and yet the company has 
failed in business because it has not sold its product well. 

‘¢A lumber company with a bond issue outstanding 
that stacks its lumber in the yards and is unable to sell 
it must remember that it is also stacking up its indebted- 
ness and that sooner or later an unpleasant situation will 
arise. Interest on bonds can not be paid by stacking 
up lumber. 

‘¢T wish to go on record in saying that we have always 
given a great deal of attention in the past, when con- 
sidering a bond issue of any company, to the selling 
ability of that company and in future we shall give 
more attention to this end of the business than ever 
before. We are at the present time putting on the mar- 
ket an issue of $225,000 bonds of the Conway Lumber 
Company, of Conway, S.C. The product of this company 
is contracted for and sold through the organization of 
the Willson Bros.’ Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
whose ability to sell is very well known; in fact, the 
Willson Bros.’ company is a selling organization. This 
is merely a concrete example of what we are herein treat- 
ing on in a general way, namely, that in the making of 
a timberland bond you can hedge it about by all the 
legal precautions that it is possible to take; you can 
carefully arrange your sinking fund, and every other 
part of the issue may be properly coérdinated, and yet 
the important end of the entire structure is to see that 
the company is able to market its product advantageously 
and rapidly. 

‘¢We might add that one of the most successful com- 
panies that we have bonded now has in the hands of 
the trustees a large surplus over and above the amount 
necessary to take care of its next series of bonds, and 
this is due entirely to that company’s ability to market 
its lumber. Its sales organization ‘has the right snap 
and even under adverse conditions it has been able to 
put away all the lumber it has been able to manufacture. 
The right kind of push—the right kind of advertising 
—does it. 

“‘T do not believe anyone ‘will be unable to grasp the 
burden of the message I am trying to convey, namely, 
that the sales end of the lumber business is the end that 
keeps the wheels turning, and I would like to repeat 
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that it is the intention of the banking house of F. A. 
Brewer & Co. in future to give more attention to this 
end of the business of any company applying for a loan 
than we have ever given to it in the past. Let us take 
for example all the companies that are offering substi- 
tutes for lumber. The tar, slat., and asbestos substi- 
tutes for roofing—the concrete and steel substitutes for 
building, have become popular as they are through the 
advertising and sales departments of the respective com- 
panies selling them. We have seen many inferior articles 
put on the market and become successful merely through 
suecessful selling organization—successful advertising. 
We do not advocate the sale of inferior articles of any 
kind, of course, but we could mention a great many off 
hand that have made money and it has been purely 
through creating a demand for them, or, let us say, 
through the ability of some wideawake, snappy sales and 
advertising manager. 

‘“As a message to the lumberman we would say, make 
good lumber but sell it.’’ 





EXPLOITS YELLOW PINE VIGOROUSLY. 


Loyal Southern Enterprise Specializes in Large Sizes— 
Unusual Logging Equipment. 


ee WETUMPKA, ALA. 

The dazzling yellow paint that covers every building 
connected with the new plant of the Ensign Yellow 
Pine Company, at this point, has a special significance 
which was explained by the management to a representa- 
tive of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN upon the occasion of a 
recent visit to this very interesting plant. So loyal is 
the Ensign Yellow Pine Company to the product it 
manufactures that no substitute was permitted to be used 
in its construction and the plant has been built entirely 
of southern yellow pine, as have been the neat cottages 
and quarters for the laborers, all of which are painted 
a canary color, carrying out the suggestion of the name 
‘*vellow pine.’’ Here the company has built a model 
sawmill town with its mill plant, commissary, hotels and 
homes all laid out in symmetrical order that compels the 
admiration of every visitor. The town is laid out in 
streets and avenues, each appropriately named. 

The plant of the Ensign Yellow Pine Company at We- 
tumpka, one of the South’s newest sawmills, which has 
been completed within recent months, is modern in every 
respect and is unusually well built and is equipped with 
the very latest heavy machinery furnished by Clark 














PREPARING BOILER FOR AERIAL TRIP ACROSS A 
RIVER. 

















LOCOMOTIVE BOILER TRANSPORTED BY CABLEWAY. 


_ 


Bros. Company, of Olean, N. Y. It is a cireular and top 
sawmill especially arranged to manufacture timbers an 
boards. The Ensign Yellow Pine Company specializes 
in extra long and heavy dimension stock, cutting timbers 
up to 75 feet in lengths, the largest timbers cut in the 
South, and surfacing four sides 24 by 30 inches. In con- 
nection with the saw mill there is a planer, molding, 
shingle and lath mill. The power for the entire plant 
is supplied by a battery of six Casey & Hedges boilers, 
and the 1,000 horsepower Corliss engine that drives the 
machinery is said to be the very latest and most approve:| 
type. The mill has a capacity of between 75,000 ani 
100,000 feet a day. ; 

The one principal feature of this new operation that 
stands out as a distinet novelty is the giant steel cable- 
way that spans the Coosa River for 1,000 feet, at 
height of almost 100 feet. The sawmill lies on one bank 
of the stream, where the railroad offers an outlet for the 
products of the mill, while the timber is located on the 
opposite side. All the logs for the mill are conveyed 
across the river on this eableway in unit package form 
and all the logging machinery, loaders, skidders, loco- 
motives, rails ete. connected with the logging operations 
were transferred across the river in the same manner, 
While on his visit to this interesting plant the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative saw a forty-five ton loco- 
motive make the trip across this span with the utmost 
ease. This is said to be the only sawmill plant in the 
South where this system of logging is used. Towers 
200 feet high, built of southern yellow pine, heart tim- 
bers, have been erected—one on each bank of the river. 
To these towers have been reeved a heavy steel cable, 
supplied by the A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company, of 
St. Louis; this cable transporting across the river all the 
logs that are sawn in this uptodate mill. A system of 
electric signals has been installed that will govern the 
operation of this eableway. 

To bring its logs to the plant the company has built 
a six-mile logging railroad into the timber. This is a 
standard gage railroad, built of 60-pound rail and bal- 
lasted with as much care as if it were a trunk line. The 
woods equipment consists of a mammoth four line Me- 
Giffert skidder and Clyde loader with one Baldwin anid 
one Rogers locomotive, log cars, wagons ete. The frames 
of all the log cars are made of southern yellow pine, 
as the management would have no substitute where wooil 
could be used. 

The sawmill of the Ensign Yellow Pine Company is 
equipped with rope drives, the Plymouth Cordage Com- 
pany of North Plymouth, Mass., having supplied about 
5,000 feet of manila rope for this purpose. 





EFFECT OF PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT ON STRENGTH. 


Forest Service Engineers Investigate This Interesting Subject—Variable Results Secured—Further Series of Tests 
Being Carried on to Gain Additional Information. 


In bulletin No. 286 of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the Forest Service reports the 
results of some very interesting strength tests of 
structural timbers treated by commercial wood pre- 
serving processes, which tests were conducted by H. 8S. 
Betts and J. A. Newlin, engineers in forest products 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis. 
The processes referred to were the application of creo- 
sote involving the boiling process and the steaming 
process. 

The woods tested were longleaf pine and _ loblolly 
pine from southern Mississippi and Louisiana, and 
Douglas fir selected from two western mills. The tim- 
bers selected were 8x16 inches in section and in Doug- 
las fir 52 feet long, while in the two southern pines 
they ranged from 28 to 52 feet in length. The long- 
leat pine was select structural timber, while the lob- 
lolly was of a less valuable sort, this wood not often 
producing timbers which can be classed as select strue- 
tural on account of the percentage of sap and ordi- 
narily the iarger number of knots. The Douglas fir 
included three grades of material—select, merchant- 
able and common, as classified by the grading rules of 
the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

The original long timbers were sorted into pairs— 
the two timbers in each pair as nearly alike as pos- 
sible. These timbers were then cut in two in the 
middle, making feur pieces for each pair of original 
timbers, with a dise one inch in length cut out in the 
middle of the original stick and used for moisture de 
terminations. 

These timbers were then arranged in two groups, 
four of the 14-or 16-foot timbers in each group. In 
group 1 the butt pieces of the first timber was treated 
as received and tested immediately, while the top was 
tested as received. In the other timber of the pair the 
butt half was treated as received and seasoned before 
testing, while the top cut was seasoned before testing. 
Group 2 is exactly similar to group 1, except that the 
treatment, as between the butt cut and the top cut, was 
reversed throughout. 


How Timbers Were Treated. 


In the preservative treatment loblolly pine was 
steamed for four hours under 29 pounds’ pressure; a 
vacuum of 26 inches was then applied for one hour. 
Creosote was then applied at 125 pounds’ pressure and 
a temperature of 140 degrees Fahrenheit for 414 hours; 
vacuum of 2314 inches applied for 4% hours—absorp- 
tion of oil 131% pounds per cubic foot of wood. 

The longleaf pine was steamed six hours at 30 
pounds, 26-inch vacuum applied one hour, creosote at 
128 pounds and 140 degrees Fahrenheit applied for 
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5% hours—absorption 12% pounds per cubie foot of 
wood. 

Douglas fir was treated by two processes. In the 
boiling process it was boiled in creosote for 21% 
hours at 215 degrees, although the treating plant offi- 
cials later reported that the thermometer used upon 
a later test was found to register 40 degrees too 
low. There was a loss of moisture during the boiling 
of 1.2 pounds per cubie foot of wood. The treatment 
was then continued for 5% hours, during which the 
pressure was raised from 0 to 145 pounds at a tem- 
perature of about 190 degrees Fahrenheit—total ab- 
sorption of oil, as determined by tank readings, was 
11.2 pounds per cubic foot of wood. 

In the steaming process the charge was steamed at 
90 pounds’ pressure per square inch for 4% hours, 
this pressure producing -a temperature of about 325 
degres Fahrenheit; a vacuum of 20 inches was ap- 
plied for 184% hours, temperature at the end of that 
period being 220 degrees. ‘The cylinder was then 
filled with oil and pressure raised to 140 pounds per 
square inch during a period of 24% hours. The tem- 
perature of the oil during this period was about 208 
degrees Fahrenheit; the absorption was about 3.1 
pounds per cubie foot of wood, as figured from in- 
crease in original weight of stringers. The stringers 
were, however, not weighed after the steaming, so 
that the probable loss can not be taken into account 
in computing the absorption. 

The strength tests included fiber stress at elastic 
limit, modulus of rupture, modulus of elasticity and 
longitudinal shear. 


How Conclusions Should Be Drawn. 


The cautionary statement is made in discussing the 
result of the tests that the different woods were not 
treated under similar conditions and the test material 
was not selected for the purpose of comparing the 
various species. It is stated that for these reasons 
conclusions should not be drawn regarding the eom- 
parative effect of creosoting on the strength of the 
different woods. 

The diagrams show in loblolly pine an evident weak- 
ening due to the treatment, although the tests were 
too few to make a definite statement of its amount. 
The opinion is given, however, that it is probably 
not more than 17 percent. The fiber stress at elastic 
limit, which is the real working strength, shows a 
greater weakening and also stiffness. In both these 
qualities the weakening is more marked in the air-dry 
than in the partly air-dry stringers in both treated 
and untreated material. The seasoned material is 
about 30 percent stronger than the partly air-dry. 


From the diagrams for longleaf pine it does not 
appear that the breaking strength was affected by the 
treatment used. There is a slight reduction in the 
average strength at eiastic limit and the average 
stiffness. 

As to Douglas fir, the boiling process described ap- 
pears to produce a marked weakening of the breaking 
strength, which in the stringers tested green is 33 
percent less and in those tested after seasoning 39 
percent less than the average strength of the natural 
stringers. ‘The fiber stress at elastic limit also appears 
to be reduced, but to a lesser extent. In the green 
material the stiffness is not reduced but shows a 
falling off in the seasoned stringers due to the treat- 
ment. 


What the Tests Showed. 


By the steaming process described the strength was 
reduced to a less degree than by the boiling process, 
or 35 and 36 percent respectively, in the breaking 
stress and in the fiber stress at elastic limit. 

There was also a special series of tests made on 
small, clear specimens of all three woods. All the 
preservative processes caused some reduction in 
strength values of the unseasoned pieces, but there 
was a recovery ot strength after seasoning except in 
the tension tests. In the tension tests the weakening 
in the unseasoned material remained after seasoning 
in all the processes except the creosote bath process. 

The reason for the weakening caused in full-sized 
Douglas fir stringers by the preservative process is not 
discovered in this series of tests, but the theory is 
advanced that it is probably due to stresses set up in 
the stringers by rapid and unequal shrinkage during 
the process. A further series of tests is now under 
way on stringers treated at the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, which is expected to throw some light upon 
this important subject. 

The deductions from this series of tests are that 
timber may be very materially weakened by pre- 
servative processes, but that creosote in itself does not 
appear to exert a weakening action. The preservative 
process may seriously injure one kind of wood and 
have little or no effect on the strength of another, 
and this variable result may also be observed among 
different timbers of the same species, depending upon 
the form and size of the timber and its condition when 
subjected to treatment. 





During 1914 the United States exported to Costa 
Rica $677,046 worth of lumber and $440,961 worth of 
railroad ties. 
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in our community we have begun to talk about what we shall do 
through the winter to utilize our leisure time. Of course we intend 
that some of our activities as a community shall provide amusement 
solely; some will combine entertainment with instruction and others 
will be wholly of an educational character. All of our organizations, 
which by the way are loose and temporary, not permanent, include 
farm people only. The town people take no part in our activities but 
they have a number of organizations to which we are eligible and some 
features of which are specially designated for our benefit. 

\Ve have thought that inasmuch as November 1 is the first day of 
winter it would be appropriate to make Hallow-e’en—October 31—the 
date for the opening of our winter’s program. That night, we know 
from long experience, is usually utilized by the young people to play 
pranks of all sorts. Therefore, we are planning our program in such 
a way as to interest the young people. We are going to introduce 
some of the old customs and observances that were common hundreds 
of years ago, The first number, or at any rate the principal number, 
on the program, before the frolics begin, will be a sketchy paper or 
address in which will be set forth in an interesting manner some of 
the facts regarding Hallow-e’en customs, their significance ete. 

This paper will serve as an introduction and explanation of some 
of the frolics that will follow. Of course we shall have the tubs of 
water and the apples; also the whirling stick with the candle on one 
end and the apple on the other end, to be caught in the mouth if pos- 
sible. Then we shall have jack-o’-lanterns galore for decorative pur- 
poses, and probably a big bonfire to end the performances. 

This entertainment or meeting is to be held in our schoolhouse, as 
are all of our meetings, including church services and Sunday school. 

Somewhere in the program we are going to interject a serious busi- 
ness meeting at which we shall discuss plans for the winter. One pro- 
ject we have in mind is the organizing‘of an agricultural club for the 
adults, including such young people as have reached an age at which 
they will be interested in discussions that will probably take place at 
our meetings. Several of us have talked over these plans in a general 
way with a view of discovering and agreeing upon the subjects for 
discussion that would likely be of the most interest and value to peo- 
ple of this community. Alfalfa growing is to be one of the first sub- 
jects discussed in the winter’s programs. 

While this is as much or more of a fruit country than an agricul- 
tural district, yet we have been trying to introduce some general farm- 
ing and dairying, with considerable success. The school district has 
bought a half-acre of land for experimental purposes and we shall 
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RURAL COMMUNITIES SHOULD PREPARE FOR WINTER ACTIVITIES. 
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cooperate with the State experiment station, or rather we shall work 
under its direction, next year in promoting a school garden with a 
view of having products to exhibit at the county and State fairs. We 
have some fruit trees on the plot and the children this year picked 
and packed the fruit. They will also take care of the trees, thus get- 
ting experience in horticultural work. 

Perhaps some other communities may profit by our experience in 
organizing our local school agricultural club—rather by our lack of 
success than our success. We took all the steps that were preliminary 
to the real work of organizing, got the land, the seeds etc., but when 
we undertook to organize we found that the young people could not 
get it out of their heads that the organization was not a social affair. 
The consequence was that some of them undertook to inject into the 
organization all the neighborhood prejudices and antipathies that have 
been developed in social intercourse. But we are going to make a suc- 
cess of the organization next year, for the experience this year was of 
just such a character as to show us the dangers to avoid. 

Curiously enough, the use of the schoolhouse for these community 
meetings has given rise to some friction. It is very difficult to keep 
the young people within bounds sometimes. Before and after the 
meetings they must be busy at something and they sometimes get into 
mischief. For example, the janitor cleans up the school room on Fri- 
day and puts everything in order for Monday’s school. ‘Then the 
young folks at the Friday night meeting get out the crayons and write 
all over the board. Once some cigarette papers were found on Mon- 
day morning back of the stove, the inference being drawn by neighbor- 
hood critics that cigarette smoking was permitted in the school room. 

Then of course when these Friday night meetings are held some- 
body besides the teacher and the janitor must have a key, and this 
key does not always get back into proper hands before there is a story 
around the community that somebody has gone into the schoolhouse 
on nights when no meetings were held. But that trouble was soon 
stopped by placing the key in the custody of one trustworthy person. 

The local newspaper has a correspondent in our community and his 
contributions regarding community activities are given ample space. 
As a consequence people in the town are almost as well informed re- 
garding our doings as are the people of the neighborhood. The board 
of trade has organized a creamery and is offering special inducements 
to the farmers to engage in the dairy industry. The board also main- 
tains a rest room for the convenience and comfort of rural residents. 
Everybody uses the room and it has come to be looked upon as a 
legitimate and essential part of the town’s facilities. 











DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


at the close of August amounting to $1,815,000 and 
























































THE People’s Press, of Owatonna, Minn., gives consid- 
erable prominence in its columns to the news that a large 
number of farmers in that locality have bought lime- 
stone to put on their lands in preparation for raising 
alfalfa. News of this kind is the most important that a 
locul newspaper in an agricultural community can pub- 
lish. Other farmers reading the item will be interested 
in the experiment and will watch for the results after 
the alfalfa is sown. In the introducing of new crops 
nothing appeals to the hard headed farmer more than 
actual demonstrations. That is why the experiment sta- 
tion and the county agent have proved to be so successful. 

* * * 


‘‘ HIKES’? for farm boys have been made features in 
seclions where work of interesting the young fellows in 
scientific agriculture has been carried on. One such hike 
participated in by fifty-five boys of Williston, N. D., 
meinded walks to the experiment station, to an alfalfa 
field, a chicken farm, a dairy farm and judging of stock. 
he hike lasted five days and the boys camped out each 


night, 
* * * 


‘THE eivies committee of the Ferndale (Cal.) Village 
Clib has donated to the village a handsome white poree- 
lain fountain of the bubbling type. A local plumber 
‘stalled the fountain, the village paying for the labor. 


* * * 


“NDER the auspices of the Lockhart (Tex.) Com- 
mercial Club a live stock, agricultural and home products 
extibit was held in Lockhart. The show was said to be 
tio best ever held in that section .of the State. A spe- 
“1 agricultural agent was present on two days of the 
Cscibit and gave lectures and demonstrations on the 
th ‘tment of diseases of live ‘stock. Articles winning 
fist prizes at the Lockhart exhibit will be forwarded 
to the State fair at Dallas and to the Cotton Palace at 
Waco as exhibits from Caldwell County. 


* * * 


"OR THE first time in 1915 the monthly sales report of 
~ears, Roebuck & Co. has shown a falling off in gross 
“iles. September sales amounted to $8,150,067, a falling 
off of $607,220, or 6.93 percent, as compared with Sep- 
tember, 1914. A note accompanying the sales report 
seb that September sales for last year were abnormally 
“arge owing to an accumulation of grocery orders received 
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WINTER AMUSEMENTS. 


Soon the farmers’ outdoor agricultural activities 
will cease, and if left to themselves many of them 
will “hibernate.”’ If they would only hibernate 
perhaps the local merchant would be happy; but 
instead they are more likely to devote a great deal 
of their spare time to the study of the big mail 
order catalogs. As a consequence much of the 
money coming from their crops will gravitate to 
the coffers of the distant mail order magnate. 

Revising the adage, ‘“‘The catalog concern always 
finds work for idle farmers to do,’’ and if some- 
one does not interpose in behalf of the local mer- 
chant he will soon cease to be of importance as a 
means of providing his community with the neces- 
sities and conveniences of civilized society; and will 
become in fact what mail order buyers sometimes 
declare he already is—a useless appendage and bur- 
den upon the consumer. 

Many rural communities have not enough inhab- 
itants. of the purely agricultural class to organize 
in a way to afford themselves entertainment and 
instruction throughout the winter. Hence they 
need the assistance and codperation of the towns- 
people, and it is of the most vital interest and im- 
portance to the business men that the country 
people be enabled to participate in the activities 
that make life in the town during the winter more 
enjoyable than it is on the farm. 

Every program in order to interest the farmer 
should include something pertaining to hls work— 
his business—and its improvement. Business men 
belong to organizations and attend meetings at 
which their businesses are discussed, and they 
have more opportunities and more time to study 
methods and improvements than do the farmers. 
They should, therefore, do what they can to help 
the farmers. In the lecture course include one 
number dealing with farm problems; get a lec- 
turer from the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion to talk on crops and their culture, the value 
of legumes in systems of rotation, and the use of 
barnyard manures, lime, phosphates etc. A _ lec- 
ture of that sort will give the average farmer a 
new view of his vocation, and may be a sort of 
“eye-opener” to the business men of the community. 

Social activities also should in their larger 
aspects include the farming population. Care 
should be taken to arrange or plan these affairs 
on a scale that will take in the whole community, 
country people as well as townspeople, with a 
view of unifying the interests of the two and knit- 
ting them into a homogeneous community. This 
is the season to prepare for this work and no time 
will be lost in those communities in which the 
business men realize its importance. 











shipped during September. For the first nine months of 
the year the gross sales of the concern showed an in- 
crease of 9.17 percent over the corresponding period 
of 1914. 





































* * * 


ConpiTIONS of the high school were the subject dis- 
eussed at a meeting of the Red Cloud (Neb.) commer- 
cial club. The facts were brought out that light and 
ventilation were unsatisfactory and a report on the con- 
dition was to be published so that the entire community 
might be fully advised. At the same meeting a fund in 
the hands of a committee designed for another purpose 
but remaining unused was donated: to the farmers’ insti- 
tute fund which had been unprovided for by the legis 


lature. 
* * * 


AT ALBANY, Ore., steps are being taken to form a good 
roads association ‘‘to investigate and study-road build- 
ing, distribute information gained and further road 
building in the State of Oregon and especially in Linn 
County.’ 

* * * 


A CAMPAIGN is being carried on in and around Vie- 
toria, Tex., for the organizing of farmers’ clubs. 


* * * 


THE CAMPAIGN against illiteracy that has been carried 
on in Alabama has been very successful, according to a 
report made to the governor by the State superintendent 
of public instruction. The work was carried on under 
the direction of an illiteracy commission and was or- 
ganized in the various counties under the direction of 
volunteer teachers. The commission was agreeably sur- 
prised at the friendly spirit of codperation and apprecia- 
tion shown by the people throughout the State and by the 
illiterates themselves. Letters received from adults who 
have recently been taught to write show that efforts to 
teach even the aged may be successful and therefore well 
worth the time and energy expended. 


* * * 


THE FAcT that the Minnesota State Fair Association 
rented a booth to a big mail order house which utilized 
the space to advertise itself, chiefly by passing out its 
catalogs, has aroused the ire of editors of that State. 
Some of them have asked that the legislature refuse 
further appropriations to the fair if this aid is given to 
the mail order houses. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


How Conservation of Health as a Leading Industry Has Made a Town Famous—Art Combined With Comfort in a 
Hotel—Catalog Competition and the Automobile Craze Affect Trade. 


IN A FAMOUS HEALTH CENTER. 


Mention Battle Creek, Mich., in a crowd, and every 
man there knows all about it even though he may never 
have been within 1,000 miles of the place. Battle Creek 
is one of the spots that have gotten famous for one or 
two things; and when this happens no amount of talking 
or protest can change the public opinion about it. Iowa, 
for example, is known for its corn and hogs, and when 
an Iowan tries to tell about the Welsh music festival 
held every winter in Des Moines, the number of famous 
writers born within the State, or the Keokuk dam the 
man from out of the State smiles indulgently as Pader- 
ewski might do if a citizen of Punkville described the 
glorious music dispensed by the local brass band. The 
man from out of the State knows that Iowa is not in the 
running except as a producer of corn and hogs. Well, 
it is much like that in the case of Battle Creek. “The 
man from out of the State knows about the big sani- 
tarium and the Kellogg and Post factories where wheat 
and corn are made into breakfast food and drink. Other- 
wise Battle Creek does not exist for him. 

The sanitarium and the food factories are important 
to the city; but it is a place of about 35,000 people, so 
Fred Wells, president of Rathbun & Craft Lumber & 
Coal Company, tells me, and a. city of that size is cer- 
tain to have a good many other industries. There are 
steam pump works, printing press factories, the Grand 
Trunk shops, threshing machine factories, a great trans- 
forming station to which electricity of 140,000 voltage 
is brought on high tension wires and from which it is dis- 
tributed all over southern Michigan, and a large num- 
ber of less important factories and shops. Every man I 
talked to about the town mentioned the fact that the 
city has such a widely diversified industrial life that 
there is small danger of its ever taking a hard bump. 
Other Michigan cities, such as Detroit, Flint and Lan- 
sing, are flourishing now on account of the automobile 
business. There is no reason that I know of for think- 
ing that the auto business will slump. On the contrary, 
an increasingly large field seems to be opening before it. 
But should the unforeseen thing happen and the auto lose 
popularity these cities would feel the reaction pretty 
hard. It would be like my having to make my living by 
going to work! 

Michigan has become rather famous during the last 
quarter of a century for her young millionaires. Henry 
Ford is the most famous, perhaps, and probably the auto 
industry has raised more men to wealth suddenly than 
has any other industry. But Battle Creek has consider- 
able wealth that came in with amazing suddenness. 
C. W. Post, whose name is associated with Postum, 
Post Toasties and Grape Nuts, was at one time so poor 
that Mr. Wells felt he was taking a chance when he sold 
the future breakfast food king $30 worth of lumber on 
eredit. Mr. Post hit upon his food idea and in eighteen 
or nineteen years accumulated about $26,000,000. There 
is nothing in the Arabian Nights much more marvelous 
than that. Mr. Post is dead, and in his death Battle 
Creek received a rather serious blow, for he was a man 
of courage and of large ideas, and when he decided a 
thing must be done it usually was done. 


Memories of a Sybarite. 


One of the first monuments to Mr. Post’s energy and 
peculiar genius that the traveler sees in Battle Creek 
is the Past Tavern, a hotel unlike any other I have seen 
in the course of what little traveling I have done. The 
hotel as it stands represents an investment of $800,000 
and probably $250,000 of this is invested in art works. 
The place is a combination of hotel and art gallery. 
Those lumbermen who have been in the city to attend 
lumber conventions or to renew their youth in the sani- 
tarium will remember the Tavern. During a few years’ 
chase after information about retail lumber I have eaten 
in several different kinds of dining rooms. There is the 
one where the exhaust fan roars and the kettles and pots 
clang and the red-faced waiter bellows ‘‘ham and’? at 
the kitchen and a wet, hot smell of boiled cabbage 
drowns your appetite as you sit on a high stool at a 
counter and drink muddy water out of a glass you are 
certain hasn’t been washed since the place was started 
in 1893. There is the rather respectable place in a west- 
ern city where a cow person sipped beer out of a bottle 
without seeing the glass which the waiter suggestively 
placed beside his plate. There is the Green Tea Pot of 
many variations but with the ever-present palms and 
the air of dingy gentility. There are the smart restau- 
rants where the ladies wear clothes you’re glad your wife 
doesn’t wear and where everybody talks loudly. There 
are the coldly elegant places where it costs 10 cents a 
breath, where no one talks, finishes as quickly as possible 
and steals out with a sense of relief. And then there is 
the Post Tavern dining room. 

Nobody eats with his knife in this dining room. There 
is no loud talking. Every person comes in with a pleased 
and expectant look on his face and lingers over his salad. 
Warmth and color are everywhere, beginning with the 
rich maroon carpet and extending over the tapestry-cov- 
ered chairs, the walls of white and robin’s-egg blue and 
the score or more of paintings. A cavalier in a lace 
collar looks down in haughty and elegant hunger. A 
caravan comes marching across the desert bringing you 
tropical fruits. A lady dressed in an evening gown 
looks out of a gilt frame as though to say that if prop- 











erly introduced she might accept an invitation to dinner. 
Wild cattle stand in wilder country waiting to become 
planked steaks for hungry lumbermen to eat. And aged 
and shuffling Uncle George who waits on the Post family 
at the table in the southeast corner of the room hovers 
over you, sees that you have everything, and suggests 
zweibach as being good for the digestion. 


Combining Art and Utility. 


Mr. Post traveled over much of the world and bought 
great quantities of paintings, part of which he hung in 
his office and part in the Tavern where he lived. He 
never bought art works through an agent. If he saw 
something he liked he bought it, so his collection repre- 
sents his own likes and not what some other person said 
he ought to like. Mr. Wells took us to Postumville and 
into the office, where we were met by a courteous and 
friendly young fellow who is instructor in languages in 
a famous college, and who acts as art guide during the 
summer. This young man, who wore a Charlie Chaplin 
moustache and whose language made a lumber ink- 
slinger blush for his own carelessness of speech, showed 
us the carved Venetian furniture of Mr. Post’s private 
office and the $300,000 worth of painting and sculpture 
in the lobbies of the building. Here, mixed in with the 
busts of Roman emperors and paintings taken from 
Italian palaces, are the pictures used in the advertising 
that has helped make this big fortune. There are the 
ruddy old man whose face has advertised Postum for 
fifteen years, the child asleep with a bowl of Post 
Toasties beside it, and all the rest. There are paintings 
of the ‘‘Three Bad Servants,’’ the same being liquor, 

















“She might accept an invitation to dinner.” 


tobacco and coffee, with a good servant pointing out the 
road to Wellville. Here, also, we met W. H. Post, the 
man who invented Instant Postum. Out near the office 
is the little old house where Mr. Post made his start 
in 1895. 

The Kellogg factory is nearby, though there is no love 
lost between the two neighbors. They simply ignore 
each other at home and fight at the drop of a hat abroad. 
Mr. Kellogg does a great many things for his employees. 
On the top floor of the factory are club rooms, and tennis 
courts and all kinds of other features add to the com- 
fort and the pleasure of the factory workers. 


Show Places of an Interesting Town. 


Mr. Wells gives considerable time to the city as well 
as to making his lumber business go. Probably that is 
the reason that every time I go to see him he talks ten 
minutes about the yard and the state of the business 
and then takes me out to see the city. He is still presi- 
dent of the school board and calls the buildings ‘‘my 
school houses.’’ When I called he was on the point of 
going out to look after some coal deliveries, so he wound 
up his Ford, loaded me in, and we saw much of the 
town. He pushed the little road bug through all sorts 
of places, made it pull out of mud holes, tore past big 
ears, and always got there right side up. ‘‘I drive 
every day, rain or shine,’’ he remarked, ‘‘and my 
monthly mileage averages 1,200 miles.’’ 

Battle Creek has no poor quarters. There are no slums 
such as a person usually sees in a factory city of its 
size. Mr. Post wanted his employees to own their homes, 
so he built a great number of houses and sold them to 
his people on a monthly-payment basis. Each month 
the buyer paid 1/100 of the price. If it were a $1,500 
house he paid $15 a month. Then Mr. Post offered prizes 
to the home owner who kept his lawn in the finest con- 
dition. The estate still appropriates several hundred 
dollars a year for these prizes, and this helps make the 


city one of the trimmest and best kept in the middle 
West. 

Mr. Wells can get in about anywhere, so we were for- 
tunate in seeing everything we wanted to see. He took 
us up to the big sanitarium on the hill where Dr. Kel- 
logg, brother of the breakfast food baron, gets people 
well by doing all kinds of things to them. 

‘*A good many people come here simply because they 
are too lazy to do any work,’’ Mr. Wells remarked as we 
drove into the wide grounds and up to the huge building, 
‘*T have seen a United States senator, a justice of the 
Supreme Court, and a prominent lawyer splitting wood. 
This was what the doctors decided they ought to do to 
improve their health.’’ 


Building Up the Decrepit. 


We went into the gymnasium and saw old men and 
young, fat women and thin swinging along in a grand 
march while a muscular youth whanged a piano. If 
you’ve ever seen a lot of lambs playing follow the leader 
you have a fair notion of how this grand march went 
on. When the lamb in the lead jumps stiff-legged over 
a weed all the other lambs do the same; and when the 
athletic leader of the march did a few fancy dance 
steps plump grandmother back in the ranks obediently 
did her blamedest to imitate him. Verily, the world has 
lost many a Dorothy Castle because numbers of excel- 
lent old ladies had no experience with the light fan- 
tastic until a modern doctor prescribed it to shake up a 
lazy liver. 

‘*Oh dear,’’ faintly sighed a square young woman of 
bungalow architecture as she dropped out of line and 
sank into a chair that squeaked under the load. ‘‘I 
fear I am a trifle em bon point for such violent exer- 
tion.’’ 

‘¢What does she mean om bong paw?’’ asked a spec- 
tator with a golf cap pulled down to his ears. 

‘¢Aw, that’s Dutch,’’ said his companion, ‘‘and it 
means she’s too fat to play.’’ 

Wells led the way into the Swedish movement rooms 
and we saw tables where one lies down and has his 
stomach kneaded by machinery, and a human thrashing 
machine where the victim stands near and gets spanked 
by rotating fins in a way that would have delighted the 
hearts of a couple of my early school teachers. Wells, 
who is an adventurous fellow, mounted a mechanical 
horse, got a good grip of the reins, and took a rough 
gallop for a couple of minutes while his hat fell off and 
things jumped out of his pockets. He forgot to say 
whoa, so how was the horse to know it was time to stop? 


The Good Physician and His Charges. 


Out on the lawn in front of the sanitarium Mr. Wells 
pointed out Dr. John Harvey Kellogg himself. The doctor 
has no children of his own, so in order to get even he has 
adopted forty-three little folks and is raising and edu- 
eating them. I should think fate would feel downright 
abashed. If the good doctor has fair luck with his 
little family and has reunions every year he’ll have to 
arrange for his sanitarium guests to move out in favor 
of his adopted children. Evidently he is fond of little 
folks, for at his home he has playgrounds where any 
children of the city are welcome as long as they are good 
natured. If they quarrel they must go home. Children 
are welcome at the sanitarium, and all sorts of things 
are done for their entertainment. 

While we were in the parlor Madame Carhardt, who 
used to be a Munich grand opera singer and who now 
sings for the sanitarium guests, began warming up. A 
large man with a vacant stare got out a vacuum cleaner. 
“*Ich liebe dich’’ breathed the singer with a sweetness 
of tone that made one catch his breath. ‘‘Woooop!’’ 
gagged the cleaner as though it had stuck one foot into 
the grave. A period of dynamic silence. ‘‘Oh, that we 
two were Maying,’’ sighed the diva tentatively. 
‘‘Woooop!’’ rejoined the cleaner. ‘‘Ach,’’ said the 
singer, ‘‘how can one get sentimental when a vacuum 
cleaner gives a ‘woooop’’ every other word?’’ 

The sanitarium feeds its guests largely on vegetables, 
which are excellent things but monotonous. I hear of 
a vegetarian family that pursued their fad with vehe- 
mence; but the small son, being a vegetarian against 
his will, would buy a ‘‘weenie’’ with every penny he 
could beg or borrow. Some of the sanitarium guests 
feel the same way, so an enterprising man capitalized 
this longing by putting a shabby eats joint just across 
the street. This was the famous Little Red Onion, so 
named by a Chicago newspaper man. But it happened 
that this bit of property became valuable in the eyes 
of Dr. Kellogg, for he,is getting ready to put in several 
blocks of parking. So he paid $11,000 for the Little 
Red Onion. The owner took this sudden wealth, went 
down the street a little distance, and built a fine brick 
building where he runs a reputable restaurant. But he 
still calls it the Little Red Onion. 


RETAILING LUMBER IN PECULIAR SUR- 
ROUNDINGS. 


All these things have figured in the loca] lumber sales. 
The food factories are constantly in the market for 
lumber either to make additions or to replace worn 
parts, and the sanitarium is a large buyer. Mr. Wells 
spoke of these industries with a large amount of satis- 
faction, for they bring him in much money, and they add 
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to the wealth and fame of the town. A man who spends 
as much time as Mr. Wells does in working for the city 
is certain to have a public spirit bigger than can be 
measured by the income he makes off the city’s indus- 
tries, though that is something none of us is willing to 
do entirely without. The Rathbun & Kraft Lumber & 
Coal Company, of which Mr. Wells is president, has its 
yards within about a block of the Post Tavern, which 
is located on the busiest corner of the main street of 
Battle Creek. When I called, Mr. Rathbun was in New 
York, but Mr. Kraft was in the office. Mr. Kraft is a 
tall person, but he is also em bon point, as our sanitarium 
lady would have it. He is not too much that way to 
play, for he is a friendly, wideawake man who likes to 
fish. He and Mr. Wells are old fishing companions and 
have caught some wonderful monsters in the lakes around 
Battle Creek, according to their stories. Mr. Wells has 
fished all the way from Canada to the Gulf, and in the 
high school museum he showed me some fearful looking 
creatures that he has brought up with hook and line. 
I felt like echoing the opinion of the farmer who saw a 
camel for the first time: ‘‘There ain’t no such critter.’’ 

The Rathbun & Kraft yard, when I was there before, 
had a big brick building filled with planing mill ma- 
chinery. This time I found the machines to have been 
east out. The building is rented to a company that 
uses it as a garage. 

‘‘We found there was nothing in the mill for us,’’ 
Mr. Wells said. ‘‘When we used to operate it ourselves 
we lost money steadily, sometimes several thousand dol- 
lars in a year. We kept this up for a time because we 
thought it wouldn’t be possible to sell lumber unless we 
were fixed to do any kind of mill work for our customers. 
Finally we decided to try doing without it, and as nearly 
as I ean tell we get along just as well without it as with 
it, and save the loss, too.’’ 


The Planing Mill in the Retail Yard. 


This company has a little electric pocket planer that 
was wnizzing away as I walked through the yard. As I 
remember it Battle Creek is situated about at the border 
of the planing mill belt. I am going to try to find out 
if there is any change east of here in planing mill senti- 
ment. It seems to me that the general tendency is 
toward either big or little mills. The middle sized plant 
equipped to do about any kind of work and which belongs 
to a yard owner and draws trade only from his customers 
seems to be losing favor. Where a man contracts as 
well as sells lumber the situation is different, for a 
contractor can do considerable of the work in the mill 
that the carpenters would otherwise do at the job, and 
he can do it cheaper. The trouble lies in keeping his 
machines running steadily the year round and also in 
estimating correctly. I don’t hope to settle the planing 
mill problem, for running a mill seems to be born in 
some men just as witching for water is in others. I’ve 
never seen a sure ’nough water witch finding flowing 
wells with his forked stick, but men say there are such 
persons; but I have seen mills of all sizes that seem to 
be run more or less successfully. I’m going to try to 
gather some experience during the next month or so for 
the benefit of the retailer who is thinking that he ought 
to have a planing mill. At present it seems to me the 
majority of men feel that a few machines are all right 
and if a man wants to have a mill big enough to float a 
battleship in and can draw trade from over a wide area 
that is all right, too; but if he tries to support a baittle- 
ship mill on a row-boat trade he is a little off. If I 
guess rightly a good many medium sized mills are being 
changed over for other purposes. But we’ll try to get 
the opinions of men who are working with milling ma- 
chinery. 


Mail Order Competition in a Michigan Town. 


William D. Baker, president and manager of the 
Battle Creek Lumber Company, was out in the yard when 
I called. I chased him down to cover in the back end 
of the shed, and he sat on a ladder and talked to me 
whenever a neighboring excitable ripsaw would let him. 
This is Mr. Baker’s idea of a planing mill—that it shall 
consist of a saw or two that the men can start by throw- 
ing a switch and that won’t be costing anything for 
maintenance when there is no work to be done. 

‘*Business has been very fair here,’’ he remarked, 
‘though there has not been much small building. A 
couple of bank buildings have been going up, and this 
has brought in a good lot of trade. If you’ve gone 
around town very much you’ve noticed that there are 
rather fewer new dwelling houses than you’d expect. 
But the fact is we are building up as fast as we want 
to. Some time ago there was a boom that made houses 
a drug on the market, and then our business was hurt. 
Now the demand has caught up with the supply, and no- 
body is anxious to have the boom and the after effect 
again.?? 

‘‘Do you find yourselves too close to Chicago for com- 
fort?’’? I asked, having in mind the ravages of the mail 
order brothers. 

‘‘So far as that goes,’? Mr. Baker answered, ‘all 
places are too close to Chicago, even those on the Pacific 
coast. We don’t lose much business to the catalog men, 
but the fact remains that all of us are made uncomfort- 
able by them, and we’re always in more or less real 
danger. The lumbermen have less to fear than some of 
the other retailers, but when once the general public gets 
the mail order habit it does some foolish things. A man 
who gets infected with the catalog virus usually won’t 
listen to reason, and very often he takes good care that 
we don’t find out that he intends to buy until after he 
has sent away for the stuff. 


Influence of the Insidious Catalog. 


‘‘There is a man in this town who has given a little 
trouble in several different ways. He hasn’t caused us 
to lose much business, but it is annoying when a person 























“A square young woman of bungalow architecture.” 


is attacked in this way. This fellow started as a sales 
agent and sold lumber without carrying any stock. But 
the manufacturers and wholesalers who supplied him 
found out the kind of business he was carrying on and 
refused to send him stock. Now he is acting as solicitor 
for a well known mail order company and frequently 
gets a little trade. A few ready-cut houses have come 
in, and there seems to be a divided opinion about them. 
One man claims that his house took several times as 
long to build as it would had it been put up out of uncut 
stuff, for the lumber was a Chinese puzzle. Others 
don’t think this way. They claim that if the stock is 
piled in the right order it will come out right. These 
houses don’t worry us much, though we’re sorry they 
come in. Comparatively little gets away, though Battle 
Creek seems to have more than its share of outside sell- 
ing attention centered on it. Chicago men make strong 
efforts to get the big building that is done. So far we 
have managed to hold our own and to make some ad- 
vance. As far as we are concerned we feel all right. 
Battle Creek is one of the best cities of its size in the 
middle West, and it certainly has a future. 


Trade and the Automobile Craze. 


‘You have been hearing about the dents in the lum- 
ber business made by the sale of automobiles. I suppose 
a Michigan man should not knock one of the biggest in- 
dustries of the State, but there are some people who are 
simply foolish about autos. There is a man in this 
town who has traded for an old car, put a lot of ex- 
pense into it, and now he can’t pay for the lumber he 
bought of us. A short time ago I found that some peo- 
ple were about to trade their equity in a home for a car. 
I asked the woman what they were going to do for a 
place to live, and she said they’d begin paying for an- 
other home on the installment plan. ‘I don’t know you 
people at all,’ I said, ‘but I’d like to give you some ad- 
vice. The first cost of a car isn’t going to be the only 
cost. In five years you won’t have either a home or a 
ear, and all you’ll have to show for this money you’ve 
already saved will be the memory of some rides in the 
country. <A car is a nice thing if one can afford it, 
but it’s a bad thing if he can’t. Better finish paying 
for your home before beginning to save for a car.’ 
The woman took it in good part and said she’d think 
about what I said, but I suppose that most likely they’ll 
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get the car, anyway. I know a young couple who haven’t 
made even a beginning at buying a home who are sav- 
ing money to buy a car. They are content to room down 
town and to cut every corner in order to save a little 
toward buying the auto. This saving would be admir- 
able thrift if it were directed toward a worthy and pay- 
ing proposition, but it is little more than waste, for these 
people, when invested in something they don’t need and 
which will be a continued expense. I know a farmer 
who is mortgaging his farm to buy a car, and so it goes. 


Business on the One-price Method. 


‘*One thing we learned through the experience of other 
lumbermen is the fact that a yard has to have one price 
for everybody. There was once a project here to give 
contractors a 5 percent rebate, but that wouldn’t have 
worked. The contractors couldn’t keep it secret, and 
for that matter I don’t want to do business in a way 
that makes me keep secrets of this kind. Oftentimes 
carpenters want to build houses for themselves, and 
they come around and ask if their money isn’t as good 
as the money of the contractor they’re working tor. 
The genera! public soon finds out about it and then the 
retailer has some embarrassing explanations to make. 
When you’re explaining to another man why it is that he 
has to pay more tor a thing than his neighbor pays 
you’re not likely to have a lot of success. It is only fair 
to have a single price, and in the long run it is much 
easier to do business that way.’’ 

In other words, it is easier to be honest than it is to 
be clever enough to cover up the little matter of a 
privately adjustable price. 

This company has three yards—this one in Battle 
Creek, one in Kalamazoo that we’ll mention next week, 
and a third located in a small town whose name has 
gotten away from us. 


Stock, Credit and Contracting Lore, 


The C. R. Brewer Lumber Company reports business 
to be a little quiet, but Mr. Brewer fully expects it to 
be better during the closing months of the year. He 
said that while he was working for one of the other 
yards of Battle Creek he began keeping records of sales, 
which he still keeps; and with the exception of last year 
the sales have always been heaviest during the last tour 
months of the year. 

“*We carry a pretty heavy stock for a concern of this 
size,’’ he said, ‘‘and that gives us an advantage in meet- 
ing out-of-town competition. It takes a little nerve to 
buy fir doors in lots of 1,200, for some people here don’t 
believe that fir doors are good. We have to convince 
them. If we bought in small quantities we’d have to 
pay summer prices for a good deal of stock, and sum- 
mer prices are nearly always high prices. We don’t 
try to carry a complete stock of specials, for there is 
no great amount of competition on this, and there are 
some good jobbers in Chicago who make prompt ship- 
ments. Promptness is usually the most desirable thing 
in this kind of trade. 

‘*Credits are pretty long. Banks here refuse to make 
loans on uncompleted houses, so we have to carry a man 
until he finishes the house. Then he can make a loan 
and pay us off. This sometimes means that we have to 
carry an account all summer, especially if only a small 
force is working on the house. Of course, we ought to 
be paid for that service, but when competition is severe 
any of us will do it for nothing.’’ 

North & Strong form an old and well established part- 
nership that does a fair share of the lumber business of 
the city. I was told here that building continues most 
of the winter. People will get the walls of a house 
up before rough weather sets in, and then the carpenters 
will work at in in any kind of weather. In a city the 
size of Battle Creek contracting gets to be dignified 
into a skilled trade and the contractors can’t stop and 
do nothing during the winter months. They get used 
to a style of living that forbids their getting a job as 
valet in a livery stable or engaging in the pleasing indus- 
try of bringing home clothes for the wife to wash. 
Hence they make an effort to keep on contracting as 
nearly twelve months in the year as possible. 





RETAILER RETIRES FROM ACTIVE 
BUSINESS. 


CuinToN, Iowa, Oct. 8—The many friends in the lum- 
ber trade of G. W. Dulany, of Hannibal, Mo., interested 
in a number of lumber and other enterprises in this 
State, will be pleased to learn that his recovery from a 
very serious illness that attacked him early in the year 
has been complete. During his illness his life was de- 
spaired of for a time but he recovered and is once again 
in robust health. However, he has wisely decided to re- 
tire from active business, and with this end in view has 
incorporated all of his personal affairs under the. name 
of the G. W. Dulany Company, of Clinton. The officers 
of this company are: President, G. W. Dulany, Hanni- 
bal, Mo.; vice president and treasurer, G. W. Dulany, 
jr., Cinton, Iowa; secretary, W. M. Lingo, Dallas, Tex. 
The latter is also vice president and general manager of 
the Lingo Lumber Company, of Dallas, Tex. The busi- 
ness of the G. W. Dulany Company will be under the 
management of G. W. Dulany, jr., and President G. W. 
Dulany will give to the business only such time as may 
be required in an advisory capacity as the executive head 
of the company. While G. W. Dulany, jr., will manage 
the affairs of the new company he still remains as vice 
president and treasurer of the Eclipse Lumber Company 
at Clinton. 

G: W. Dulany, accompanied by his wife, is expected to 
leave shortly for Pasadena, Cal., to spend the winter. 
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TRACES SOURCE OF MISINFORMATION 


Association Secretary Routs [Retail Combine 
Charge Made by Union Leader. 








Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 8.—In a lengthy letter ad- 
dressed to J. G. Brown, president of the International 
Union of Timber Workers at Seattle, Wash., copies of 
which have been sent to the trade papers and filed with 
the Federal Trade Commission at Washington, Secretary 
J. R. Moorehead, of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, has taken up the cudgel in behalf of the 
retail lumbermen to whom was recently attributed by 
Mr. Brown, in an address before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission at Seattle, much of the ills of the lumber in- 
dustry, Mr. Brown claiming both by inference and by 
direet statements that consumers of lumber were not be- 
ing given the benefit of the low prices prevailing at the 
points of production and charging the retailers with hav- 
ing formed a combine for the purpose of securing ex- 
orbitant prices. In his statement before the commission 
Mr. Brown said that a weekly newspaper published in a 
small town about 100 miles from Chicago gave quota- 
tions of various commodities used by farmers, among 
others being ‘‘ Washington red cedar shingle, $5.25 
and up.’’ 

After considerable effort Secretary Moorehead secured 
from Mr. Brown the information that the paper he re- 
ferred-to was published at Clinton, Ill., and he immedi- 
ately took up with the dealers in that town the question 
of prevailing prices on red cedar shingles at the time 
this statement was purported to have been published. He 
secured affidavits from the two retail lumber concerns in 
Clinton and from two reputable contractors of that town 
which state that at no time within ten years has the 
price of red cedar shingle or any kind of wood shingles— 
even the highest grade—approached $5.25 a thousand at 
retail in that community. One of the retailers advised 
Mr. Moorehead that he was not only not selling red 
cedar shingles at $5.25 and up but was selling the very 
best highest priced Premium brand 5 to 2 shingles that 
ean be bought for $1 a thousand less than that price. 

In his address before the Federal Trade Commission at 
Seattle Mr. Brown is quoted by the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer as saying: 


The fact is that the consumers in the central States pay 
the same price for lumber and shingles that they did nine 
years ago. Shingles are selling at mills on this Coast at 
about $1.10 a thousand; they are selling in Chicago and other 
large cities in the middle West for $4.50 a thousand. Tie 
freight is about 90 cents a thousand; therefore shingles are 
frequently laid down at Chicago at $2 but the consumer has 
to pay $4.50, thus giving the lumber combine and other rep- 
resentatives a profit of $2.50 a thousand. The time has come 
when the consumer can get along without lumber and shingles 
and he is forced to abandon their use because of the outrage- 
ous profits demanded and obtained by the retail lumber com- 
bine. = 

As a remedy for these conditions Mr. Brown suggested 
that the manufacturers of lumber should unite and put 
in their own retail yards in the central States and sell 
to the consumer for a reasonable profit, which would 
cause the substitutes to vanish from the market. 

In his letter Mr. Moorehead shows that the freight on 
shingles from the Coast to Chicago is 30 to 40 cents 
higher than stated by Mr. Brown, and reports received 
by him from prominent retailers in a number of cities in 
the central West and daily market reports printed in a 
Chicago paper show that instead of shingles selling for 
$4.50 in Chicago they were selling from $3 to $3.75, the 
latter figure being the highest price received by retailers 
for any shingles at any point in the central West terri- 
tory from which he secured information. 


Shows Fallacy of Proposal. 


Mr. Moorehead’s letter then proceeds to show the 
fallacy of the proposal of Mr. Brown that the manufac- 
turers undertake to eliminate t.e retailer by selling direct 
to the consumer and asked Mr. Brown in all fairness to 
the retail lumber trade to correct the misstatements re- 
ported to have been made by him before the Federal 
Trade Commission. In conclusion Mr. Moorehead said: 


I have no quarrel with you or those you represent ; I know, 
however, that your statements in fact and as reported are at 
such variance with the actual conditions that exist that I can 
not refrain from protesting. This is not the time for one 
branch of the trade to knock the other. I know and appre- 
ciate the condition in which the manufacturer finds himself 
at the present time and, consequently, the men working in 
his mills. The retailers are not averse to their getting a 
living price for their lumber and your men a living wage for 
their services but I do protest against criticisms which have 
no foundation being levelled at the retailer, and this is my 
excuse for addressing you at such length. 





UNETHICAL METHODS CONDEMNED. 


J. W. Pinnell, president of J. W. Pinnell & Co., line 
yard operators with general office at Indianapolis, Ind., 
has recently sent out under his personal signature, a let- 
ter to the managers of the various yards, owned and 
operated by this company on the subject of trade ethics, 
a copy of which has been sent to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. In sending this letter to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Mr. Pinnell says: ‘‘It occurred to me that prob- 
ably some other dealers may have had like experience as 
referred to in our yard letter from overzealous and in- 
experienced competitors. By having the matter brought 
to their attention in its true light through your paper 
they might see their mistake and the effect of their 
methods and correct same which would revert to their in- 


terest and the interest of the trade.’’ Mr. Pinnell’s let- 
ter to his yard managers was as follows: 
“TRADE ETHICS,” 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 9, 1915. 

We have had a few complaints from our yards in which they 
say that certain competitors have gone to customers whom 
they knew we kad sold, or to whom we were furnishing mate- 
rial, and tried to make them sore and dissatisfied by quoting 
them a lower price than they knew they were paying, or at 
which the bill had been sold, and other representations to 
make them believe that these competitors would have done 
much better by them. 

To express it mildly, this is as contemptible and unprin- 
cipled tactics as a business man can be guilty of, and is so 
recognized by all good business men. I never want you while 
associated with me in business to be guilty of such an act, no 
difference what may be the provocation. In the first place it 
is unfair and unprincipled, and if the party to whom such 
overtures are made has any conception of honor and fairness, 
you lower his estimation and confidence in you, and he says to 
himself: “If that party would seek to take advantage of any- 
one else in that way, he would take the advantage of me.” 
And if you have to meet such competition and tactics, meet it 
by showing up the deception and lack of principle involved, 
and desperations resorted to in order to get business and they 
will not be slow in seeing that anyone resorting to such means 
and tactics is not to be trusted. J. W. PINNELL. 





WINNER APPRECIATES THE PRIZE. 


The winner of the first prize in the Retail Methods Con- 
test that recently came to a close in the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN was Paul E. Kendall, who at the time of sub- 
mitting his letter in this contest was with the Kendall- 
Flint Lumber Company at Addington, Okla. Since then 
he has retired from the retail lumber business to enter the 





PAUL E. KENDALL, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Winner in Recent AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Prize Contest. 


advertising field, and is now connected with the Ferry- 
Hanley Schott advertising agency at Kansas City, Mo., 
which handles the advertising for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. Acknowledging receipt of the DeLuxe edition 
of the Everyman Encyclopedia, awarded to him as first 
prize in the Retail Methods Contest, Mr. Kendall says: 

The books are a valuable addition to our library. I wish to 
thank you very much for them. We have had occasion to use 
this encyclopedia several times since we received it and we find 
it very complete. 


REJECTS DRYDOCK CONTRACT. ° 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 13.—Lumber merchants. who have 
been waiting more than a year to compete for the order 
for several million feet of long- and shortleaf pine tim- 
bers and spruce piling required in the construction of the 
new State-owned drydock at South Boston, and whose 
expectations have been aroused and disappointed on 
numerous occasions by semiofficial announcements that 
the long postponed work was about to be started, were 
again disappointed this week when the governor sent 
back to the port directors without his approval a con- 
tract which they had awarded to Holbrook, Cabot & 
Rollins. 

In his communication to the port directors, the pub- 
lic commission in charge of harbor improvements and 
the expenditure of a State appropriation of $9,000,000, 
the governor says he believes that’ the engineer in charge 
of the proposed drydock work has been given too much 
authority so far as changing and increasing the specifica- 
tions is concerned, and he says he wants provision made 
for the work being done ‘‘under conditions satisfactory 
to labor men.’’ 

The State political campaign is now on and Governor 
Walsh is a candidate for reélection against ex-Congress- 
man Samuel W. McCall. It looks like a close fight and 
the labor vote is an element of vital importance to the 
eandidates. . 

The executive council by a vote of six to three gave 
its formal approval to the contract for the dry dock and 
it was supposed that work at last was to be started on the 
great project. But the action of the governor in refus- 
ing his approval again holds up the work and it looks 
like another long wait until ‘the political campaign is over. 
In the meantime the cost of structural materials is in- 
creasing—not excepting lumber—and ‘‘ playing polities’’ 
is likely to cost the public money, besides delaying in- 
definitely the completion of what is proposed to be the 
largest dry dock on the Atlantic coast and which will be 
of tremendous importance not only to private shipping 
but to the United States Government. 








TO AID COMMUNITY UPBUILDING. 


Press Associations to Push Movement Started 
by the American Lumberman. 








The appointment at the meeting of the Federation of 
Trade Press Associations held in Philadelphia recenily 
of a committee from the federation to confer with a com- 
mittee from the Agricultural Publishers’ Association will 
bring about the codperation of two great forces in cle- 
yating the standards of advertising, bringing about bet- 
ter merchandising methods and helping to build up tie 
rural communities, and should be of direct benefit to 
the retailer in the smaller towns or agricultural communi- 
ties who has suffered from the effect of mail order 
competition and from the tendeney of the rural popula- 
tion to drift toward the large cities. The committce 
appointed to represent the Federation of Trade Press 
Associations is made up as follows: 

BE. C. Hole, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago; chairman. 

Max Holtz, Dry Goods Economist, Chicago. 

W. H. Ukers, Tea and Coffee Trade Journal, New York. 

E. N. Haag, Shoe and Leather Facts, Philadelphia. 

George H. Griffith, Hardware Age, New York. 

A number of the most influential agricultural papers, 
members of the Agricultural Publishers’ Association, 
have come to a realization of the fact that it is to the 
interest of the farming communities to help to build 
up the small towns and rural communities by patron- 
izing the local dealer who handles nationally advertised 
products rather than to patronize houses in the large 
centers that deal directly with the consumer, and with 
this end in view these papers will direct their influence 
more largely toward teaching the people of the rural 
communities the value of trading at home. With the 
manufacturer creating a demand by advertising through 
the farm papers direct to the consumer and reaching 
the retailer through the medium of the trade press a 
chain is completed that can not fail to bring about sat- 
isfactory results in the way of keeping trade at homs 
and building up the rural communities. 

For nearly five years through a special department 
devoted to that purpose the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
waged an unceasing campaign for community develop- 
ment along the most approved lines, and it is gratifying 
to note that this campaign has had splendid results in 
an increasing measure with each succeeding year. With 
the two powerful organizations—the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations representing the trade in every line 
of commercial and industrial endeavor and the Agricul. 
tural Publishers’ Association representing the papers 
that reach the great army of farmers throughout the 
country—working hand in hand for community develop- 
ment and for the upbuilding of the small merchant in 
every line this great work of development should go 
forward now with more impetus than it has ever before 
attained. 

With the farm papers educating their millions of read- 
ers on the advantages of buying nationally advertised 
goods and the necessity of patronizing the home mer- 
chant who deals in these goods if the community is to 
be built up and become prosperous and manufacturers 
in every line using their trade papers to inform the 
retailer where he can get these goods and with all work- 
ing to the common end of helping to make life brighter 
and better in the rural communities and in the small 
towns it can not be doubted that results will be accom- 
plished, and the work of these committees representing 
the two great organizations—the Federation of Trade 
Press Associations and the Agricultural Publishers’ As- 
sociation—will be watched with much interest. 


LUMBERMAN A COMMUNITY BUILDER. 


The winner of fourth prize in the recent Retail Meth- 
ods Contest conducted by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was 
C. G. Maxwell, of the J. M. Harlan Lumber Company, 
of Indianola, Iowa, who described a novel advertising 
and boosting plan used by the company, which gave 
away as a prize at the county fair a miniature bungalow. 
C. G. Maxwell, of the Harlan Lumber Company, is not 
only a progressive lumberman but is president of the 
Indianola Commercial Club, and takes an active interest 
in the work of community development and in every pro- 
ject calculated to build up and improve his town and 
community. Of his work in this respect a recent issue 
of the Indianola Herald said: 

In every town and community there is one man who spends 
a large share of his time without pay in advancing the ma- 
terial welfare of others. Often it is a banker or a real estate 
man or a factory owner or the prsident of a commercial 
organization. Indianola is not different from other towns 
in this respect and to the president of Indianola’s com- 
mercial club, C. G. Maxwell, the merchants and citizens of 
both the town and county owe a great deal. He is interested 
in and boosting for every enterprise which tends to upbuild 
the community. He is the right man in the right place. 


LUMBER IN THE “ MOVIES.” 


The current issue of a popular magazine contains an 
interesting article on the moving picture colonies sur- 
rounding Los Angeles, Cal. In‘these colonies fifty com- 
panies are represented. Altogether about 15,000 people 
are carried on the payroll of moving picture concerns and 
the cost of operating the establishments is about $20,- 
000,000 a year. The largest item in this expense is 
wages, while the second largest item is lumber, large 
quantities of which are used for making the hundreds 
of ‘‘sets’’ used for the special sceneries which are usually 
made for each separate picture taken. Perhaps no indus- 
try today is quite as close to the hearts and affections of 
the American people as the moving picture business. 
But probably. few people realize how much lumber is 
used in making the scenes which entertain the American 
public after it has finished its workday. 
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PIONEER LUMBERMAN GOES TO HIS LONG REST. 


JAMES EDWIN LINDSAY. 
Regretfully received advice reached the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN on Wednesday of this week of the death 


at Davenport, Iowa, of James Edwin Lindsay, pioneer 


lumberman, timberman and mill owner and one of the 
jest known and most respected men of the lumber in. 
dustry of the Mississippi Valley. The end came peace- 
fully, the result of a general lessening of Mr. Lindsay’s 
hold on health, due to his advanced years. He was 89 
vears of age. 

~ James E. Lindsay was of Scotch descent, of ancestry 
that came to this country in 1731 and settled at Argyle, 
N.Y., of which they were among the founders. Mr. 
Lindsay was born in Schroon, Essex County, N. Y., April 
12, 1826, and acquired his éarly knowledge of lumber 
from the fact that his father, among other activities, was 
«1 lumber manufacturer. While Mr. Lindsay had aec- 
quired an education at Norwich, Vt., as a civil engineer, 
his inclination very evidently ran toward the lumber 
business. At his father’s mill, with the primitive ma- 
chinery and methods of the day, he imbued his first 
knowledge of the manufacture of lumber, working at 
measuring and hauling logs and getting a practical 
knowledge of the ‘‘mulay’’ saw, the 
inventor of which was among his 
neighbors, as was Philetus Sawyer, 
for generations a prominent lumber 
manufacturer and later for many 
years United States senator from 
Wisconsin. Mr. Lindsay devoted his 
attention largely to the logging end 
of the business and before he was 
21 years of age he was one of the 
logging firm Lindsay & Tompkins, 
the junior partner being his brother- 
inlaw, John Tompkins. This con- 
cern lasted four years. 

When he was 30 years of age, in 
1856, Mr. Lindsay went to the West 
and with his savings and those of 
Ei. Harris, of Queensberry, N. Y., 
had been entrusted to him 
unreservedly for investment, he se- 
cured about $7,000 worth of timber- 
lands through land warrants in the 
Black River Falls (Wisconsin) coun- 
try. About five years later Mr. Lind- 
say made his home in Davenport. 
lle had his Black River timber 
logged and rafted to mills in that 
city in partnership with Mr. Harris. 
Later, in 1861, Mr. Lindsay secured 
a lease of the Renwick mill in Dav- 
enport and with John B. Phelps, who 
had bought Mr.’ Harris’ interest, 
formed the firm Lindsay & Phelps, a 
concern that in effect (the only 
change being its incorporation in 
1890) has eontinued to this day, 
or over half a century. 

The new concern built a mill at 
Davenport in 1866, its first equip- 
ment being a cireular saw; a year 
later the partners added a gang saw, 
the first of that kind installed in 
that section. In 1880 a band saw 
was added, with auxiliary machinery 
to bring the manufacturing plant up 
‘o date. This plant ceased operation in 1904, after con. 
tinuous operation for nearly forty years. The firm name 
has continued to this day. John B. Phelps’ death oe. 
curred in July, 1900. 

At the incorporation of the Lindsay & Phelps interests 
into the Lindsay & Phelps Company in 1890 the following 
officers were chosen: President, J. E. Lindsay; vice presi- 
dent, Ralph E, Lindsay; secretary and treasurer, Fred 
Wyman; assistant secretary and treasurer, George F. 
Lindsay. Eight years prior to the incorporation of the 
Lindsay & Phelps Company, in company with C. R. Ains- 
worth, of Moline, Ill., Mr. Lindsay personally investigated 
the timber possibilities of Arkansas, which resulted in 
the formation of the Lindsay Land & Lumber Company 
and the purchase of considerable timberlands in that 
State. This company is credited with having been the 
pioneer in exploiting Arkansas timber. The Lindsay Land 
& Lumber Company’s officers were: J. E. Lindsay, presi- 
dent; C. R. Ainsworth, vice president; J. B. Phelps, secre- 
tary; William Renwick, treasurer, 


which 


ganized the Cloquet Lumber Company. 





In connection with the Hon. D. N. Richardson, Mr. 
Lindsay helped form the Richardson Land & Timber 
The 
Rich- 
ardson, president; Fred Wyman, vice president; M. N. 
Richardson, secretary and treasurer. 


Company, of which D. N. Richardson was president. 
later official roster of this company was: J. J. 


The directorate was 
composed of J. E. Lindsay, Rebecca Renwick, J. J. Rich- 
ardson, and J. B. Richardson. This company was an 
extensive Jand owner. By purchase it had holdings in 
Little River, Dallas, Sevier and Howard counties, Ar- 
kansas, and in sections of Mississippi, owning in the lat- 


ter State 45,000 acres and in Arkansas 150,000 acres of 
timbered land. 


In 1884 three lumbermen famous for big 


operations in the lumber industry—Renwick, Shaw and 
Crossett—went north to Cloquet, Minn., and there or- 


Mr. Lindsay and 
Mr. Phelps were members of the Cloquet Lumber Com- 
At Mr. Phelps’ death Mr. 
Lindsay succeeded him as director of the company. 


pany at its organization. 


Organization of the Sound Timber Company in De- 
cember, 1899, was in part the outcome of Mr. Lindsay’s 
and Mr. Phelps’ interest in west coast timber, which had 
been attracted by the possibilities afforded by the big 





Wyman. In 1904 this company’s holdings included 125,- 


000 acres of southern longleaf pine. Practically the same 
interests organized the Southern Lumber Company of 
Arkansas in January, 1902, erecting a sawmill at Warren, 
Ark., which became and is now one of the most produe- 
tive of plants manufacturing southern yellow pine, and 
then began operating in 75,000 acres of shortleaf yellow 
Of this concern were: F. EK. 


pine. the officers chosen 


Weyerhaeuser, president; E. P. Denkmann, vice presi- 
dent; George F. Lindsay, secretary; Fred Wyman, treas 
urer; N. H. Clapp, jr., assistant secretary-treasurer and 
general manager. The directors at the time of the organ- 
ization of the company were F. 
Ainsworth, J. E. Weyerhaeuser, E. P. 
Denkmann, Calvin Ainsworth, Joe R. 


and M. N. 


Weyerhaeuser, C. R. 
Lindsay, F. E. 
Lane, Fred Wyman 
Richardson. 

In 1858 Mr. Lindsay married at Schroon River, N. Y., 
Mary Ellen Phelps. Mrs. Lindsay died in October, 1912. 
Of this union three children were born, one of whom, 
George F. Lindsay, now prominently connected with the 
A daughter, Mrs. Fred 
Wyman, died in December, 1905, and Ralph Lindsay, the 


northern pine industry, survives. 


elder son, passed away in July, 1913. 

Mr. Lindsay was largely and prae- 
tically interested in local affairs in 
Davenport and was a strong sup- 
porter of the Baptist 
which he was a member. 


church, of 
He was a 
liberal contributor to the Davenport 
Y. M. C. A., and was generously and 
unostentatiously‘ charitable in many 
directions. He was in fairly inti- 
mate touch with all his many inter- 
ests practically up to the time of his 
last sickness, though his advanced 
years had compelled him to rest 
much of active responsibility upon 
others. An appreciation of Mr. 
Lindsay, published in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN 1904, is here 
reproduced as a fitting testimonial to 
his character then and to the day of 


his passing: 


earry in 


‘“The results of environment are 
very apparent in a man of Mr. Lind- 
say’s character. Long years of asso- 
ciation with kindly Mother Nature 
as exemplified in her vast forests 
have intensified in him those inherert 
qualities which are characteristic of 
the grandest forest growth. Their 
physical qualities find their counter- 
part in his mentality—strength of 
purpose, uprightness of character 
and other traits 
which are typified by the giants of 
the forest and the stalwarts among 


‘those admirable 


men. He has a minute knowledge 
of lumber and logs which always he 
is glad to share generously with his 
friends and of which they partake 
with the utmost 
judgment, notably in his home eity, 
the center of a great lumber inter- 


confidence in his 


est, where and in the adjoining cit- 





JAMES EDWIN LINDSAY, OF DAVENPORT, IOWA; 
Born April 12, 1826; Died October 138, 1915. 


trees of that section. This concern was formed in con- 
nection with the Weyerhaeuser & Denkmann and Richard- 
son interests and its officers were: 
dent; Fred C. Denkmann, vice president; G. F. Lindsay, 


J. E. Lindsay, presi- 


secretary and treasurer, and Frederick Weyerhaeuser, 
Joe R. Lane and M. N. Richardson directors. Its hold- 
ings in Washington State were estimated at that time as 
not less than one and a half billion feet of lumber. 
Again in connection with the Weyerhaeuser & Denk- 
mann and Richardson interests and those of the Laird, 
Norton Company and Dimock, Gould & Co., Mr. Lindsay 
helped organize in May, 1901, the Southland Lumber 
Company, for the purchase of southern timberlands. Of 
this concern F. E. Weyerhaeuser was president, EK. P. 
Denkmann vice president, George F. Lindsay secretary 
and treasurer, and Fred Wyman assistant secretary and 
treasurer, the directorate being composed of F. Weyer- 
haeuser, F. C. A. Denkmann, C. R. Ainsworth, J. E. Lind- 
say, F. S. Bell, F. H. Thatcher, Fred C. Denkmann, Calvin 
Ainsworth, Joe R. Lane, M. N. Richardson and Fred 


ies of Rock Island and Moline be- 
tween the members of the Lindsay 
& Phelps Lumber Company and all 
competitive lumber and logging interests in the three 
cities Mr. Lindsay’s thorough knowledge and sterling 
character are well known and highly honored. 

‘*While of a modest and retiring disposition, one’s 
first impression of Mr. Lindsay, unconsciously conveyed 
by him, is that of a personal dignity; yet he is always 
approachable. He is never hasty in judgment and his 
decisions are always the result of intelligent deliberation. 
Perhaps the only voluntary exercise of his innate quali- 
ties that needs restraint is his ready generosity, his 
practical sympathy for misfortune. In the sense that 
makes the characteristic a strongly commendable one, 
he is one of the most conspicuous figures in the lumber 
industry of the middle West.’’ 

Mr. Lindsay is survived by his son, George F. Lindsay, 
of St. Paul, Minn., chairman of the White Pine Bureau; 
by one grandson, Edwin Blair Lindsay; one grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Charles H. Wilson; one great grandson, 
Richard Wyman Wilson; a daughter-in-law, Mrs. Mar- 
garet B. Lindsay, and a son-in-law, Fred Wyman. Fu- 
neral services were held in Davenport on Friday after- 
noon of this week. The Rev. H. O. Rowlands, of Omaha, 
former pastor of the Calvary Baptist Church, of Daven- 
port, officiated. Interment was in Oakdale cemetery, 
Davenport. 
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Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 


Lumber Transportation | 
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HEARS ADVANCED RATE ARGUMENTS. 


Lumbermen Oppose Demand of Carriers for Increase 
In Forest Products Rates. 


[By ODELL.] 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11—The Interstate Com- 
merece Commission last week listened to arguments for 
and against proposed advances in rates for tne transpor- 
tation of lumber, shingles and other forest products from 
points of origin on the Washington Western Railway to 
destinations in Minnesota, Lilinois and other States. The 
shippers immediately concerned were represented by 
Lutuer Walter, of Chicago, while John F. Finnerty rep- 
resented the Great Nortnern Railway, one of the prin- 
cipal defendants. B. W. Maguire, president of the Three 
Lakes Lumber Company and the Washington Western 
Railway Company, also participated. The discontinuance 
of through route and joint rate arrangements by which 
forest products moved between the pomts involved re- 
sulted in the filing of the complaints. Strong argu- 
ments were advanced by the shippers who utilize the 
Washington Western as an initial carrier against the 
discrimination which they declare will result it the com- 
mission permits the proposed change to become éffective. 
Attorney Finnerty, on the other hand, made out an 
equally strong case on behalf of the Great Northern 
road. 

Attorney Walter also appeared as counsel for the 
Minneapolis Manufacturing Company and the Marinette- 
Green Bay Manufacturing Company, which are opposing 
proposed increases in rates on excelsior shipped from 
the mills of these concerns to destinations in Michigan 
and other States. Mr. Walter said his client at Marin- 
ette, Wis., asked for a flat rate of 10 cents per 100 pounds 
on excelsior from that place to Holton and Calumet, 
Mich. The proposed rates are 20 and 26 cents, respect- 
ively. He admitted that the rate asked is very low, but 
argued that it was relatively higher than the rate now 
applied on excelsior between certain other points. Coun- 
sel tor the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, the 
principal defendant, declared in reply that the real pur- 
pose of the Minneapolis complaint was to put out of 
business local manufacturers of excelsior through the 
medium of transportation rates low enough to permit of 
competition at points as far west as the Pacifie coast 
terminals. He argued that the testimony taken in the 
case shows that excelsior usually is supplied by local 
manufacturers, adding that overproduction, increased cost 
of production and other causes may be responsible for 
any loss of business by the complainant, without regard 
to freight rates. 

The commission also has listened to argument in the 
western pasenger fares case. C. C. Wright, who made the 
principal argument for the carriers, indicated that pro- 
ceedings in the Federal courts will follow a decision by 
the commission refusing increases in passenger fares as 
requested by the railroads. Mr. Wright declared that if 
the western roads should receive through the proposed in- 
creases the $17,000,000 alleged by the protesting State 
commissions and other interested parties, the return on 
investment would be only 4.02 percent. This, he declared, 
was less than the United States Supreme Court held to 
be confiscatory in the case of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad, which was concerned in the celebrated 
Minnesota rate case. Clifford Thorne, of the Iowa com- 
mission, argued that if the carriers were granted all 
they asked the return on investment would be at least 
4.12 percent. Mr. Wright insisted that this figure also 
was lower than the Supreme Court found to be confis- 
catory in the case cited, and, in addition, was not correct. 
He added that it would be possible for the carriers to 
secure the full amount stated in increased passenger fares 
only under extraordinary conditions. 

The commission has received the joint complaint of 
Washington and Oregon lumbermen against the elimina- 
tion of the differential of 2% cents per 100 pounds 
heretofore allowed Portland on shipments of lumber and 
forest products from Washington points, points in Willa- 
mette Valley and points in central Oregon. A full 
statement of this case appeared in last week’s issue of 
fhe AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Numerous Complaints Filed. 


The Torrey Cedar Company, of Clintonville, Wis., has 
filed two complaints against the Chicago & North Western 
tailroad, asking reparation on shipments of cedar posts. 
One shipment moved from Long Lake, Wis., to Porter, 
Minn., on a rate of 18 cents per 100 pounds. The ship- 
ment weighed 28,000 pounds, but the rate was collected 
on a minimum weight of 48,000 pounds. Complaint asks 
$36 reparation on this shipment. The other shipment 
moved from Bowler, Wis., to Elkton, 8. D., on a 21-cent 
rate, minimum weight 53,000 pounds. The shipment 
weighed only 33,000 pounds, which complaint states 
would have been a fair minimum. He asks $50.32 repa- 
ration. 

The Diamond Lumber Company, of Green Bay, Wis., 
has filed a complaint against the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway asking reparation aggregating $1,058.14 
on a large number of shipments of saw logs from Spur 
294 and Peck Spur, Mich., to Green Bay. The carrier 
collected a rate of 3.1 cents per 100 pounds. The 
Diamond Lumber Company contends that $3 per 1,000 


feet would have been a just and reasonable rate. Effect- 
ive April 1, 1915, the carrier established the $3 rate. 
The complainant claims reparation on past shipments. 

James Crawford, of El Paso, Tex., has filed a com- 
plaint against the Texas & Pacific Railroad et al., asking 
$676.90 reparation on twelve carloads of pine ties shipped 
from Paxton, Lamont and other Texas points to El Paso 
and destined for export to point in Chihuahua, Mexico. 
A rate of 25 cents per 100 pounds was collected. Com- 
plainant contends that 18 cents would have been a just 
and reasonable rate. 

J. V. Stimson, of Huntington, Ind., has filed a com- 
plaint against the Baltimore & Ohio, Southwestern, and 
Southern roads, alleging an overcharge of 144 cents per 
100 pounds on five carloads of logs shipped from Roland, 
Ill., to Huntingburg. The carriers applied a rate of 12% 
cents per 100 pounds, and complainant claims a rate of 
11 cents should have been collected. 





ORDERS REDUCTION IN RATES. 


Rates from Missoula, Mont., to Various Points in 
Montana Lowered by State Commission. 


MissouLta, Mont., Oct. 9.—The Montana Railroad 
Commission has handed down a very important decision 
in its report and order of a substantial reduction in 
rates in the case of the Polleys Lumber Company vs. 
the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Raliway Company, Butte, Anaconda 
& Pacific Railway Company, Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincey Railway Company and Gallatin Valley Railway 
Company. 

This suit was an attack by the Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany, operator of a sawmill at Missoula, Mont., on the 
rates charged to various points in Montana from Mis- 
soula. This suit was a natural sequence of an action 
brought in 1913 by the mill operators in the Flathead 
Valley district against the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany. In the Flathead Valley district suit the Montana 
commission made an order lowering the rates from 
Kalispell to Great Falls from 15 cents per 100 pounds to 
12 cents per 100 pounds; and the rates to other sta- 
tions along the Great Northern line were reduced pro- 
portionately. The carriers operating in the southern part 
of the State did not see fit to issue tariffs conforming 
to the rate prescribed on the Great Northern from a dis- 
tance basis and as a consequence the mills in the Mis- 
soula district became very much dissatisfied. 

The complainants in the Polleys Lumber Company suit 
established the fact that the material manufactured by 
them ran to low grade stuff for a very-high percent of the 
cut and that the mills farther west and particularly on 
the Coast were cutting about 50 percent in clear lumber 
which could be sold at a good figure in the open mar- 
kets of the world; that the common grades from the 
Coast were dumped in the Montana markets where it 
came into competition with the main product of the 
Montana mills, and that these common grades were sold 
at any price which the market afforded. 

Their arguments are based on the theory that the west- 
ern mills made their profit on their high percent of high 
grade lumber and could afford to sell common grades at 
less than cost in order to move it out of the yards 
and still show a profit on the annual output. 

The Montana commission decided in favor of the com- 
plainant and held that the rates in force from Missoula 
to Montana points were unreasonable per se, and a sub- 
stantial reduction was made in the rates. 


Dissenting Opinion Filed. 


Chairman Hall of the Montana commission filed a 
dissenting opinion in which he said, in part, as follows: 


I can not agree with the majority on the rates established 
as a whole, as I feel they are much too high. Roads in the 
Western District, as classified by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, hauled in the year ended June 30, 1913, 88,- 
003,511 tons of forest products. This was 16.31 percent of 
their total tonnage. It is equal in amount to the tonnage 
of the products of agriculture and is only exceeded by the 
tonnage from the mines. The average receipts per ton per 
mile, inclusive of L. C. L. shipments of the Northern Pacific 
Railways for 1913, was 8.39 mills. The average haul per ton 
for the road for that year was 292 miles. Taking into con- 
sideration the facts that lumber moves entirely in carload 
lots, that it is never touched by the carrier except with 
motive power, that it is practically non-perishable, that any 
kind of freight car can be utilized in its movement, that it 
loads heavy and enjoys a comparatively constant movement, 
I am unable to see why the rate of8.39 mills per ton per mile 
should ever be exceeded in a lumber tariff. 

In the following table I will give you a ratio of operating 
expenses to operating revenues taken from the interstate com- 
merce report for the year 1913, the last one issued: 


RGRUINE DI OTINETO eons ic co's os 0-019 was sss 8 58.27 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound..... 52.04 
oe Os RSA ee ee 31.47 
DESIRE SURTEIRO on 5 65 6 6:6 ooo bs woes ww 78.63 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 69.95 
ee OS EOS OY eee er 73.09 
POTNGFIVATIR <6 ooo 6 55 sic so occeenicc'e ss 74.07 


This table shows that if operating expenses are heavier in 
proportion to revenue, by reason of sparse and mountainous 
country, that the western railroads—i. e., the Northern Pa- 
cific, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and Great Northern 
have more than made up for the difference by excessive rates 
and heavier trains. You will note that these lines show a 


——_ 


lower ratio of expense to income than do the granger and 
eastern lines. These conditions indicate that western roads 
are that much more exorbitant in rates than eastern roads, 
all other conditions being equal. 





TELLS RESULT OF FREIGHT RATE PROBE, 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12.—The traffic bureau of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, recently estab- 
lished with J. E. Johnston as manager, has investigated 
freight rates out of Kansas City as they effect lumbermen 
and finds that many lumber shippers are paying first class 
rates with a minimum of 5,000 pounds under the intra- 
state rates whereas they are entitled to the inter-state 
classification which would give them fourth class rates 
with a minimum of 4,000 pounds. In a ecireular to the 
members of the association Mr. Johnston says: 


On Missouri State shipments that have their origin at 
Kansas City it should be remembered that the Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company is in all instances an interstate carrier on ac- 
count of all its trains being made up in Argentine, Kan. The 
Rock Island is also an interstate carrier as all its trains are 
made up in Armourdale, Kan. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Company is strictly an interstate carrier, all its 
trains from Kansas City, Mo., passing through Paola, Kan 
The Chicago Great Western Railroad Company is also an 
interstate carrier. The Frisco is an interstate carrier from 
Kansas City except to points on what is known as its High ° 
Line (stations Grand View to Springfield, inclusive). 

The above mentioned 4,000-pound minimum charge rule is 
not operative on Kansas State shipments if the long pieces 
will permit loading through the end window of a box ear or 
stock car that is 36 feet in length. In other words, if you can 
load your long timbers through the end window of a 36-foot 
car, actual weight and the class to which the article belongs 
should be assessed on Kansas State traffic. Shipments from 
Kansas City consigned to Santa Fe points should be delivered 
to the Santa Fe at Argentine. Shipments to Rock Island 
points should be delivered to that line at Armourdale, Kan. 
Shipments to Frisco points should be delivered to that line at 
Rosedale, Kan. Shipments to Missouri Pacific points should 
be delivered to that line at Kansas City, Kan. Shipments to 
Union Pacific points should be delivered to that line at Arm- 
strong, Kan. Shippers should notify the carriers before deliv- 
ery, of their intention to offer to carriers such long and bulky 
articles at the above-named stations. This will enable the 
carriers properly to take care of them when offered. 

a = Oklahoma the same rule applies as on Kansas State 
traffic. 





OTHER CONCERNS JOIN IN COMPLAINT. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 12—Some time ago the Ward 
Lumber Company and others filed a petition with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission involving rates on 
shipments of lumber and lumber products from points in 
southern Mississippi to Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory, and it is understood now that the Lamb-Fish Lum- 
ber Company, Taylor & Crate, R. J. Darnell (Inc.), the 
Tallahatchie Lumber Company and others are preparing 
to file complaints with the commission on rates from 
points in north Mississippi into Central Freight Associa- 
tion territory. It is expected that this last named peti- 
tion will be made public within the next week or ten 
days and the outcome will be awaited with unusual in- 
terest by lumbermen in this part of the country. 





TO TAKE TESTIMONY IN RATE CASE. 


OSHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 12.—On October 20, in this city, 
testimony will be taken before Examiner Bell of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in investigation and sus- 
pension Docket No. 694, bearing on the question of the 
reasonableness of the cancelation of rates on lumber 
and forest products by the Chicago & North Western 
taliway from its stations in Wisconsin to points of des- 
tination located on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway in Iowa, Minnesota ete. The Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association traftic 
bureau is now actively engaged in the compilation of 
data in order to show a necessity for the continuation 
of joint rates which are necessary for the expansion 
of markets of this association, as well as to enable its 
members to reach such markets on an equitable basis 
as compared with other localities. 





LOWER RATES ON LOGS A NECESSITY. 


The Marquette Chronicle, of Marquette, Mich., re- 
cently published in big type on the front page a plea 
for a lower rate on logs and the city’s consequent prosper- 
ity. The article points out that the forests of the upper 
peniusula of Michigan constitute the only natural re- 
source except iron ore to which Marquette can look for 
the upbuilding of its industrial strength. 

The railroad rates on incoming logs at present are the 
great hindrance to locating new woodworking plants in 
Marquette. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, because of a contract with the Diamond Match 
Company, has an unusually low rate on logs to other 
points in Michigan west of Marquette. The Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic road, which is the main traffic 
artery of Marquette, has a rate. which, although reason- 
able under ordinary circumstances, does not allow Mar- 
quette to compete in woodworking because of the dif- 
ference in cost of bringing in logs. The article sug- 
gests that although it would mean a loss to that road 
to meet the rate of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic might lower its rates 
to cost, making up the difference upon outgoing finished 
wood products where the rate question makes less dif- 
ference; it further points out that by so doing the rail- 
road would build up more business and probably in the 
end gain more profit, for without a favorable rate on 
logs woodworking industries will seek other locations, 
to the loss of Marquette. 

The article is a plea for codperation between the rail- 
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road and the city on behalf of the lumber and woodwork- 
ing industries, upon which depends the prosperity of the 
eity. 





RAILROAD COMMISSION TO HOLD HEARING. 


Houston, TEXx., Oct. 11.—On the docket of the State 
Railroad Commission, which has been set for hearing 
on October 12 at Austin, is listed among other routine 
matters, proposed readjustment of rates on rough logs 
and erossties—carloads to Lufkin, from St. Louis South- 
western Railway of Texas points, Forest and inter- 
mediate. 

Notice has also been issued by the commission setting 
Tuesday, October 26, as the date upon which it would 
hear arguments in the advance freight rate case, as ap- 
plied for by the railroads. The arguments will probably 
last several days. 


PAPO 


LAWYER APPOINTED TO SECRETARYSHIP. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 14.—The Federal Trade Com- 

mission this week announced the appointment of Leon- 
idas L. Bracken, of Muncie, Ind., as secretary of that 
body. At the same time Chairman Davies stated that 
Mr. Bracken was not one of the one hundred-odd candi- 
dates who have been in the race for the position for 
many months. According to the chairman and other 
members of the commission, Mr. Bracken was chosen 
solely on account of his legal and business qualifications. 
The secretary, who will be ushered into office Novem- 
ber 1, is 36 years of age. The position pays $5,000 a 
year. 
' For eight months members of the commission have 
been weighing the qualifications of various candidates 
for the secretaryship. Shortly after it was organized 
Frank B. Jones, formerly private secretary to Chair- 
man Davies, was appointed acting secretary and will 
continue in that office until November 1, when he will 
be assigned to other duties. 

Ten days ago Mr. Bracken came to Washington and 
was in consultation with members of the commission. 
It is stated that at that time he received the first inti- 
mation that his name was being considered in connection 
with the secretaryship. He was recommended by Sena- 
tors Kern and Shively and endorsed by Vice President 
Marshall. 

Mr. Bracken is a graduate of the Indiana State Uni- 
versity and the law school of the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, where he finished his law course in 1903. 





WAR ORDERS BOOST LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


Representatives of Foreign Governments Make Large 
Purchases—St. Louis Outlook Improved. 








Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 13.—According to statements 
made by prominent local lumbermen, purchases of lum- 
ber to be used for military purposes made by foreign 
Governments have caused a big improvement in the 
lumber industry. During the last couple of weeks it 
is said that orders for fully a thousand cars have been 
placed by agents of the Anglo-French allies. The class 
of lumber ordered is boards and the agents continue 
to buy large quantities. The lumber purchased will be 
used in the construction of winter quarters for the 
troops in France and Belgium and also for the building 
of trenches, bomb shelters ete. Most of the orders have 
been placed at points near the coast, railroad rates 
preventing mills further inland, as yet, from accepting 
orders at the prices offered. 2 . 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber 
Company, and also Snark of the Universe Order of Hoo 
Hoo, in an interview published in the St. Louis Republic 
last Thursday and which he has confirmed to the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN correspondent, was quoted as saying: 

The outlook in the lumber trade is better. The market has 
a better undertone and shows legitimate improvement. Dur- 
ing the last two years lumber yards have liquidated their 
old stocks and now all of them are buying some lumber, al- 
though in conservative amounts and entirely for actual needs. 
Large orders have been placed in the South for “boards” 
which will be shipped abroad for military purposes. Fully 
1,000 carloads already have been purchased and the agents 
are still buying. Lumber mills in general are doing a nice 
business with local consumers. 

Mr. Seidel also stated that ‘‘improvement in the local 
market comes more slowly.’’? He blames St. Louis real 
estate taxes in part for the fact that building operations 
are no larger. 

Richard E. Gruner, president of the Philip Gruner & 
Bros. Lumber Co., says: 

‘The lumber market shows decided improvement along cer- 
tain lines. The upper grades of lumber do not seem inclined 
to advance in prices, but common grades have stiffened up 
considerably in the last few weeks. The reason is to be 
found in the large contracts from ammunition, arms, cloth- 
ing ete. placed in this country for belligerent nations. Great 
quantities of lumber are used in packing such consignments 
tor shipment. Also, the allies have bought many million 


feet of lumber which will be shipped to Europe and used in 


their military operations. The lumber season here has closed 
and in the Northeast and the Northwest as well. The weather 
has been unfavorable and building operations continue rather 
quiet. The railroads are buying the lumber which they 
must have, but on account of their financial difficulties they 
buy only for pressing needs. 


Thomas C, Whitmarsh, general manager ci the W. T. 
Verguson Lumber Company, which operates a line of 
big sawmills in Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana, substan- 
tiates the statements made above and adds further: 


_ There is an improvement and it comes largely from for- 
eign purchases made in this country. The advance in prices 
has been on boards, fencing and dimension. These items are 
most in demand by the Allies. This advance has been from 
50 cents to $1.50 a thousand feet within the last few weeks. 
A serious condition which now confronts the lumber industry 
is the shortage of railroad cars. I suppose the railroads 
have let their bad-order cars accumulate and have placed 
Many of the others on country sidings to be leone | when the 
movement of grain becomes heavy. The domestic demand 
for lumber increases more slowly, but it is improving. 











Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








SEEK NATION-WIDE APPROVAL OF BUSINESS 
LEGISLATION. 
[Bx ODELI..] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 11.—A nation-wide campaign 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States to 
line up the business interests in favor of legislation pro- 
viding for a permanent tariff commission and a national 
budget has just been announced by President John H. 
Fahey, acting on the authority of the board of directors 
of the National chamber. 

The first two referenda taken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States showed that sentiment among 
commercial organizations is practically unanimous in 
favor of action by Congress at the coming session. Be- 
cause of this fact the board of directors reached a de- 
cision that the time has come for renewed and vigorous 
advocacy of these questions throughout the country. 

To assist in getting results on the National chamber’s 
attitude on the permanent tariff commission, and to 
ascertain the industrial and commercial facts necessary 
for accurate tariff legislation, the directors have author- 
ized President Fahey to appoint a special committee of 
men to represent all parts of the country. In addition 
to this general committee every commercial organiza- 
tion affiliated with the National chamber—about 700 
in number—is to be requested by Secretary Elliott H. 
Goodwin, of Washington, D. C., to appoint a small com- 
mittee of three to five business men. ‘hese small commit- 
tees will codperate with the special committee. 

President Fahey has addressed an appeal to the busi- 
ness men of the country in which he discusses numerous 
reasons why the tariff should be permanently taken out 
ot politics. 


TELLS RESULT OF CYPRESS STUDY. 


Forest Service Examiner in Bulletin Discusses Life 
History of Tree and Logging Methods. 











WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 12.—Wilbur R. Mattoon, ex- 
aminer of the Forest Service, will shortly begin an in- 
vestigation of southern pine. His study, will be from 
the torestry rather than the economic standpoint, follow- 
ing the lines of his investigation of southern cypress, on 
which he has published an interesting bulletin (No. 272). 

The cypress bulletin treats of the importance of the 
species, geographical and commercial range, present sup- 
ply and annual cut, properties of the wood, uses, cypress 
jumbering, markets and prices, stumpage, life history of 
the tree, cypress stands, forest management. It con- 
tains a number of illustrations covering various phases 
of cypress growth and handling in the southern States. 

The bulletin contains several passages which have a 
human as well as historic interest. For example, in dis- 
cussing the life history of the cypress tree, Mr. Mattoon 
says: A 

Cypress is a tree of ancient lineage. Forest remains show 
that prior to the glacial period cypress, along with the red- 
wood, incense cedar, the ginkgo (now of China), and sev- 
eral hardwoods, grew in abundance in the Arctic regions of 
both North America and Europe. By subsequent climatic 
changes these species were driven southward along widely 
separated lines. The ginkgo descended the coast of China, 
the redwood the western coast of North America, and the 
cypress the eastern coast to the warm south Atlantic and 
Gulf regions. 


On the subject of the importance of cypress, Mr. Mat- 
toon says: 


In the amount of lumber produced in 1913 cypress ranked 
sixth in the conifers or softwoods. On account of the durabil- 
ity of the heartwood and its moderate softness, which makes 
it easily worked, cypress is a wood of high intrinsic value. 
Cypress trees not uncommonly reach an age of over a thou- 
sand years, a height of from 120 to 130 feet and a diameter 
above the basal swell of from 8 to 10 feet. Cypress is very 
persistent in growth and is one of the few conifers which 
successfully sprout from the stump. 

Cypress is restricted in its natural occurrence to deep, 
rich swamp lands. The problem of bringing it under forest 
management is therefore intimately related to that of re- 
claiming swamp land on an extensive scale by drainage. 
Though preéminently a tree of the swamp, when planted it 
thrives in as wide a range of climate and soil as most of our 
forest trees. Naturally, however, it occurs in commercially 
important quantities only in regions where logging is difficult 
and expensive. 

Cypress is readily grown from seed and is well adapted to 
nursery practice. By many authorities it is considered one 
of the most beautiful and ornamental trees for park planting. 
for which it has been used quite widely over the eastern 
and central portions of the United States. Although cypress 
has not been raised in forest plantations on a commercial 
scale, experience thus far points to the commercial success 
of forest planting, under certain conditions, in the deeper 
and fresher soils, ‘ 


According to Mr. Mattoon, the total present stand of 
cypress (estimated) is 40,000,000,000 board feet, of 
which about 1,000,000,000 feet is being cut annually. 


Geographical and Commercial Range of Cypress. 


Mr. Mattoon gives the geographical and commer- 
cial range of cypress as follows: 


The geographical range of cypress extends from southern 
New Jersey over the Atlantic. coastal plain to Florida, thence 
south to the extreme southern end of the Florida peninsula, 
and westward through the Gulf coast region nearly to the 
Mexican border in Texas and up the central Mississippi Val- 
ley to southern Illinois and Indiana. This range covers all 


of Florida, Mississippi and Louisiana, half of Alabama and 
Georgia and lesser portions of eleven other States. Locally, 
cypress is confined strictly to river and interior swamps, wet 
depressions and stream banks, 

The commercial range of cypress is much more restricted 
than its botanical range. The district of heavy commercial 
stands centers in the lower Mississippi Valley and florida, 
where deep swamps abound. ‘The large coastal river and 
isolated inland swamp districts are regions of important 
commercial production. ‘These include the Lumber kiver 
and the Wilmington swamps (N. C.), Peedee, Santee and 
Salkehatchie rivers (S. C.), Okefinokee Swamp and flint 
River (Ga.), Suwanee and Apalacuicola rivers and parts of 
the Florida peninsula, and tue alluvial flood pla of the 
Mississippi, at scattering points below the St. brancis Basin 
in Missouri, but preeminentily over the broad, deep swamp 
area soutu of Baton kouge 1n Louisiana. 

The introduction of larger and wore efficient logging ma 
chinery has advanced the lugging in any specined region from 
the water fronts into the deeper and less accessibie swamp 
areas. ‘Thus the evolution in logging methous cuieily ac- 
counts for the continued commercial l1mportauce of cypress 
in regions where lumbering was actively 1n progress wany 
years ago. , 

Discussing the older methods of cypress lumbering, 
Mr. Mattoon says: 


In the early days large amounts of the finest cypress were 
annually cut 10 trespass and tioated away. Stanuing timver 
was considered of su little value tuat State autuorities, and, 
to a less extent, private Owners made little attempt to stop 
illegal cutting. Under tue swamp land act ol deplemver 
28, 1550, very much of the swamp aud delta lands early pussed 
into the bands of the varlous States, ' Later tuese luuds were 
soid very cheaply to raliroads, timber companies and set 
tlers, in order Lo encourage the development of tue country 
‘Yhe cypress industry bas gradually become concentrated in 
a tew hands. 

Causes for Waste in Logging. 

Various forms of waste in logging are found in 
some regions, Mr. Mattoon states. Waste in logging 
cypress is generally attrinuted to the poor quality o1 
lapor, but 1s usuauy due to carelessness in supervision 
and failure to realize tue true stumpage value ot tne 
material lett. Discussing this question turther Mr. Mat 
toon says: 


Utilization is complete, however, in the most literal sense 
of the term, among the Mississippi River operaturs; us a 
rule not a living cypress tree is leit, stumps are cut low and 
top logs are taken. Where clean cutting is practiced trees 
above 16 to 18 inches at the stump are taken tor iumver ; 
trom 8 to 14 incues for ties, pling ete.; and practicaily 
everything left by the axe is broken by the steam logger. 
Over the Atlantic region the wood in the trees teiled bus in 
the past been utilizea much less thoroughly, and the smaller 
sized trees leit standing. One company in western bloridu 
commendably adheres to a high diumeter limit in the selec 
tion of trees for felling, but wastefully cuts bigh stumps 
and leaves large top logs. As thousands of deaduead logs, 
or “sinkers,” left ten to twenty years ago, are now being 
taken out by machinery, so in turn later cutters on the sume 
areas will undoubtedly pick up many large top logs and ma- 
terial left in hign stumps. Although present cutting may 
be for special sizes and grades of stuck, it is doubtful if it is 
wise or practical thus to leave large quantities of good timber 
in the woods. The high stumps often result from sawyers 
working in the girdle line, which, of course, is chopped out 
by the girdlers at as high a point as possible:above tue basal 
swell in order to avoid unnecessary labor. 

Operators on the Atlantic coast, where freight rates to the 
larger markets are considerably lower, should be able to 
apply to their own logging the methods which have been 
worked out so successfuily in Louisiana. In many cuttings 
in the Atlantic coast region stumps are left 5 to ¥ feet high 
in order to effect a slight saving in labor; while in Louisiana, 
as a general practice, small trees are cut at two feet, and 
all others, up to the largest sizes, at three feet. The amount 
of merchantable lumber contained in the upper 2-foot section 
of a stump 4 feet in diameter cut 5 feet in height, allowing 
35 percent for defect and not including the slab, is 90 board 
feet. At a stumpage rate of $8 a thousand feet the value of 
the short-log section left is $0.64, or about 15 cents more 
than is paid on an average for felling and cutting the trees 
where the cypress runs good size. The wood left in a similar 
stump 3 feet in diameter at the top gives a waste of about 
33 cents per tree. If operators would spend a few minutes 
in figuring the total value of the timber left in stumps above 
a 3-foot maximum many would, in all likelihood, revise their 
system of cutting. 





ANNOUNCES CHANGES IN BRANCH OFFICES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C,, Oct. 11—The following changes 
have been made in the branch offices of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


Commercial Agent F. L. Roberts, in charge of the Boston 
branch office of this bureau, has resigned, and will direct 
the foreign trade work of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Cleveland, Ohio, being in charge of the codperative branch 
office recently established there by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. 

Commercial Agent W. A. Graham Clark, at Atlanta, Ga., 
will take Mr. Roberts’ place at Boston and W. L. Fairbanks, 
from the office of the bureau at Washington, D. C., is to 
be placed in charge of the Atlanta office. 





TRACK SCALE TESTS COMPLETED. 

WasHIneToN, D. C., Oct. 11—The Bureau of Stan- 
dards announced that the testing of track scales in 
Tennessee has been completed. The last scale in the State 
to be tested was at Knoxville. On the same tour the ex- 
perts from the bureau also tested the track scale at 
Alexandria, Va. The test weights have been conveyed 
to the bureau for calibration and individual reports on 
the scales tested have been sent to the authorities in 
Tennessee. 
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SHINGLE MAKERS HOLD INTERNATIONAL MEETING. 





Manufacturers of the Northwest Coast Discuss Advertising, Development of Competitive Roofings and the Attitude 
of Insurance Companies—Radical Advance in Selling Prices Is Recommended. 


EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 8.—A mass meeting of shingle 
manufacturers of Washington, Oregon and British Co- 
lumbia was held in the Commercial Club in this city 
today. This meeting was called by the shingle branch 
of the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
and all manufacturers of shingles were urged to attend. 
About seventy shingle manufacturers were present, in- 
cluding several from British Columbia. The early part 
of the meeting was taken up with discussion of adver- 
tising, the effect of the marketing of substitute roofings 
on the business, the antagonism of insurance companies 
and the publicity that has been given to exaggerated 
statements of the fire hazard of shingle roofs. 

The important development of the meeting, however, 
was a resolution to obtain a radical advance in the 
price of their product for six months beginning with 
November 1. This advance is to constitute approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the present selling price. Failing 
to get this advance the millmen expressed their deter- 
mination to close their plants until such time as the 
price is obtainable. 

The trustees of the association held a meeting dur- 
ing the forenoon and in the evening, following the 
meeting, the visiting shingle manufacturers from Brit- 
ish Columbia were entertained at dinner by the Ever- 
ett manufacturers. 

The meeting was called to order at 2 o’clock by the 


veteran shingle manufacturer and chairman of the 
manufacturers’ committee, John MeMaster, of the 
John McMaster Shingle Company, Seattle. Mr. Me- 


Master explained how the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association had been 
organized and told of the work it is attempting to do. 
He highly complimented 
H. P. Wyckoff, secretary 
of the shingle branch, anid 
also gave a great deal of 
credit to Thorpe Babcock, 


secretary of the West 
Coast Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, for 


his aid in establishing the 
shingle branch. He 
thought the association 


had accomplished much 
good sinee its organiza- 
tion and said it is esti- 


mated that there are 1,209 
shingle machines in 
Washington and Oregon 
and about 420 are repre- 
sented in the association 
Mr. MeMaster called at- 
tention to the impossibil- 
itv of making a profit out 
of the manufacture of 
shingles under the _ pres- 
ent conditions and gave 
that as a reason for the 
calling of this meeting. 
He declared that the only 
hope of the shingle manu- 
facturer lies in organiza- 


W. C. MILES, OF GLOBE, WASH. ; 





he thought to guarantee 100 percent vertical grain 
was going too strong. The main proposition today 
is advertising and it will have to be done to save the 
industry. The present condition has been brought 
about by two things, namely, poor manufacture in 
the past and the extensive advertising of substitutes. 
He said the substitute manufacturers go not only to 
the dealer, but further to the consumer, and while 
the shingle manufacturers have not near the amount 
of money to spend that the substitute manufacturers 
have, they can begin in a small way, probably on a 
basis of 1 cent per thousand as had been suggested. 
In his opinion 90 percent of the retailers would rather 
handle wooden shingles than any other kind of roofing. 


Wooden Shingle Not a Fire Menace. 


Following Mr. Allen the Chair called on W. C. 
Miles, of the Globe Lumber Company, Globe, Wash., 
asking him to diseuss the subject of wooden shingle as 
a fire menace. Mr. Miles said that the wooden shingle 
was not the fire menace that; it is credited with being. 
He showed that since 1875 the fire loss per capita 
has very greatly increased, and then stated that the 
so-called fireproof building came into use about 1880. 
Mr. Miles emphatically stated that there is no such 
thing as a fireproof building and that the fire loss has 
increased with the decreased use of the wooden 
shingle. He said the greatest risk from fire is the 
moral risk and the second greatest is the conflagration 
risk. In Mr. Miles’ opinion the insurance people are 
the greatest enemies of the wooden shingle. Among 
other things Mr. Miles said in part: 

The greatest losses to life and property have always been 








tion. He stated that 1 : cea Z es 

cent per thousand shin- Who Spoke om Insarance. Chairman, 

gles would give -the or- 

ganization $27,000 available for its publicity work. in so-called fireproof buildings. The fire risk is in the con- 

© tents and the occupants of the building. The increased 
Suggests Adoption of Red Cedar Shingle Day. fire risk in the United States is caused by the congested 

districts. The biggest fire loss of any year was in 1906, 

Mr. MeMaster then introduced Secretary Wyckoff when the San Francisco fire occurred, and that fire could 


to tell what the association had done since its organi- 
zation. Mr. Wyckoff read a telegram from George 
M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore., calling attention to the 
roofing day inaugurated by the asphalt shingle manu- 
facturers and suggesting that shingle manufacturers 
adopt a red cedar shingle day. The secretary called 
attention to the activities of asphalt shingle manufac- 
turers and the organization of the Asphalt Shingle 
Publicity Bureau, and urged shingle manufacturers to 
take action at once to protect their business. He 
then read from the August issue of the Bulletin pub- 
lished by the West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association telling of the activities of the shingle 
branch since its organization. It was shown that 
the association mills have a daily output of 7,000,000 
stars and clears in addition to 18-inch shingles. 


J. M. Allen, secretary of the British Columbia 
Shingle Association, expressed the pleasure of the 


3ritish Columbia shingle manufacturers at this op- 
portunity to meet with the Washington and Oregon 
manufacturers, stating that the British Columbia peo- 
ple believe that the more the shingle manufacturers 
can codperate with one another on both sides of the 
line the better it will be for the entire industry. He 
spoke of the matter of grades of shingles and said 
he believed that the manufacturers now realize the 
necessity of turning out better shingles than in the 
past. He said, further, that he believed it would now 
be necessary to advertise extensively to regain trade 
that has been lost to the substitutes for shingles, and 
this largely through poor manufacture. He called 
attention to the advertising of some shingle manu- 
facturers guaranteeing their shingles to be 100 per- 
cent clear and 100 percent vertical grain. He said he 
realized that shingles should be vertical grain, but 


not be stopped until it had got out of the fire limit and into 
the section of wooden buildings. In the Baltimore fire, it 
has been said no wooden buildings were burned. 


Following Mr. Miles’ talk Chairman MeMaster ex- 
hibited a photograph of the plant of a fireproof roofing 
manufacturing company, of Montreal, Can., being de- 
stroyed by fire. 


Insurance Expert Talks. 


The Chair then introduced F. J. Martin, of the 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Se- 
attle, who the Chair said is with the lumber and shingle 
manufacturers. Mr. Martin said in part: 

I am not going to tell you that shingles are fireproof. I 
do not know of anything that is. However, they oecupy a 
large and important place in building construction and I 
know of no roofing that is as cheap, durable and beautiful 


as a wooden shingle roof. It is practical outside of con- 
flagration districts. With this wonderful roofing material 


the shingle men should take the offensive stand, rather than 
the defensive. I do not think insurance rates hurt the use 
of shingles. While insurance men may talk against the 
use of shingles the rates are what count, and there is so lit- 
tle increase in the insurance rate on shingled houses that 
it is searcely worth considering. I do not think you need 
to fear anything except unjust legislation, such as has been 
brought about in some States by agitation. We have, in 
our company, not less than 40,000 shingled buildings in- 
sured. I have for twenty years insured an average of 25,000 
shingled houses. There are comparatively very few instances 
where shingled roofs have been responsible for heavy fire 
losses. 


Mr. Martin said further that the use of wooden 
shingles is not limited to roofs, and he knows of noth- 
ing better for siding and that he had recently had an 
architect prepare plans for a home for himself on 
which both roof and sides will be shingled. He pointed 
out the great saving in using shingles as siding due 


JOIN MceMASTER, OF SEATTLE, WASIL; N.C. JAMISON, OF EVERETT, WASIL. ; 


to the fact that it is not necessary to paint them. 

Mr. Martin’s talk was heartily applauded and tie 
Chair expressed the shingle manufacturers’ apprecia- 
tion of it. 

Neil C. Jamison, manager of the Jamison Company, 
Everett, Wash., who had been assigned the subject 
of substitute roofing, said that this was a worn-out 
subject and that previous speakers had touched on 
some of the points he had expected to talk about. He 
spoke of the effect the sale of substitute roofing has 
had on the wooden shingle market and said that the 
shingle manufacturers who say these roofings are no 
good or that their sales are not growing are not posted. 
He declared it a fact that the substitute roofing manu- 
facturers, through advertising, have hurt the shingle 
business a great deal. He explained how he had at- 
tempted to build up a business in the southeastern 
States and had found that manufacturers of other 
roofings had practically eliminated the use of wooden 
shingles through fire ordinances. He ealled attention 
to the fact that roofing manufacturers have raised 
$1,000,000 to advertise their product, known as the 
asphalt shingle, and have at last stolen the name. 
They admit in their advertising that the shingle makes 
the handsomest type of roof. He then read an adver- 
tisement condemning the wooden shingle and naming a 
great many attributes, none of which was true. Mr. 
Jamison expressed his desire to pay his part of an ai 
vertising campaign and hoped the shingle manufac- 
turers could raise $15,000 a year for five years. 

F. S. Greene, of the Iowa Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, New Westminster, B. C., said that he had noth- 
ing to add to what had been said before, except that 
the Iowa Lumber & Tim- 
ber Company’s hobby is 
advertising, and he tol 
how his company is fur- 
nishing advertising mat- 
ter to the retail dealeis 
and that the retailers are 
interested in it and al- 
ways come back for more. 


Advertising Methods 
Suggested. 

A paper on advertising 
by C. P. Constantine, of 
the Constantine Advertis- 
ing Company, Seattle, 
was read. This paper 
called attention to the 
methods that might be 
used in advertising and 
the results that have been 
obtained by other adver- 
tisers. It spoke of the 
association idea of adver- 
tising as that of modern 


business and compared 
the shingle manufactur- 


ers to the fruit growers 
and other producers and 
also spoke of the value 
of a brand or trade-mark 
that would stand for 
quality. 

Thorpe Babcock, secretary of the West Coast Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, spoke very briefly be- 
fore the shingle manufacturers. He foreibly declared 
that the manufacturers should give up the idea that 
advertising expense comes out of the cost. It should 
be added to the selling price. He spoke of the great 
advertising campaign being carried on by bright ad- 
vertising men that secure results. He said every man 
is influenced by advertising and he is paying for it; 
‘‘make the consumer pay for your advertising.’’ In 
closing he said: ‘‘Raise your prices and spend the 
money for advertising.’’ 

Government Expert Talks. 

W. B. Henderson, representative of the Department 
of Commerce of the United States, complimented the 
shingle manufacturers on their progress with organi- 
zation work and gave it as his opinion that they were 
working along the right lines. He said that everybody 
had a right to organize to get a living price for his 
product and declared further: ‘‘Disabuse yourself of 
the idea that the Department of Commerce or any ‘e- 
partment of the Federal Government is against you 
or against big business.’’ 

Mr. Henderson also called attention to the so-called 
‘‘dumping laws’’ of Canada, South Africa and Aus- 
tralia, and said he thought there should be reciprocity 
between the United States and Canada and no dump- 
ing laws on either side. In closing he invited the 
shingle manufacturers to call on him for any assist- 
ance he might be able to render or any information 
he could give them. 

W. J. Van Dusen, of the forest branch of British 
Columbia, said the British Columbia Government is 
aiding the lumber and shingle manufacturers of that 
Provinee in marketing their products. He suggested 
that the Government may go farther than it has and 
spend some money in trade papers and magazines for 
advertising space. 


A Foe of Substitutes. 
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Possible Price Scale Presented. 

Following these general talks E. C. Miller, of the 
Grays Harbor Shingle Company, Aberdeen, Wash., 
brought the matter of better prices for shingles before 
the association in his forceful manner. He began by 
saving he thought the shingle manufacturers should 
be investigated for showing so little sense in market- 
ing their products at a price below cost. He stated 
further that as the Government was deeply interested 
as the largest holder of timber it should seek the 


reason why shingle manufacturers held their prices so 
low that they depreciated the value of Government 
owned timber. He then suggested prices which shingle 
manufacturers of Grays Harbor and other districts 
think could be the prevailing market for the next six 
months. 

These prices are a radical advance over the pres- 
ent market, but it is believed by 75 percent of mill 
owners of Washington, Oregon and British Columbia 
that they can not afford to sell their produet fo. 


less and will close their plants rather than take any 
lower prices. A committee of manufacturers will in- 
vestigate the sentiment among the manufacturers that 
were not present at the meeting and report at the 
headquarters of the association Saturday, October 16. 

Today’s meeting was one of the most important 
gatherings of shingle manufacturers that have been 
held in years and it is confidently expected that bet 
ter conditions are in store for the industry. 

The meeting adjourned at 5 o’clock. 





ASSOCIATIONS PREPARE FOR COMING CONVENTIONS. 





Dates and Places of Many Annual Meetings Are Chosen — Details of Some Near at Hand — Correcting a Misun- 
derstanding — Southern Loggers’ Program Formulated. 


jctober 19—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Live Oak, 
Ila. Monthly meeting. 

ctober 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting. 

yctober 20—American Forestry Association. Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 
meeting. 

October 20-22——-National Implement & 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

yetober 21—Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich. Fall meeting. 

yetober 21-28—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 

October 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

October 26, 27—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Fall meeting. 

November 5—Manufacturing Association of Woodworking 
Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

November 9—North Carolina Pine Association, Georgetown, 
Ss. C. Monthly meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

November 9, 10—National Asscciation of Chair Manufacturers, 
Hotel Lafayette, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

November 10, 11—National Slack Cooperage Manufacturers’ 


Vehicle Association, 





Association, Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual 
meeting. : 
November 18, 19—National Basket & Fruit Package Manu- 


facturers’ Association. Hotel 


Annual meeting. 

December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January, 1916—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicago. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual meeting. 
February 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 


Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 





SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL. 


Dates and place for the annual meeting of the South- 
western Lumbermen’s Association have been selected, 
these being respectively January 26, 27 and 28 and 
Kansas City, Mo. The program for the convention has 
not yet reached the stage where definite announcement 
of it can be made, but in a communication to the AMER- 
icAN LUMBERMAN Secretary J. R. Moorehead says: ‘‘T 
am inclined to think from the trend of affairs that one 
of the dominating features of the coming annual con- 
ventions of retailers is going to be conferences, discus- 
sions and codperation with the manufacturers, perhaps 
more so than ever before. Both lines of the trade, man- 
ufacturing and retailing, seem to be working to that 
end.?? 

Announcement of the program of the annual meeting 
of the association, which will be its twenty-eighth, is 
expected within the comparatively near future. 


-—_—eoorrerrner- 
BIG GET-TOGETHER MEETING SCHEDULED. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 12—The October meeting 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association will be 
unique. It will be held at Live Oak, Fla., October 19, 
and will be more than a mere monthly meeting of the 
association. It is planned to be a big get-together meet- 
inv of lumbermen in Georgia and Florida and from all 
other places contiguous thereto. The affair is being man- 
aged by H. W. Taylor, president of the Standard Lum- 
ber Company, who has behind him the Live Oak Chamber 
of Commerce. The latter organization will tender a 
hanquet to the lumbermen in the evening. 





FALL MEETING OF MICHIGAN MANUFAC- 
TURERS. 


\ telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from its cor- 
respondent at Cadillac, Mich., published in last week’s 
‘sue, announced that the fall meeting of the Michigan 
H: ‘dwood Manufacturers’ Association will be held at 
I troit, Mich., Thursday, October 21. The meeting will 
sm at 10 a. m. in the Hotel Statler. Secretary J. C. 
“10X in issuing the call for the meeting schedules the 
‘owing as special subjects to be considered : 

Present market conditions; stocks—hardwoods and hem- 
‘<3 proposed cut for 1915-16; comparative hemlock bark 
“res; reports of regular and special committees. 

resident Charles T. Mitchell and Secretary Knox sup- 
‘ment the eall with the following: 

t will soon be time for making contracts for the coming 
‘iter and you should know present conditions before closing 

‘e. The manufacturers are facing new conditions and some 
ones that will need to be canvassed carefully, and your 
“sence and counsel at this meeting will be invaluable just 


Ss 
old 
pr 

Ne 


‘Ve are trusting that every firm a member of this association 





will be present in person or represented by some one of their 
force. 

The call emphasizes the advisability of delegates mak- 
ing their hotel reservations early. ‘The attendance will 
be increased by the presence of officers and directors of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


MICHIGAN 





LUMBERMEN PLAN JCLLY GET- 
TOGETHER. 


GRAND Raprps, MicuH., Oct. 12.—The October meet- 
ing of the Grand Rapids Lumbermen’s Association will 
be held Monday evening, October 25, at Bert MeCauley’s 
Grand River Club, at Plainfield, Mich. A large attend- 
ance is expected, as it will be a lively and jolly get- 
together, with plenty of entertainment. 





CHAIR MANUFACTURERS TO MEET. 


The annual meeting of the National Association of 
Chair Manufacturers will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., 
November 9 and 10, with headquarters at the Hotel 
Lafayette. Secretary William B. Baker advises the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in regard to the coming conven- 
tion-as follows: 

Large attendance is expected at this mecting, as matters 
of considerable importance affecting the chair industry will 
be considered. The meetings will be devoid of set speeches 
and aside from the regular report the discussions will be 
mainly participated in by all attending. Cost accounting, 
lumber conditions and the importance of selling conditions 
will be items under discussion. 


SOUTHERN LOGGERS’ PLANS OUTLINED. 


Program for the Association’s Annual Is on Com- 
prehensive Lines. 





As has been announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the annual meeting of the Southern Logging Association 
will be held at,New Orleans, La., October 25, 26 and 27. 
The program for the meeting as compiled by Secretary 
James Boyd and other officers is as follows: 

MONDAY MORNING, 9 O'CLOCK. 

President's address—C, P. Myer. 

Secretary-treasurer’s report—James Boyd. 

“Preventing Accidents’—By C. J. Pettibone, Jordan River 
Lumber Co., Kiln, Miss. 

“How the Woods Commissary Can Increase Lumber Con- 
sumption’’—By John Lind, secretary National Slack Cooper- 
age Manufacturers’ Association. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, 2 O’CLOCK. 

"Prack Laying—Two hours discussing methods and costs 

for hilly country and two hours for low country. 
TUESDAY MORNING, 9 O’CLOCK. 

Skidding by Machinery—Two hours discussing methods 

and costs for hilly country and two hours for low country. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 0’CLOCK. 

Skidding with Teams—Discussing methods and costs in 
both hilly and low country. 

Address : “What to Feed and How to Feed It’—Dr. W. H. 
Dalrymple, professor veterinary surgery Louisiana State Uni- 
versity and veterinarian to the State Experiment Stations. 

WEDNESDAY MORNING, 9 O'CLOCK. 

Loading and hauling problems. 

Election of officers. 

Discussion—How the Woods Department Can 
Sales Department. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 2 0’CLOCK, CYPRESS MEETING. 








Help the 


Deadening Canal digging 
Cutting Skidding 


Railroad building Pull boating 

Discussion of compilation of cost sheets and blanks re- 
eeived by the secretary. 

Because of the number and character of the subjects 
to be discussed, and for other reasons, including the 
activity of Secretary Boyd and other officers of the asso- 
ciation, a large attendance is expected. 





NEBRASKA RETAILERS ARRANGE FOR 
ANNUAL. 


LINCOLN, NEB., Oct, 12.—At a meeting of the board of 
directors of the Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association 
held a few days ago in Lincoln a decision was reached 
to hold the next annual meeting of the organization 
at the Lincoln Hotel in Lincoln, Neb., on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, January 19, 20 and 21, 1916. 
President F. A. Good will soon appoint a committee to 
arrange for the meetings and to select features for the 
program that will be of especial interest to those attend- 
ing the annual convention. Secretary E. E. Hall has 
announced that Dr. Stanley F. Krebs, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., has already been secured for two lectures upon 
topics of vital interest to every merchant, these to be 
delivered on the first and second days of the convention. 
The subjects of his lectures are ‘‘Two Snakes in the 
Business Brain’’ and ‘‘The Secret and Pull of Sugges- 





tion in Advertising, Salesmanship and Business Build- 
ing.’’ In addition to the two lectures by Dr. Krebs 
there will be other addresses and features that will go 
to make this the most attractive program ever arranged 
for an annual meeting of this association, and it is hoped 
by the officers and directors to thus secure the largest 
attendance in the association’s history. 





~~ 


ASSOCIATIONS WILL NOT AFFILIATE. 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Oct. 9.—President W. Frazier 
Jones, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, has 
issued a statement to the trade calculated to remove the 
mistaken impression that had gained circulation that the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association is to affiliate with 
the Southern Pine Association, that the latter’s grading 
rules would be accepted, the latter’s inspection used ete. 
This impression seemed to have been created as a result 
of the meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associa- 
tion, held recently at Pensacola, at which President 
Charles 8. Keith and Secretary-Manager J. E. Rhodes, of 
the Southern Pine Association, were invited to be present. 
Secretary Rhodes accepted the invitation and attended 
the meeting, at which he made one of his characteristic 
talks explaining the work of his association and offering 
to codperate in every way possible with the Georgia- 
Florida organization; his remarks being timely, well 
chosen and well received. - President Jones, on behalf of 
the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, thanked Mr. 
Rhodes for his good wishes and gladly aecepted his 
proffer of co5peration and at this meeting a subcommittee 
was appointed to confer with the grading committee of 
the Southern Pine Association at a meeting to be held 
in Memphis. The statement made by President Jones has 
served to allay the fears of members of his organization 
who were not present at the Pensacola meeting and is 
calculated to cement the very pleasant relations between 
the two associations and assure cobyjeration of the two in 
their work. 


TRAFFIC MAN ENGAGED BY ASSOCIATION. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., Oct. 13.—The Grand Rapids 


Lumbermen’s Association has engaged Horace L. Foote 
to assist that organization in traffic matters, freight 


rates and claims. He has notified the association that 
the Grand Rapids & Indiana Railroad intends to make 
some advances in freight rates from Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo and other cities, but against these advances 
will be reductions elsewhere, so the organization will 
wait before taking action to see how the rates, effective 
Friday, will work out. 


CONSIDER PROPOSED RECLASSIFICATION 
PROBLEM. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 12.—There was another meet- 
ing of the governing board of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association htre today to consider the questions 
involved in the proposed reclassification of lumber. The 
board, assisted by the committees recently appointed, 
has done a great deal of work in connection with the 
reclassification proposition but it is not ready yet to 
make any definite announcement. The effort is being 
made to harmonize all of the conflicting interests so that 
the report from the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission may show a 
solid front among lumber interests in this section. 

It is understood that, following the meeting of the 
board of governors today, J. H. Townshend, secretary of 
the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, will go to 
Chicago to confer with the representatives of the lumber 
industry at that point in connection with the reclassifiea- 
tion problem. 


HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS ISSUE REVISED 
RULES. 

Secretary W. H. Weller, of the Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association of the United States, is sending notice 
to its members advising them of the issuing of a new 
book of association standard grades. According to the 
notice, ‘‘these rules have been revised and brought up 
to date by incorporating among them the changes that 
have been made since the book of May 1, 1913, was 
printed.’’ The sample copy submitted to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by the association is comprehensive of its 
‘‘elassification, official rules, grading, inspection rules 
and sales code’’ pertaining to ‘‘ poplar, oak, cottonwood, 
gum and other hardwoods.’’ The book is bound in paper 
and sold by the association at 10 cents a copy. Secretary 
Weller advises that he has on hand a limited number of 
leather bound books, trimmed to vest pocket size, that 
will be sold at 40 cents each. The new book is compre- 
hensive of association rules as authorized by it up to 
date. 
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“Last Chance”’ 
Magazine Offers 


November and December are the busiest subscription 
months and publishers therefore endeavor to secure new 
subseriptions and renewals in advance of this period as 
far as possible. We list below some special offers which 
are in force only to November 10. Any of these offers 
may be added when sending in a new or renewal sub- 
scription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $4 a year. 
Delineator and Everybody ’s Magazine in any combination 
must be sent to the same address, but other subscriptions 
in any combination may be ordered to different addresses 
if desired: 

American Lumberman; add to any of below at...... $4.00 


Special Two-Year Offer 
Twe years’ subscription to any of the following 
$1.50 periodicals: American Magazine, Christian 
Herald, Cosmopolitan Magazine, Delineator, 
Everybody’s Magazine, Field and Stream, Good 
Housekeeping, Harper’s Bazaar, McClure’s 
Magazine, Metropolitan Magazine, Mother’s 
Magazine, Pearson’s Magazine, Pictorial Review, 
World’s Advance; $3 value for.......ce.cccccccses 
American Bo 
With Field and Stream and National Sportsman; 
Soe ES SS cs sa b+ b ce Sk b> 0b ons w oes 558005688 $2.85 
Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ paper) 
With Mothers’ Magazine and Pictorial Review; 
MM SSL, heckl cenb hoe Coe bere ds sek uuleel wit $2.35 


Collier’s Weekly 
With Delineator and Everybody’s (last two to 


one Bdaress); $5.50 Value TOFP.........cccsvccecrssay $3.25 
Collier’s Weekly 
With Review of Reviews; $5.50 value for........ $3.25 


Delineator (see also under Collier’s Weekly above) 


With Everybody’s (both to one address); $3 

SRP. Cie c klk cobs csebeckne kines abaeinn se ee eie $2.00 
Delineator 

With Everybody's (both to one address) and 


Review of Reviews; $6 value for................. 
Everybody’s Magazine (see Collier’s Weekly 
and Delineator above) 


under 


Field and Stream (see under American Boy above) 
House Beautiful 


With World’s Work; $5 value for................ $3.50 
Little Folks 

With McClure’s and Pictorial Review; $3.50 value 

Pt ce benieceensGuaeerps's inte 6beesSe boon sdes'e eens $2.50 


McCall’s Magazine (with one 15c pattern) 
With new subscription to Youth’s Companion, 
including balance of 1915 free to latter, and Com- 
panion Desk Calendar for 1916; $2.65 value (in 


addition to extended time) for..................5 $2.10 
McClure’s Magazine (see also under Little Folks above) 
With Pearson’s Magazine; $2.50 value for........ $2.00 


Mother’s Magazine (see under Boys’ Life above) 
National Sportsman (see under American Boy above) 
Pearson’s Magazine (see also under McClure’s Maga- 
zine above) 
With World’s Advance; $3 value for............. $2.25 
Pictorial Review (see under Boys’ Life and Little 
Folks above) 
Review of Reviews (see under Collier’s Weekly and 
and Delineator above) 
World’s Advance 
above) 

The above are limited offers; but there are over 1,000 
leading publications which authorize us to quote you a 
price lower than the regular subscription price; because 
the clerical labor of receiving, entering and acknowl- 
edging a single subscription is greatly reduced when 
they are assembled by clearing agencies and forwarded 
to the publisher in quantity lots. 

There are nearly 800 publications which also make spe- 
cial clubbing rates in combination with other papers; and 
we can give our readers the benefit of these in combination 
with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In such clubs the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is always figured at its full price; 
the saving to you is in the subscription of the other 
publications, which we are able to get for you at a 
reduced price; but by sending in a new subscription or 
renewal to one of these other publications when renew- 
ing or subscribing for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
material reduction on the other publication may be se- 
cured. For instance, the $3 Review of Reviews (whose 
war articles are attracting especial attention at this 
time) may be secured with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
at $5.50 for the two before November 10; after that at 
$5.75. 

You can save money by sending your other subscrip- 
tions with your subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, besides the convenience. Send your list for prompt 
quotation. On renewals it does not matter if you don’t 
know the expiration date; we will take care of that. 

A subscription to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other 
publication is a most appropriate Christmas present. It 
lasts through the entire year while a toy is soon broken 
and a book soon read. For the juniors there are such 
papers as American Boy, Boys’ Life (the Boy Scouts’ 
paper), Youth’s Companion, ete.; for girls and young 
women many special publications, and any variety of 
course for grown-ups. Most publishers have specially 
designed cards which they send at the proper time to 
announce such gifts and the name of the giver. 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


(see under Pearson’s Magazine 


LUMBERMEN ENJOY CLUB ACTIVITIES. 





Philadelphians Will Send Two Delegates to Deeper Waterways Association — Rooms of 
New York Organization Nearly Complete. 





EXCHANGE HOLDS MEETING AND OUTING. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 11—The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change ot Philadelphia held its regular monthly meet- 
ing last Thursday, and the annual tall outing followed, 
even though the weather was bad. The meeting was 
called to order by President Charles M. Chestnut at 3 
p. m. and the largest attendance in many months was 
present, a total of over fifty. 

A meeting of the board of directors had been held 
just prior to the general session, and the president an- 
nounced that they had subseribed $100 for this year as 
their contribution to the trade extension work of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. Randall Williams jr., chairman of the railroad and 
transportation committee, reported that the proposed 
revision of freight rates on lumber had been reterred 
to them, but that they had decided that as the matter 
was being so ably handled by the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, they would work with them. 

As according to notice given, a resolution was offered, 
changing the bylaws to reduce the quorum from 20 to 16. 
The backers explained that the object was to expedite 
the handling ot meetings, but the sentiment seemed to 
be so much in favor of retaining the old quorum that 
the few who voted for the resolution withdrew their votes, 
and made it unanimous, finally settling a matter that 
has caused much discussion for several months. 

A communication from the Atlantic Deeper Waterways 
Association, asking for the appointment of delegates to 
the convention to be held at Savannah, November 9, 10, 
11 and 12, was read and on motion the president was 
authorized to send two. He said the appointments 
would be announced later and would be men who were 
directly interested, and who would be sure to attend. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States re- 
quested the appointment of a committee to work locally 
with that organization for the formation of a permanent 
tariff commission. The idea met with favor and when 
authorized by motion President Chestnut appointed 
William T. Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Co. (Inc.); 
Frank L. Luckenbach, of F. C. Gillingham & Sons Com- 
pany; William C. MacBride, of the Haney-White Com- 
pany; Robert G. Kay, of the Kay Lumber Company, 
and John E. Lloyd, of the William M. Lloyd Company. 

J. Randall Williams, jr., announced that efforts were 
being made to find out accurately how much Pacific 
coast lumber is coming into this city, and what propor- 
tions are rail and water shipments. The Board of Trade 
is working on the data and the members were asked to 
give the information wanted, freely and promptly. 

By request, Frank Buck, of the Estate of Daniel 
Buck, made an address, in which real optimism was the 
keynote. He was finding big improvement in business 
and was so sure of its being better that with the yard 
full they were still buying lumber and renting places to 
put it, believing that prices will soon be higher. He was 
followed by Richard Torpin, 8. Ashton Souder, Thomas 
B. Hammer, and others, all of whom realized on im- 
proved business, and expected increased prices. Taking 
the lumber insurance companies as a pulse, it was re- 
ported that up to a few weeks ago the policy of many 
had been to decrease stocks, but that in the more recent 
time the insurance on yards had been increasing but 
decreasing on mill stocks. It was reported that many 
southern mills are still closed and stocks diminishing, 
with both local and southern demand increasing. 

After the meeting the rain broke away by spells and 
the members got safely to the White Marsh Valley Coun- 
try Club. An excellent dinner was prolonged to cover 
professional vocal and instrumental music, lumber talent 
and choruses, to say nothing of the flow of oratory and 
the scintillations of wit, so natural to lumbermen when 
they are not selling lumber. 





NEW METROPOLITAN CLUB NEARS COMPLE- 
TION. 


New York, Oct. 13.—A meeting of the members of 
the Lumbermen’s Club was held Friday at the club 
rooms and a large number attended. The rooms on the 
seventeenth floor of 27 William Street are nearing com- 
pletion and will be ready by November 1. The exchange 
room, where is posted the names of members and their 
special lines, is finished and makes a most attractive 
appearance. The kitchen and dining room are about 
complete and the directors are working hard to open 
with a big dinner to the local trade as a starter for a 
bigger membership, which is growing right along. This 
club will fill a long felt want in the local trade and is 
being boomed enthusiastically. 





LUMBERMEN HOLD OPTIMISTIC MEETING. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., Oct. 13.—The largest monthly meet- 
ing of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club of the season 
was held at the Lottie Hotel here last night and a ma- 
jority of the members were present, with President 
Daniel Wertz presiding. After a fine business men’s 
luncheon several business matters were taken up and 
disposed of. 

President Wertz called upon several of the members 
present to make a short report on business conditions as 
they found them, and the reports were all of an optimis- 
tie nature. Several manufacturers and retailers stated 
that during the last month or six weeks trade has im- 
proved greatly and that things are now moving along in 
a most satisfactory manner. 

The next meeting of the club will be held on the 


second Tuesday in November. As practically all the 
members have returned from their summer vacations it 
is expected that the meetings of the club will grow in 
size and interest as the winter progresses. Last night’s 
meeting was pronounced by some ot the members of the 
club as the best since its organization several years ago. 





SIX GOLF PRIZES OFFERED. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 11.—Notices have just been 
sent out of the annual meeting of the Philadelphia Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Club at the Huntingdon Valley Country 
Club, Noble, Pa., October 20. A special call for full 
attendance is asked on account of the official photograph. 
In addition to the two season prizes, there will be four 
prizes for the day’s play; first, second and third low net, 
and best ball of partners. Election will be held after the 
dinner in the evening. 





TEXAS LUMBERMEN ENJOY EVENING. 
Houston, TEx., Oct. 11.—An entertaining evening was 
spent by the guests of the Lumbermen’s Club who at- 
tended the first informal affair of the season, a Dutch 
lunch and smoker which was held Friday night, October 
8. Besides a special program of songs and music, an 
excellent menu was provided. 





TO PLAY BALL AT OUTING. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 12.—The October outing of the 
Cleveland Lumber Club will be held at the Dover Inn, 
at Dover, Ohio, Saturday, October 16. <A ball game will 
be played in the afternoon, and a dinner will be served 
at 6 o’clock. Unless November should be an unusually 
mild month this will be the last outing the club will 
hold this year. 





LUMBERMEN’S CLUB ELECTS OFFICERS. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

BEAUMONT, TEx., Oct. 13.—The Beaumont Lumber- 
men’s Club tonight elected officers as follows: Presi- 
dent, A. J. Kaulbach; vice presidents, L. L. Chipman, 
J. Frank Keith and J. W. Maxey; secretary-treasurer, 
W. C. Steinhagen. The new officers of the club will 
meet in a few days and appoint a committee to arrange 
a program for Lumbermen’s and Hoo-Hoo day at the 
Southeast Texas Fair in this city on November 13. 





HOLD A CHESTNUT OUTING. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change will hold its annual chestnut outing tomorrow. 
The members who will constitute the party—and that is 
almost all—will start out at 10 o’clock in the morning 
by auto from the Public Library, and will proceed north- 
ward to a country grove where it is said the chestnuts 
grow large and tasty. Last year’s outing was a huge 
success and everyone will try to make tomorrow’s event 
a corking good one, too. The entertainment committee 
in charge is headed by Charles N. Perrin. 





NASHVILLE CLUB DISCUSSES POLITICS. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 13.—With a representative 
membership present the regular weekly meeting of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club was held Saturday at the 
Commercial Club. President Charles E. Hunt presided 
and during the luncheon the conversation again centered 
about the State senatorial democratic primary in which 
Senator Luke Lea, former Governor Malcolm R. Pat- 
terson and Congressman Kenneth D. McKellar are can- 
didates. 

When the meeting was formally opened for business 
practically the entire time was consumed in the trans- 
action of routine business and reports from the secretary 
and treasurer. 


EVER MET HIM ? 


The name of the perpetrator of the following is not 
known, but it appeared in the October 15 issue of the 
Stearns Co-Operator published by the Stearns interests 
at Ludington, Mich.: 

Few men are fond of Major Gall. He is the man who 
knows it all. His voice is blustering and loud, and when 
he gets into a crowd he deftly wields his tireless jaw, and 
what he says is final law. If you should say the weather's 

















warm, the major then will rant and storm, and say it’s cold 
as all get out, and put your arguments to rout. If you 
concerning books discourse, the major rises, fierce and hoarse, 
and pushes language through his face, and shows that you 
are off your base. If you refer to works of art, he then up- 
sets your apple cart, and proves your criticisms weak—you 
have no right to think or speak. No odds what subject 
may come up—a Grecian urn or setter pup, a Roman bronze 
or Plutarch’s “Lives,” the groundhog or a case of hives, 4 
sermon or a quilting bee, the major with his snickersnee, 
which is another name for tongue, hews down opponents old 
and young. And so men shy at Majojr Gall, that grand old 
sport who knows it all. 
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NORTHERN CONFERENCES HAVE BIG WORK IN VIEW, 





Hemlock and Hardwood Makers Will Discuss Reports of Special and Standing Committees 
— White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers Arrange Active Campaign. 





OsHKOSH, Wis., Oct. 13.—Programs have been issued 
outlining the fourth quarterly meeting of the year of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion at the Hotel Pfister at Milwaukee, October 26 and 
27. The first meeting will be called to order at 9 o’clock 
Tuesday morning, October 26, at which time Secretary 
0. T. Swan will make his report for the quarter extend- 
ing from July to October. Various matters will then 
be disposed of in turn by the bureau of statistics and 
accounts, by the bureau of transportation and legisla- 
tion, and by the traffic bureau. Similar reports will be 
made by the bureau of grades, the committee on birch, 
the committee on maple, and the committee on hemlock, 
after which market conditions in general will be dis- 
posed of. Thereafter will be considered amendments 
to the association’s constitution as proposed at the July 
meeting. New business is to be discussed, including an 
association emblem. 

An executive session will be held Tuesday afternoon 
beginning at 2 o’clock. At that time members of the 
association and manufacturers of hemlock lumber in 
Wisconsin, upper and lower Michigan will meet to hear 
a report of the special hemlock committee which was 
authorized by the directors to present a plan of cam- 
paign for the promotion of hemlock lumber. This com- 
mittee consists of C. H. Worcester, Edward Hines, M. P. 
McCullough, M. J. Quinlan and President R. B. Good- 
man, who. have been actively engaged in the preparation 
of a comprehensive, practical and efficient campaign, 
fully within: the limits of funds at their disposal. The 
report will be followed by a general discussion with the 
view of recommending definite action to the board of 
directors. 

The committee on subscriptions, consisting of M. P. 
McCullough, W. E. Vogelsang and C. A. Goodman, chair- 
man, will report a complete list of subscribers, and plans 
will be presented. for enlisting support from corpo- 
rations and individuals not manufacturing lumber but 
who are owners of hemlock stumpage. A brief session 
will be held on Wednesday, October 27, to dispose of any 
unfinished business from the previous day. 





A meeting of the White Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association will be held on Wednesday, the sessions being 
ealled at 10 o’clock, at which time W. B. Thomas, tem- 
porary president, will preside. Permanent organization, 
constitution, by-laws, grading rules, and permanent offi- 


cers and directors will bé determined upon. O. T. Swan 
has been acting as temporary chairman of the new asso- 
ciation. There will be an enrollment of additional mem- 
bership and plans undertaken for an active campaign 
for the promotion of white cedar shingles are to be 
discussed and committees appointed. 

This white cedar shingle meeting will be an epoch in 
the annals of Wisconsin and Michigan manufacturers. 
The chief aim is to place a standard white shingle cedar 
on the market. It is reported that western red from 
Canada has made serious inroads on white cedar shingles 
and it is felt that if a better shingle is put on the mar- 
ket the white cedar product can regain much of its old 
prestige if not all. It is recognized that higher grades 
are needed to re-standardize the white cedar shingle 
and with that end in view the new association proposes 
to secure the services of an inspector whose duty it will 
be to see that the established high grade will be main- 
tained. Furthermore the new association is to adopt a 
brand and insist that all stock come up to grade and 
guaranty. It is expected the standard to be selected 
will be thicker, of a uniform grade and a guaranteed 
brand. Some novel methods of publicity are to be 
adopted, notably personal work with consumers and re- 
tailers as well as advertising campaigns in local pub- 
lications and lumber trade journals. 





Secretary Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, will go to Detroit on 
Thursday of next week to attend the meeting of the 
Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. He 
will spend Saturday and Sunday at Goodman in con- 
ference with R. B. Goodman, president of the associa- 
tion, on matters pertaining to the association. Mr. 
Swan and M. P. McCullough, of the publicity bureau, 
will go to Madison soon to consult H. F. Weiss, direc- 
tor of the Forest Products Laboratory, as to Government 
tests on the practicability of hemlock. 





The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association plans to ascertain the weights of different 
species of logs according to the average size and, if pos- 
sible, secure a weight record in codperation with the 
railways in order to have an adequate basis by which 
the association can handle claims for alleged losses and 
for other purposes. 





HURRICANE ACCENTUATES THE MERITS OF WOOD. 





Storm’s Effects That Discount Competitive Materials Make “Copy” for Good Advertising 
— May Result in Modifying Restrictive City Ordinances. 





The fact that the terrifie storm that did so much dam- 
age in New Orleans recently played havoe generally with 
roofs of slate and other material that had been sub- 
stituted for wood while the damage to roofs of wooden 
shingles was estimated to be less than 5 percent pre- 
sented an opportunity for some effective publicity for 
wood of which advantage was promptly taken by Secre- 
tary George E. Watson, of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who inserted in three of the 
local papers of that city eleven snappy little display ads 
of which the following are samples: 

Look around town and see for yourself; cypress shingles 
made good; other roofing didn’t. 

Did your plaster fall and your furniture and carpets get 
wet? Then you had some other roof than cypress shingles. 

The city law which prevents the use of cypress shingles 
on new houses in the residence district caused a bigger loss 
than New Orleans ever had by fire or ever will have. 

Don’t you wish the city laws were such that you could 
reroof your house with cypress shingles—the one roof that 
makes good? 

Galveston and Houston had the same experience; cypress 
shingles made good, other roofing didn’t. 

Ask the man with the cypress shingle roof; he had no 
repair bills. 

Laws require other roofing than shingles on new roofs be- 
cause of fire hazard. You can fireproof cypress shingles and 
have a much better and cheaper roof. 

lie who roofs and roofs for keeps shingles with cypress 
avd the roof never leaps. 

_The fact that roofs of slate and other substitute mate- 
rials generally were destroyed or suffered serious dam- 
age while little damage resulted to roofs of shingles and 
the further fact that great inconvenience has resulted 
because of inability of house owners to secure the labor 
necessary for repairing slate and other similar roofs 
have served to accentuate the folly of the city ordinance 
that prevents the use of shingles on new roofs in the resi- 
dence district. That shingles through the proper treat- 
nent can now be made fire retardant is being used also 
as a strong argument by press and people in favor of 
amending the ordinance in such a way as to permit the 
use of shingles for roofs in the residence districts when 
these shingles have been properly treated. 

Under the caption ‘‘ Slates, Shingles’’ the New Orleans 
Daily States, of October 8, editorially discusses this sub- 
ject as follows: 

The greatest cause of discomfort to the people of the city 
during and after the storm was the stripping of slates from 
the roofs of their homes. While the storm lasted few escaped 
interior damage from the rain water that soaked through. 
The two or three days of steady drizzle following the hurri- 
cane increased the damage because there were neither slates 
hor slaters to do the necessary mending. 

Some one has pointed out by way of contrast how much 
better those who live in shingled houses fared. Ergo, they 








say, we ought to use fewer slates and more shingles, because 
not only are shingles better protection in a storm but cooler 
and cheaper at all times and a home product besides. 

Time was when New Orleans used shingles only. Now 
she uses them only exceptionally. The cause, of course, is 
that slates are fireproof and shingles in their original form 
are not. Whether we shall ever go back to shingles then 
depends on whether shingles can be so treated as to give 
the same protection from fire as slate. 

It is interesting to note in that connection that experi- 
ments are said to have produced a fireproof paint which will 
make the shingle as safe as the slate. If this shall prove 
to be true it would be difficult to exaggerate the impetus 
which would be given to a domestic industry. 


Commenting on the storm and its effect on roof cov- 
erings other than wooden shingles the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune in its issue of October 7 says: 


Southern lumbermen are. busily discussing the question 
whether the wooden shingle, celebrated in song and story, 
and the memories of the old boys upon whom it was used for 
fanning purposes, is due for a “comeback,” even in com- 
munities which have prohibited its use because of fire hazard. 
Millions of shingles still are made and sold. but the old- 
fashioned roof covering is “in bad” with the fire prevention 
folk, and has been losing ground in the cities. The hope of 
a comeback is insnired by reports that shingle roofs staved 
right on the job through the hurrtcanes in Galveston, Tex., 
and New Orleans territory, while rival roof coverings rinved, 
rolled or shredded away, letting in the rain which did so 
much damage to house interiors. 

“Take a look around New Orleans,’ said one of the 
shingle boosters yesterday. ‘‘We’ve got a few shingle roofs 
yet and old as they are vou will find that they staved put 
while the other roofs did not. The cypress mills will tell 
you that the Texas folks have waked up since the storm over 
there and have been buving shingles to beat the band. The 
oldfashioned shingles of the daddies have saved a lot of people 
from pronertv loss during the storms of this summer.” 

The shingle advocates are getting readv also, they sav. 
to meet the fire hazard argument. Tests of various firenroof 
paints have heen in progress for mor:ths by the Federal For- 
est Service. D. Hermann von Schrenk, a prominent timber 
engineer of St. Louis, who has been codperating in these 
tests, was in New Orleans vesterdav and expressed the helief 
that fire retardent prenarations suited to use upon shingles 
will soon be perfected to the point where building codes can 
be amended to permit the use of properly treated wooden 
shingles in urban residence districts. ‘The solving of the 
firenroof problem,” he said, “is of immense benefit to the 
nublic, as neonle can again revert to the use of the old- 
fashioned shingle roof. The remarkable ability of a shingle, 
where the oldfashioned cut nails, or something other than 
the wire nails are used. to stay on the roof during heavy 
winds. makes it a particularly desirable roof covering. I 
have never considered a shingle roof in outlving districts a 
serious menace, and the danger of fire IT believe to be greatly 
overbalanced by the benefits derived from such a roof cover- 
ing. TI am so strongly of this opinion that my own home is 
covered with wooden shingles,” 











BETTER TIMES 


have come to the lumber- 
men of the east and they are 
spreading to the west. 


Another era of prosper- 
ous lumber making is pre- 
dicted by men whose judg- 
ment is good. 


BETTER BUSINESS 


will follow and the price of 
stumpage will respond to 
the tone of the 
market. 


lumber 
A dollar or two 
added to the price of lum- 
ber re-charges stumpage 
owners with confidence and 
sellers will demand 


BETTER VALUES. 


A few tracts are offered at 
hard-times prices. The bot- 
tom has been reached. Your 
money will buy more now 
than it will later and you 
have a 


wider range of 


choice. 


October is a glorious 
month on the Coast. 
Spend part of it at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion and in the woods. 


James D. Lacey & Co. 


Timberland —— Since 1880. 


1750 McCormick Bldg., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 
1310 Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE, 
1009 White Bldg, - - SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 

We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants ot lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON,GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 

















f Fort Dearborn National Bank | 
Chicago, Illinois 


United States Depositary 








Capital - - $ 2,000,000 
Surplus & Profits 1,000,000 
Deposits - - 30,000,000 


OFFICERS: 
WILLIAM A, TILDEN, President. 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres. GEORGE H. WILSON, Cashier. 
J. FLETCHER FARRELL, Vice-Pres, | CHARLES FERNALD, Asst. Cash. 
HENRY R. KENT, Vice-Pres, WM. W. LeGROS, Asst. Cash. 
JOHN FLETCHER, Vice-Pres. CHARLES L. BOYE, Asst. Cash. 
MARCUS JACOBOWSKY, Vice-Pres. WM. L. McKEE, Asst. Cash, 
HARRY LAWTON, Mér. Foreign Dept. 


Fort Dearborn Trust & Savings Bank 


WILLIAM A. TILDEN, Prest. E. H. LENNERT, Asst. Cashier 
NELSON N. LAMPERT, Vice-Pres,  E. €. GLENNY, Secy and Trust Officer 
JOHN E. SHEA, Cashier STANLEY G. MILLER, Mér. Bond Dept. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 
HERBERT C. ROER, Manager Safe Deposit Vaults. 











\ Safe Deposit Vaults, Monroe and Clark Streets , 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


= | 





The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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LOGGING anp LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 

stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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HOW TO PROMOTE SALE OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 





Exemplifications of Wood’s Superiority and New Uses for It Are Advocated—Direct Ser- 
vice Department Suggested—Cultivating the Cotton Country Trade. 





CONSUMERS MUST BE SHOWN WHY WOOD IS 
SUPREME. 
NEw WESTMINSTER, B. C. 

Promoting the sale of forest products is a subject 
which directly concerns everyone connected with lumber 
and its by-products, from the manufacturer to the retailer. 
Hearty cooperation between all concerned will prove a 
requisite if any degree of success is to be attained. In 
other words—words of the present bellicose times—we 
must form an alliance and declare war on all substitutes 
for wood. The consumer will be the judge of the out- 
come. The outcome will be the survival of the fittest, and 
the majority of consumers come from Missouri. The sub- 
stitutes have already undermined our position while we 
have been watchfully waiting, and it is time now for us 
to get out our heavy ordnance and charge our munitions 
with high explosive advertising so that each well directed 
shell will hit with telling effect and cause the downfall of 
steel, stone, concrete and brick fortifications erected by 
our enemies. 

The campaign is going to cost money, and lots of it, 
but the end will justify the cost. This cost can be guaran- 
teed by a levy of a fixed amount per thousand on the dif- 
ferent grades of lumber shipped to be met proportionately 
by all those through whose hands the shipment passes. 

The services of the best available real advertising man 
should be secured. Under his direction much advertising 
‘matter must be circulated, advertising that carries the 
punch and the proof. The consumer must be shown in 
black and white and pictorially why, on account of beauty, 
length of service, and cost, shingles are superior to sub- 
stitutes. Why his cattle will do better on ensilage from 
a wood silo. Why, on account of service, ease of repair, 
cost and comparative noiselessness, creosoted wood blocks 
make the best pavement for heavy traffic. Even why 
wood toothpicks are best for the teeth. The consumer 
must be shown conclusively why wood in all its manifold 
uses is supreme. It is. We know it, but we must con- 
vince him. 

At county and State fairs and exhibitions of a suitable 
nature, forest products should be displayed and their 
merits intelligently explained both directly and by means 
of illustrated printed matter. Displays and actual experi- 
ments showing the effect of fire on the substitutes and 
then on wood treated with fire-retarding paints and stains 
should be exhibited. 

In different cities whose commercial districts are sub- 
ject to heavy traffic permission should be obtained to pave 
a block or two with creosoted wood blocks, making no 
charge except for the labor. The newspapers will be the 
advertising medium in this case and should be furnished 
in detail with information pointing out the comparative 
noiselessness, ease of repair, length of service and cost of 
wood blocks. This should be kept constantly before the 
people, and at the proper time the right man, backed by 
publie sentiment which will result from advertising and 
observation, will be able to secure contracts for paving 
with wood blocks. 

Tests showing the resistance and strength of properly 
constructed wooden boxes and packing cases should be 
made before those interested. It is our chance now as a 
nation when we are endeavoring to secure additional 
commerce to prove, particularly to South American coun- 
tries, that we can properly pack and ship our goods to 
them and also our chance as lumbermen to prove to ship- 
pers that wood is the proper container for their products. 
Spruce in particular should be advocated on account of 
its lightness, toughness, tastelessness and odorlessness, 

Wooden shingles will require considerable attention, as 
agitation to abolish shingle roofs has already been started 
in several places by our substitute competitors and their 
cohorts. We can and must overcome this by means of 
actual experiments showing the effect of fire on shingles 
properly treated with the best fire retarding preservatives, 
and also the effect of fire on composition roofing materials. 
The result, as has already been demonstrated, will be in 
our favor. 

Another item which will bear exploitation is one men- 
tioned by J. L. Broadfoot in his letter on ‘‘ How to Make 
a Good Shingle Roof.’’ It is that of the water pipe full 
of holes extending along the peak of the roof and con- 
nected with the water supply. This is a good thing and 
would prevent the spreading of fires from roof to roof 
and would extinguish any ordinary roof fire long before 
the fire department could arrive, thereby removing the 
strongest talking point the substitutes have. 

The matter of proper paints and nails is an all im- 
portant one to us, and the manufacturers of the kinds 
which experience prove we should endorse will doubtless 
join hands with us in our campaign. ; 

The manufacture of wooden toys is a field that, on 
account of the European war, is opened for us and we 
should make the most of our opportunities. A toy short- 
age at Christmas time is a serious thing and should not 
be allowed to oceur. 

England is experimenting with wooden bullets and 
has found them satisfactory. Germany is experimenting 
with pulp to be used in place of cotton in the manufacture 
of high explosives. Both of these uses open new fields 
for wood and should be thoroughly investigated and 
pushed. 

The retailer on examining his books can easily con- 
vince himself by a comparison of profits that he can not 
afford to push substitute sales against wood. If he will 
then exhibit as high a class of salesmanship on his lum- 
ber as he does on his substitutes, his profits will show a 
decided increase. He must explain fully the relative 
merits of the different classes of stock he handles, advo- 


cating only the best wood for the use to which it is to 
be put, and explaining thoroughly how to use it. His 
aim must be a satisfied customer. 

His customer knows that wood burns, but he must he 
told what happens to substitutes under similar conditions, 
and also that with modern fire-retarding preservatives 
wood is as safe and cheaper than substitutes. 

The manufacturer must aim at the satisfaction of the 
ultimate consumer. He must hold to a price which will 
insure for him reasonable profit, as cutting prices means 
cutting grades, 

Educate the customer in the natural advantages of wood 
and he will acknowledge a supremacy for forest products 
which now, through lack of knowledge, is threatened by 
substitutes. 

Let’s forget to quarrel among ourselves and let’s get 
together like brothers and whip the substitutes. 

R. D. HYDE. 





SERVICE IS NEEDED. 
Morton, Pa. 


What can be done to promote the sale of forest prod- 
ucts? The sign-board pointing out the road of progress 
in the lumber business reads: ‘‘Service.’’ The com- 
petitors of the lumbermen have set the pace in this direc 
tion and the consuming public has plainly shown that 
this is what it wants. 

Lumbermen who are in the business to stay need serv- 
ice departments. The special duty of the‘service de- 
partment should be to assist lumber purchasers in every 
way, and particularly in obtaining the material best 
suited to their requirements, with the object of giving 
the customers the highest degree of satisfaction at the 
time of sale and subsequently. The service department 
would also promote and develop new lines of business and 
act as.an efficiency bureau in applying the most effective 
methods to the merchandising of lumber. 

The head of the service department should be a man 
with a broad education, well trained in modern business 
methods, and with a special knowledge of the scientific 
and practical facts relating to the qualities and uses of 
lumber. His aim would be to standardize the product, 
assist lumber users in working out their problems, insure 
customers getting material that will give the best service, 
and develop new opportunities for the sale of lumber. 

A real service department in every business is, without 
doubt, the lumbermen’s best means of promoting the sale 
of forest products. The manufacturers and wholesalers, 
as well as the retail lumber merchant, will benefit by 


aintaining liv vic a ents. 
maintaining live service department S. B. DETwIiter. 





MEASURES TO BE TAKEN AT HOME AND 


ABROAD. 
Boeauusa, La. 

A representative should be sent to China and other 
Asiatic countries; in China he should investigate condi- 
tions particularly to see if we can ship big timbers to 
be remanufactured there, or parts of houses, so as to take 
advantage of their tariff, which is assessed by the number 
of pieces. 

Another man should study the trade in Central and 
South America and the West Indies. 

The keynote in the campaign for home trade should 
be the advice to buy now before the rebuilding of Europe 
makes prices mount. There should be a trade motto 
something like this: ‘‘Buy now! before peace raises the 
price’’ or: ‘‘Do you want peace at any price? When 
Europe gets peace, you can not get a piece of lumber 
at any price, so buy now.’’ When a motto is selected, 
it should be used to the limit. 

To advertise lumber as paving material in several cities 
a small space should be paved, preferably between cobble- 
stone roads so that the smoothness and lack of noises 
will be more noticeable. ; 

The boll weevil has turned cotton plantations into 
stock farms. This calls for fenees, barns and in some 
cases silos. This field is immense, but can only be han- 
dled suecessfully by firms through salesmen who can 
anticipate plantation needs. The sale can be made 
through the local dealer to the owner, who will arrange 
for payment with his bank, as the boll weevil lumber 
yard is often not a good risk. Intelligent association 
advertising will promote these sales. For instance, the 
use of barbed wire entanglements in war has caused wire 
fencing to double in price; heart plank ean be recom- 
mended on account of price, neat appearance and lack of 
danger of injuring stock; all heart or creosoted posts 
should be advertised. Agricultural experiment reports 
can show that in a wood silo all the ensilage is good, 
while that in one of concrete it molds next to the wall. 

To hold a customer is to promote future sales; at times 
customers are driven away by buyers who sell on one 
specification and buy on another. This is not practiced 
by- the larger mills; it should be discountenanced by the 
association. At times a man who knows lumber and 
the territory gets away with a nice profit by doing this, 
but his imitator through ignorance fails and injures the 
trade. 

Steel has advanced greatly in price; a representative 
should gather data on this and confer with the ear com- 
panies to see if they will not begin using wood for all 
ear sills at present, and this line should be followed 
wherever steel has been substituted for wood. With steel 
higher and lumber cheaper we should regain enough by 
intelligent investigation of this one line to keep our de- 
mand normal until peace in Europe gives us an export 
market. E. C. Rowan. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY LUMBER 
YARD. 
The cur foretells the knell of parting day, 
‘The lowing heard winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The yardman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the yard to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering lumber on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where a bottle wheels its droning flight, 
‘'o emphasize remarks some wifie scolds: 


Save that from yonder railroad water-tower 
The moping tree-toads to the moon complain 

And such as wander near their secret bower 
xpect the summer’s solitary rain. 


Beneath that pile of elm, that hemlock’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The former owners of the business sleep. 


The greasy call of pan-cakes every morn, 
The hired girl tittering from the summer shed, 
The clock’s shrill clarion, or the breakfast horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife spuds and hash prepare: 
No children run to lisp their sires’ return, 
Or climb their knees to pull their scanty hair. 


Oft did the harvest to the farmers yield 
A lot of cash, but left the dealers broke; 
How jocund did they send their boards afield— 
But after that the farmers never spoke. 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
That they were short and simply awful poor. 


The boost of heraldry, the pump of power, _ 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike th’ inevitable hour :— 

The lumber business leads but to the grave. 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault 
If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise; 

Because the long-due notes within the vault 
Prove they were used to waiting many days. 


Will dealers learn who, animated, bust, 

That some folks build a mansion with their breath? 
Can honour’s voice produce the yellow dust, 

Or flattery soothe the banker after death? 


Perhaps in this neglected yard is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire; 
Hands, that a baseball umpire might have swayed, 
If each who owed them hadn’t been a liar: 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll; 
They took no lumber sheet, in youth or age, 
In no association warmed the soul. 


Full many a gum of purest grade serene 

The dark, unfathom’d swamps of southland bear: 
Full many a dealer’s born to blush unseen, 

An spoil his sweetness selling lime and hair. 


Some village-Hampden, that with dentless breast 
The little payment missed, and yet withstood; 
Some mute, inglorious millman south or west 
lle had to pay though no one else made good. 


To take the notes of farmers out-of-hand, 
The threats of banks and ruin to despise, 
To seatter lumber o’er a smiling land, 
\nd wait all summer on the other guys, 


his was his lot: nor circumscribed alone 
‘lis local market, other crimes confined; 
Mail order catalogues around were sown 


‘ 


“hat called him erook, and robber of mankind. 


The catalogue without a truth inside, 
_, ith prices low and qualities the same, 
'o heap the shrine of luxury and pride 

‘o his community in carloads came. 


| vr from the town the farmer and his wife 
, vith buying wishes promptly learned to stray; 
‘hey coolly made the dealer trust for life 

\nd kept their cash, or sent it far away. 


Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect 
_ Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 
“ith uneouth rimes and shapeless angels deck’d, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 
| ‘er name, their years, spelt by th’ unletter’d Muse 
Who paints the signs and window-eards, supplies; 
And many a holy text around he strews, 
That teach new ways of spelling that surprise. 


] ‘' who, to lumber and lumbago prey, 

’ This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 

‘eft the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor east one longing lingering look behind? 


On some old bill the parting soul relies 

To meet some note the closing bank requires; 
E’en from the tomb the lumber dealer cries 

To pay for coal that fed last winter’s fires. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonour’d dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate; 
If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 
Some other dealer shall enquire thy fate,— 


Haply some horny-handed swain may say, 
“*Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn 
Toting with hasty steps the boards away 
To save demurrage bills a carload on; 


‘¢There at the foot of yonder pile of beech 
Or pile of yellow pine dimension high, 

His listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
And work upon the books, unlucky guy. 


‘*By yon hard wood, now smiling in the morn, 
Muttering his wayward fancies he would rove; 
Now drooping, woeful-wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or cross’d in hopeless love. 


“*One morn I missed him on the custom’d hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite shed; 
Somebody came, it seems, and paid his bill, 
And then the lumber dealer dropped down dead; 


‘“¢The next with dirges due in sad array 

Slow by the church-way path we saw him laid,— 
And many came their last respects to pay— 

And that, in fact, was all they ever paid.’’ 


THE EPITAPH. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth 
A youth, to fortune and to fame unknown; 
He was a lumber dealer from his birth 
And melancholy mark’d him for her own, 


Good was his lumber, and his soul sincere; 
Heaven did a recompense, though tardy, send: 
He gave to misery (all he had) a tear, 
He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a friend. 


No farther seek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread abode; 
Here let him rest, where lumbermen repose, 
Who carried all through life an awful load. 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
L. 





ROBERT F, WHITMER, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Some men have money, and some men have wit, and 
some men have wisdom as well, 

Some men are sunny, and some men have grit, 
some men have lumber to sell, 

Some men are healthy and wealthy and wise, 
some men are lucky—but what, 

What do you think of a chap of the size of 
Whitmer, who’s all of the lot? 


and 
and 


Bob 


Everybody’s Between Training Now. 
William Howard ‘Taft, private citizen, spent fifty minutes 
between trains in Chicago yesterday.—Chicago Tribune. 
Mme. Nellie Melba, grand opera star and Red Cross worker, 
spent seven hours in Chicago yesterday between trains on her 
way to Toronto.—Chicago Herald. 





Don’t work so hard for future enjoy- 
ments that you forget how to enjoy. 

What are we working for? There is 
nothing so futile a@s fame, so mad as 
money, or so certain as content. 





National Forest Timber 
Sales, 


Lumbermen have bought National Forest 
stumpage in preference to acquiring privately 
owned timber for an operation because of the 
desirability of working under a Government 
contract. They have not found the require- 
ments of the Forest Service impractical or 
burdensome. An important factor is that Na- 
tional Forest stumpage is paid for only as it 
is cut—no heavy initial investment in timber 
is required. 

Among the sales made by the Forest Service 
from July 1, 1913, to June 30, 1915, were: 

26,650,000 feet in Oregon. 


28,300,000 ” ” California. 
33,667,000 ” ” Alaska. 
40,050,000 ” ” Washington. 
66,200,000 ” ” Idaho 
75,000,000 ” ” Arizona. 
80,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
85,000,000 ” ” Montana. 
102,802,000 ” ” Washington. 
117,000,000 ” ”" Wew Mexico. 
120,000,000 ” ” Oregon. 
125,000,000 ” ” Wyoming. 
153,000,000 ” ” South Dakota. 
177,900,000 ” ” Idaho. 
382,050,000 ” ” Oregon. 


43,000 cords in Washington. 


Many smaller sales were made during the 
same period. Tracts are being advertised from 
time to.time, and numerous opportunities for 
operators are available. You can obtain defi- 
nite information regarding these opportunities 
by addressing any of the following offices of 
the 


FOREST SERVICE 


Washington, D. C. Ogden, Utah. 

Missoula, Mont. San Francisco, Cal. 

Denver, Colo. Portland, Ore. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 











(- )) 
(| H. M. SPAIN & CO. 
SOUTHERN 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LAND APPRAISALS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peosiatien ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 


























Our Opinion 


Regarding the collectability of 
any account or controversy is 
FREE upon request with par- 
ticulars. 


Better Investigate 
Your Accounts, and Try our Service. 


Quick Lumber 
Collections. Ratings, 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 











FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and pellding Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildin barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages i, also 
pe var’ — phases of fag ey goos a t 7 
tailer to show prospective home builders. ce $2, . 

, AMERICAN LUMBER: f chicago. 
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Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections aa Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 





Write for Details. 























































































































Wit, Humor and Philosophy 


To lighten the Burdens 
of Men Engaged in 


LUMBERING 


“The Woods” 
A New Book 


by “The Lumberman Poet” which has met with 
unparalleled sale. 





Press Comments assure its hearty weleome:— 
Each isa heart song—Portland Telegram. 
Will live in the years to come— Boston Globe. 
Wholly admirable—Buffalo News. 
Real Poetry—San Francisco Argonaut. 
Vigorous verses descriptive of woodswork—American Forestry. 
A fresh note and a dauntless optimism—Current Opinion. 
Hard sense and cheerful philosophy—New York Herald, 
Speaks truths direct to your heart—Houston Post. 
In the front rank—Nashville Banner. 
“The Woods” is beautifully bound in cloth 
(size 54%x8”—135 pages) with appropriate colored 
cover design and will be sent postpaid for..$1.00 


6 
In Forest Land” 
Third Edition. 
Lumbermen all enjoy it because it talks of their 
world and in their language. It’s the book that 
sold faster than we could print it, the first edition 
being exhausted ia four weeks. You can make 
no mistake in giving it to a friend. Designed par- 
ticularly for gift and library purposes—printed in 
old style type on antique paper, bound in silk green 
cloth, gilt top and gold stamped, and illustrated 
in tint. Price, postpaid $1.25 


6¢ 
Resawed Fables” 

Esop was a philosopher, but he never was m 
the lumber business, He never wrote any wise 
sayings about us. F 

Resawed Fables supplies the deficiency. This 
new book is a collection of the funniest prose 
writings of “the lumberman poet.” 

In fact, it is the funniest book ever written 
about the lumber business or any other business. 
That’s its purpose. 


It is the everyday experiences of the lumber- 
man, told with a smile. Every lumberman owes 
himself a copy. Price, postpaid............ $1.00 


Full descriptions of these books and 
others will be sent on request. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


«31 So, Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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HOW DOOR MAKING AND SELLING HAVE ADVANCED. 





An Observer Tells of Evolution in Twenty-five Years in Styles, Designs and Methods 
—Advice for the Handler of Doors. 


The many changes and improvements that have been 
made in methods of manufacturing lumber since the 
earlier days of the industry and the great progress now 
being manifested in bringing about more effective meth- 
ods of promotion and sales of lumber products apply 
with equal force and interest to the sash and door trade. 
How the evolution has occurred in door making and 
selling has been told to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
John W. Anderson, Chicago manager of the Hardwood 
Products Company, who has been connected with that 
trade for many years and is familiar with the various 
steps taken in bringing the door industry up to its 
present high state of efficiency. 





Back in 1890 my first recollection of doors as a boy 
was that of the 4-panel O. G. door, made of good old 
Wisconsin cork white pine. The following five or six 
years brought me in touch with the large eastern dis- 
tributers ot doors. White pine doors and those made 
of cypress, a cheaper line, held sway with such standards 
as the 4-panel and 5-regular panel O. G. sticking. World’s 
Fair year in Chicago, and for the next decade, the cross 
panel, all pine door, and some with yellow pine panels 
became the big sellers in the middle West. The design 
was invariably made with B & C sticking and No. 1 or 
‘*A?’? quality was very often used for natural oil finish. 

How well do I remember one day while in Elgin, IIl., a 
lumberman asked me to figure a house bill containing 
birch doors and trim. I made a price on the same basis 
that I had been getting business right along for special 
hardwood. doors of that kind, when I was amazed to 
learn that the bill could be bought for a price much less 
than mine. Of course I went over my figures. He said 
the doors and trim had to be of a certain style and design 
to get this price. My curiosity was then aroused and on 
inquiry I discovered what is today called the stock birch 
door. It was then 6 cross flat panels—B & C sticking 
veneered stiles and rails, solid birch panels. Intuitively 
I felt that a new era in the door business was at hand. 
I watched my opportunity to get into it, did so and still 
am in it and like it, but it is interesting to trace the 
turns of the business since that day at Elgin. 


Introducing an Innovation. 


There was but one manufacturer then making the 
special stock bireh door, and it would surprise you to 
know how hard it was to sell or to get a door specified 
for about 12 cents a square foot which formerly sold for 
30 eents a square foot. 

This was the first time a hardwood door had been sold 
from list and discounted. The architect tried to find 
excuses for not using it by calling it a stock door; the 
merchant did not want to stock it because he dreaded 
the pioneering. Not one of them could find any good 
reason for not adopting it, but they did not want to 
tie up their money in too many kinds and did not want 
to tell their customer what to buy, preferring to let 
him tell them what he wanted. The result was owners 
had to be called upon and begged and coaxed to take 
advantage of this great saving of the difference between 
30 and 12 cents per square foot for veneered birch doors, 
made just as good as before, but of course in large stock 
quantities. The architect had again to be consulted 
and his skepticism allayed, often by written guaranties. 
I have known dealers at this stage of some of the pre- 
liminary work to state that they would not be responsible 
for the outcome of the goods, because they did not see 
how it was possible to make and sell a door for $2.65 
for which they had often paid $6; but the samples looked 
good, and so gradually they went. 


Overcoming Prejudice. 


IT once had a dealer take a laminated 3-ply panel and 
try to break it across his knee (and on the result de- 
pended a earload order for stock doors for me), the 
one he tried being out of a door for a large hotel job 
I had sold. Before he tried, however, I had told him the 
best box of cigars in the town was his if he sueceeded. 
Naturally I felt very chesty when the panel returned 
to its normal shape after the ordeal without a check or 
break. He told me at the time he had intended to use 
the doors in his own house (this was the 2-panel design) 
and he was afraid his children would kick their feet 
through the panel. It is needless to say I sold him his 
stock and later a number of carloads. I expect by this 
time he has used thousands of the same doors. This is 
only to show how tardily one of the big industries in the 
north middle West got its start, and how, in the ver- 
nacular of one of its early pushers: ‘‘It was like trying 
to sell gold dollars for 90 cents.’’ 

After the 6 cross panel got going well the shrinking 
proclivities in the panels made of solid wood forced into 
use the 3-ply laminated panels. This method obviates 
that very important and obnoxious feature which even 
the layman has noticed—that of a white streak showing 
around the panels after the finishing was done and the 
building began drying out. 

Then the oak doors in these same designs at a differ- 
ential of about 50 cents per door over the price of bireh 
appeared, and together they have kept up until today 
eight or ten of the largest door mills in the middle West 
are specializing on stock hardwood doors, turning out 
hundreds or thousands a day; but I doubt if every dealer 
using hardwood doors has stopped to think how he may 
be responsible for even a greater output annually than 
at the present time and himself get some of the benefits. 
If you do not, and will listen, I will tell you. 


How to Form a Stock. 


In the first place, anything in carloads is cheaper 
than in small lots, but in hardwood doors this is partic- 
ularly true. Nowadays nearly all hardwood manufae- 
turers have a secondary line, i. e., a half hardwood, half 
softwood door, solid soft wood stiles and rails and 3-ply 
laminated panels; the latter for the purpose of giving 
the effective designs, the former for cheapening the 
product. These doors made with such combinations may 
be used with the native woods natural or stained, either 
making a very pleasing effect and so far ahead of the 
old 5 X panel solid pine panel door and so near or below 
the cost of that same door that it would be hazardous 
for a dealer to try to offer his customer the old style 
door in these days of rural delivery, telephone and auto- 
mobile, to say nothing of mail order houses that have 
recognized and are offering the new kind. Three hun- 
dred and fifty of these doors will afford the bulk of a 
ear in the following sizes: 2 feet, 8 inches by 6 feet 
8 inches, 1% inches thick, 2-panel soft wood stiles, hard- 
wood panels. Now you will want some modern front 
doors, the most approved, made so by many sad expe- 
riences—not the ordinary thin veneer but the substantial 
for outside wear, 14-inch veneers, one light, with long 
bevel plate, wide bottom rail, simple, elegant, durable, 
about ten or twenty, 3 feet 0 inches by 7 feet 0 inches, 
1%4-inch oak; not a lot of sizes. A front door should 
be no smaller. Now look over the standards in hard- 
wood panel doors. Choose one that your section may 
like, but not too many designs. Settle on one, say 
2-panel or 1-panel or 2 upright and one cross panel; it 
doesn’t matter, but it is advisable to settle on one 
design. 

Assuming you have chosen the 2-panel, which is the 
same design as the half hardwood and half soft wood, 
you may conclude that (if you have the others, which 
may answer for the staining and natural finish jobs) 
you would like to keep down your investment, and in- 
stead of adding birch and oak both you will ust the other 
line in place of birch. That reduces your all hardwood 
panel stock to plain red oak, 2-panel. You already have, 
say, 320 doors. Instead of ordering a lot of 2 feet 
0 inches by 6 feet 0 inches, 2 feet 4 inches by 6 feet 
4 inches, 2 feet 6 inches by 6 feet 6 inches and many 
other varied heights, as our forefathers did, establish a 
height right off the reel, say 6 feet 8 inches or 7 feet 
0 inches, then begin with your best and largest selling 
widths, say 2 feet 8 inches about 50, 2 feet 6 inches about 
50, 2 feet 4 inches about 20, 2 feet 0 inches about 10, all 
1%%-ineh thick. Then for pairs of sliding doors, includ- 
ing a few of the larger sizes, add the following, which- 
ever height you decide upon: 1% inches thick, 2 feet 
6 inches about 10, 2 feet 8 inches about 10, 3 feet 
0 inches about 5. 


Some Buying Advantages. 


Now you have a minimum earload of hardwood doors. 
If you so desire you can add oak or birch or gum mold- 
ings. Gum stains like mahogany and is cheaper than 
birch. Also most of the manufacturers make stock gum 
doors now, some even specializing in them. This is the 
modern idea of door handling, only, as I said before, I 
doubt if all dealers know how to buy and bunch their 
ears to get all the benefits, but if they followed the prac- 
tice it would eliminate the nuisance of a customer re- 
ferring you to Montgomery Ward or Sears-Roebuck 
catalogs to remind you that hardwood doors are what he 
wants and forcing you to buy, in small lots, designs 
shown promiscuously in other catalogs instead of the 
designs you have studied and stocked for his best inter- 
ests as well as your own. You have bought right and can 
compete with profit and satisfaction. Instead of having 
to order a single house job, pay a small lot price plus 
erating charge plus local freight and freight on crating, 
all of which adds very materially to the cost and reduces 
your profits. By carrying your own selected designs you 
suggest the uptodate ideas yourself and get credit for 
them. 


DURABILITY OF WOODS REPORTED ON. 


The Portland office of the Forest Service has issued 
the following bulletin discussing the relative durability 
of treated and untreated posts and poles: 





According to records recently compiled by the Forest 
Products Laboratory of the Forest Service, Madison, Wis., of 
tests made upon creosoted and untreated poles and posts of 
various woods it was determined that creosoted material of 
this character in such woods as Douglas fir, western red cedar 
and western yellow pine will last for over twenty years. 
Other western woods, such as Sitka spruce, lodgepole pine and 
alpine fir, have shown a similag record. Untreated woods 0: 
these species vary in durahility from two to eleven years, 
western yellow pine decaying sometimes in two years and 
western red cedar lasting at times eleven years. 

These figures are, however, given as average or approximate 
results, for individual cases often show a wide variation from 
these averages. This is due to the large number of influencins 
factors. The quality and kind of wood, the climate, soil, 
drainage, ground cover, amount of sapwood present, the con 
dition of the heartwood, whether the wood has grown in open 
or dense stand—all have their effect upon the durability ol 
the wood. It has also been found that poles or posts set in 
very wet or very dry soils are more durable than those set in 
soils alternately wet and dry. Winter cut timber has been 
found in some cases to be more durable than summer cut 
There is little evidence that the seasoning of the wood adds 
to its durability. 
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“SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








While the season is too old to make for a great deal 
of new business, there does not seem to be much of a 
letup to alf kinds of millwork construction in the 
larger cities and towns of the country. Trade is good 
and it is expected to continue on the present basis 
until weather conditions put a stop to outside con- 
struction. Inquiries for both odd work and stock goods 
are fair and during the last week a heavier inquiry 
has been received for storm sash, doors ete. In the 
country districts the trade is slower than in the larger 


‘towns, owing to the fact that the farmers are still 


busy afield. Prices are fairly steady. 


In Chicago there has been no material letup to the 
demand for odd work. Much of the building going 
along is of the character which calls for wood of all 
kinds, and the number of -permits being taken out 
compare favorably with other years. Some of the 
smaller mills of the city have about all they can 
handle in the way of orders and the jobbers who cater 
to out-of-town trade state that they are receiving a 
fair number of inquiries daily. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers say their 
country trade has been rather disappointing so far, 
owing to the lateness of the season, which keeps 
farmers and labor busy. Their city trade is still good, 
shops having plenty of orders on hand and _ getting 
rush orders right along. The peak of the load has 
passed, of course, but there is business to keep the 
factories running until holidays and there is a brisk 
and gratifying call for storm sash and doors. 


At Baltimore, Md., factories are being benefited by 
the special construction work in progress, much of 
this connected with the erection of munition plants, 
and being of the rush order it has..given a decided 
impetus to the factories in a position to supply 
large quantities of material at short notice. While 
the margins of profit on this work may not be wide 
it has served to strengthen the local situation by 
absorbing production capacity that would otherwise 
have exerted itself in another direction, so the situ- 
ation may be regarded as unquestionably benefited. 
The effect of this absorption has been to stiffen values 
generally. There are also indications that the regular 
lines have developed more activity, confidence in the 
future being on the increase, and that the near future 
will bring a distinct improvement along practically 
the whole line. 


The sash and door men at Buffalo, N. Y., have a 
good quantity of work on hand, although new work 
is not coming in so plentifully as a few weeks ago. 
But a good volume of trade is expected this fall as 
building permits are more numerous than a year ago 
at this time. There is also a larger amount of money 
available for building work. Prices are not very 
strong, but show some improvement. 


At Cincinnati milis working on special contracts 
are particularly busy, while operations on stock work 
are maintained up to mill capacity. Although new 
construction work has slackened somewhat on account 
of the approach of the closed season for such opera- 
tions there is so much unfinished work, because of 
the numerous interruptions from bad weather, that 
pressure must be used to get it cleared up before 
the snow flies. All of which tends to keep activities 
up to a tension that is felt in every planing mill in 
the city. There is reported good buying of stock 
material by country builders and retailers. 


St. Louis factories report trade improving grad- 
ually and the prospects good for active business in 
the near future. Demand from the country is fairly 
satisfactory, for stock goods and for special work. 
Although building has shown an increase, local buying 
has not come up to expectations. Estimators are at 
work on several good sized orders, however, and it is 
believed considerable special work orders will soon be 
placed. Several of the larger mills are fairly busy 
on orders placed earlier in the season. Prices remain 
just about what they have been for some time. 
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The situation at Kansas City has shown little 
change in the last week. The good volume of orders 
is being well maintained and a good many of the 
vards are finding it necessary to take more stock 
than they had expected to need. The volume of fig- 
uring is, perhaps, a trifle lighter than it was a week 
ago, but that.is to be expected, for the season is 
getting somewhat late to start new work this fall. 
There still is a good deal of business in sight and the 
sash and door men are well pleased with the outlook 
for the remainder of the year. Prices have shown no 
change whatever and there is little prospect of any 
considerable variation this fall, the followers of the 
market say. 


The larger fir door factories of the Tacoma (Wash.) 
district are busy and report a seasonable demand 
coming in. Volume is a little less than last month, 
some of the factories report. Door prices are steady. 
In the column trade the straight column factories 
report demand quiet and not up to the season and 
with prices corresponding to the conditions. 


Window glass manufacturers and workers have 
reached a satisfactory basis in the wage scale for 
the blast of 1915-1916, terminating May 27. While 
manufacturers granted an advance in wages amount- 
ing to 3% percent, they in turn gained an important 
concession in working rules, which gives them the 
privilege of setting out stock sheets to the amount of 
2,400 feet instead of 1,600 feet, as provided by last 
year’s agreement. This gives them better opportunity 
to dispose of stocks during the summer months, and 
especially for export trade without cutting into their 
regular stock sizes. 
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THE Toyo Kisen Kaisha Steamship Company, a Japan- 
ese line, has obtained from the California Board of State 
Harbor Commissioners an additional amount of wharf 
space, the application being accompanied by the explana- 
tion, according to Commerce Reports, that the company 
has added five vessels to its transpacific fleet. It is also 
reported that the company is about to secure a sixth ship. 
The Honolulu News-Bulletin reports that the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha will open a transpacifie service beginning 
early in October between Japan, Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco. Of forty-four ship arrivals at Honolulu, Septem- 
ber 1 to 22 ten were Japanese. 


BUILDING OPERATIONS INCREASE 


Forty-six Cities Out of Sixty-five Report 
Gains — Washington (D. C.) Leads. 





Building operations for September show a decided im- 
provement. <A gain of 32 percent over September, 1914, 
is reported by the American Contractor, Chicago. 

The building permits issued in sixty-five cities during 
September total $54,965,052, compared with $41,530,254 
for September, 1914. Comparing present conditions with 
those of a few months ago, in addition to a much easier 
money market there is now observable an expansion of 
general business and a greater disposition to embark in 
construction work; also a hardening of prices in many 
lines of building material, which is hastening a number 
of delayed projects, Of the sixty-five cities reporting, 
forty-six show gains. The most notable are Washing- 
ton, 374 percent; Oklahoma City, 351 percent; Day- 
ton, 349 percent; Atlanta, 281 percent; St. Joseph, 278 
percent; Troy, 268 percent; Spokane, 256 percent; New 
Haven, 242 percent; Indianapolis, 205 percent; Newark, 
186 percent; Philadelphia, 162 percent; Milwaukee, 145 
percent; Worcester, 133 percent; Bridgeport, 129 per- 
cent; Louisville, 115 percent, and Sioux City, 104 percent. 

For the first nine months of the year the value of 
building permits issued in sixty-five cities totals $458,- 
464,/56, as compared with $481,009,021 for the cor- 
responding period of 1914. In detail the figures are as 
follows: ; 
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“GOOD POSTS QUICK” 
The Limdsley Bros. Co. 


Spokane, Washington. 
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PRODUCTION 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 


—— (R. C. Angell and 
E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson 


Portland, Ore. 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 

GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, 
(T. P. White) 


Linnton, Ore. 
COAST RANGE LUMBER CO. OMAHA, McCormick & White, 


Specializing in Stocks of 


PORTLAND LUMBER C0. 
Portland, Ore. 


PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 


MMMM 








abel, Ore. (F. P. McCormick) 
BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. | CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.! 
Bridal Veil, Ore. (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt.) 





Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


vummett tremens nance ttt ttt (uinuunie 


Exacting 


Lumber Buyers 


are easy to handle when you carry 






Sut) 


trade marked stock, for no manu- 
facturer labels inferior stock. 
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} 
FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO. 
EVERETT, WasH. 


This stamp appears on all our 


Vertical ® ° 
Guin’ Fir Flooring 
Lumber, Cedar Siding and Shingles 

Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mills, 


CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mer. EVERETT WASH 


1029 Lumber Exch., Minneapolis. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Saw Mills, Planing Mills and Box 

CONSTRUCT Factories that operate efficiently 

and APPRAISE  encanmall maa 0 
SAW MILL ENG. & CONST. CO. 


F. HILL HUNTER, Mer. (Temporary Address) KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
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OBITUARY 


FRED W. RAYBURN.—A well 
known lumberman of the North, Fred 
W. Rayburn, died recently at his 
residence in Crosby, Minn. Mr. Ray- 
burn was born in Alton, Ont., 59 
years ago and for many years had 
been engaged in the lumber business 
at Alpena, Mich., with his father, the 
late Robert Rayburn. He went to 
Minnesota twenty years ago, where 
he had since been in the employ of 
the United States Government as as- 
sistant superintendent of logging. He 
was united in marriage in 1893 to 
Miss Christena Turner. Besides the 
widow he is survived by a son 16 
years old. He is also survived by 
two brothers, Robert H. Rayburn, of 
Alpena, Mich., and James Rayburn, 
of Duluth; five sisters, the Misses 
Margaret, Elizabeth and Jennie of 
Alpena, Mrs. George N. Comfort, of 
Cleveland and Miss Minnie Ray burn, 
of New York City. ‘Interment was 
at Alpena. Mr. Rayburn had a host 
of friends, who received the news 
of his death with sorrow. 


Gc. i. JONES.—; lk " promine nt lum- 

berman of Arkansas, G. K. Jones, 
died October 8 at the home of his 
sister, Mrs. J. A. Cramer, in Little 
Rock. He is survived by his widow, : 
two daughters, Charlotte and Dessie, W. 
and one son, G. K. jr., his mother, 
Mrs. Uetty Jones, and two sisters, Mrs. Cramer, of Little 
Rock, and Mrs. F. Rutherford, of Pine Bluff. Mr. 
Jones wes born in Columbus, Kan., April 26, 1875. He 
had been a resident of Little Rock for eighteen years and 
during that time was engaged in the lumber business. 
He organized the White Lumber Company, of Argenta, 
which he operated seven years. Later he organized the 
Central Mill & Lumber Co., which he operated until five 
years ago at Sixth and Center streets, Little Rock. 
From that time until eighteen months ago he was engaged 
in the hardwoed lumber business. His health failing, he 
then went to El Paso, Tex., where he resided several 
months, returning to Little Rock last summer. 


























THE LATE FRED 
RAYBURN. 





CHARLES B. COLES.—President of the C. B. Coles 
& Sons Co., of Camden, N. J., Charles B. Coles, died at 
his residence in Moorestown, N. J., October 9, aged 79 
vears. Charles B. Coles was born on the Coles Mill 
Farm near Colestown, N. J., August 7, 1836. His father 
cied when he was about two and one-half years old. 
As a boy and young man much of his time was spent 
on his uncle’s farm in Camden and Burlington counties. 
In 1855 he moved to Camden and from 1864 to 1870 was 
a partner of the firm Doughten & Coles, lumber dealers 
and manufacturers of packing boxes near Kaighn’s Ave- 
nue Ferry. In 1870 he started in business for himself 
on Front Street below Kaighn Avenue, this location be- 
ing a portion of the property now occupied by the C. 
B. Coles & Sons Co. Mr. Coles was a lifelong member 
of the Society of Friends. He was elected to the Cam- 
den City Council and also served as a member of the 
Board of Freeholders, of Camden County, and in 1886 
was appointed a commissioner to adjust the back taxes 
of the City of Camden. Mr. Coles was also one of the 
incorporators of the Camden National Bank. A pioneer 
in the temperance cause he had always been a faithful 
worker for the abolition of the liquor traffic. June 8, 
1865, he was united in marriage to Mary M. Colson, 
daughter of Jonathan and Hannah P. Colson, of Mullica 
Hill, N. J. The early part of their married life was 
spent in Camden and in 1886 they moved to Moorestown, 
where they have since made their home. Besides Mrs. 
Coles, two children, William C. and Henry B. Coles, both 
of Muorestown, survive. The boys have been associated 
with their father in the C. B. Coles & Sons Co. since 
its incorporation in 1894, 


CHARLES M. HEARD.—A prominent lumberman of 
Howston, Tex., and St. Louis, Charles M. Heard, is re- 
ported to have jumped to his death into the waters of 
the Gulf of Mexico from a Mallory line steamer just off 
Mobile early last Sunday morning. A message to this 
effect was received by his brother, John T. Heard, in 
Houston last Monday. It is believed that the act was 
caused by grief over the death of his wife, which occurred 
about a year ago, following the birth of a child. This 
affected him so that he could not attend to business and 
he had been very despondent. Mr. Heard was 54 years 
old, vice president of the Sunrise Rock & Gravel Co., and 
for twelve years was connected with the Huttig Sash & 
Door Co., St. Louis, which position he resigned October 
1. When A. J. Siegel, president of that company, heard 
of his grief he sent L. E. Clark, secretary of the con- 
eern to visit him and try to cheer him up. Mr. Heard’s 
child lived at the home of his mother in Louisiana and 
he made repeated visits to see it. 





ALFRED G. 
Hauenstein Lumber Co., of 
Havenstein, died October 7. 
is survived by his widow, 


HAUENSTEIN.—President of the A. G. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Alfred G. 
He was 67 years old and 
three sons, Harold, who is 
connected with the company, Dr. Barton F., and Paul, a 
student at Union College, and one daughter, Madeleine. 
Mr. Hauenstein was educated in the Buffalo schools and 
for a few years was associated with the Treichmann 
Leather Co., of Milwaukee. He returned to Buffalo to 
enter the lumber business and was associated with Hiram 
and Charles A. Hurd in the firm Hurd & Hauenstein, 
which started in 1875. In 1905 he engaged in business 
on his own account, with yard at the Tiffy Farm. In 
1914 the present company was formed. 





JAMES E. H. BARNETT.—The death of James E. H. 
Barnett, oldest son of Alexander Barnett, a prominent 
lumberman of Renfrew, Ont., occurred October 5. Young 
Barnett was 45 vears old and for many years had been 
associated with his father in large lumbering operations 
in Ontario, Quebec and British Columbia. He was man- 
ager of the Renfrew Power Company and interested in 
ether industrial enterprises. He was a Mason and took 
a grea. interest in athletic sports. 

M, W. MERCEREAU.—The death of M. W. Mercereau, 
president of the Valley Tie & Lumber Co., of Staunton, 
Va., and second vice president of the W. S. Mercereau 
Lumber Company, of Parkersburg, W. Va.. occurred Oc- 
tober 8 in Parkersburg, aged 42 years. He underwent 
two very serious operations at Staunton. which ter- 
minated in his death. Interment was at Vestal, N. Y. 
Resides his widow he is survived by two children. Mil- 
dred ana Wallace. Two brothcrs, Maurice of Vestal, and 
H. B., of Parkersburg, also survive. Mr. Mercereau served 
for one term in the city council of Staunton and at the 
time of his death he was the leading spirit in a number 
of successful corporations. Besides the above named 
being the Mercereau-Hawkins Tie Co., of Huntington. 
W. Va., the Larimore Barge Corporation, of Norfolk and 
Staunton, and the Beverly Garage Co,, of Staunton, 


id WATTERSON.—A member of the Pe 
firm, W. . Watterson & Co., Parkersburg, - Va 
Charles OR AT died at Colorado Springs, Colo., where 
he had gone for his health a week prior to his death. ) 
remains were shipped to Parkersburg for interment. < 
was single and is survived by three brothers, Thomas 8 
W. W., and F. E. Watterson, all of Parkersburg. 


MAURICE G. GENNERT.—A well known lumberman of 
New York City, Maurice G. Gennert, passed away in that 
city October 2. 

BERNARD I. BROADBENT.—Secretary of the lumber 
business of F. A. Broadbent, who is a contractor and 
manufacturers’ agent in Baltimore, Md., Bernard |. 
Broadbent, died October 6, at the age 54. 


TO PUSH WISCONSIN LUMBER. 


Secretary of Hemlock and Hardwood Association De- 
scribes Tests on Fireproofing of Wood. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Oct. 13.—Efforts to make more gen 
eral use of Wisconsin lumber are being put forth along 
many lines, declared O. T. Swan, secretary of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
yesterday. And he added: 

The association is cobperating with Forest Products Lab 
oratory at Madison, Wis., in determining various qualities of 
hemlock which is essentially a Badger State product. These 
are days when fireproof construction is a watchword in build- 
ing. The use of stone, brick, cement and steel is popular, 
It is generally supposed that wood is not a fireproof material. 
Tests made by the United States Forestry Department have 
shown some interesting results. Material, supposed to be 
highly inflammable, has been proved to be even more satis- 
factory in fireproof construction than the more dense and 
inflammable substances. 

Tests have shown that wood covered with certain fire- 
proofing resists heat and flames better than steel. To make 
such a test a beam, supported on both ends and carrying a 
heavy load in the middle, has been subjected to fire. Light 
steel beams were found to “buckle” and give way more 
quickly than lumber properly fireproofed. The reason is 
said to be that wood is a poor conductor of heat and, when 
properly covered to _—— early ignition, it resists heat 
even better than metal. 

An interesting test is to be made soon at Madison. There 
a small one-roomed house, built of cement and supposed to be 
fireproof, is provided. This building will be equipped with 
interior trim of wood. It is proposed to lay wood flooring 
and provide wooden furniture as well as other furnishings 
such as shades and curtains. This is then to be set afire. 
Records are kept of the length of time it requires for the 
wooden portion to be destroyed. Such tests have been made 
of various kinds of woods, such as yellow pine, Douglas fir 
and the like. It is now planned to trim the building with 
birch and to lay a maple floor and see how long a time is 
required to reduce those woods. 

The tensile strength of hemlock is also to be deter- 
mined as according to two bases, the classification of 
the association and the classification of the national 
forestry, reserve. Mr. Swan explained that beams of a 
certain size are to be supported on each end and weighted 
down in the middle until they break. The weight re- 
quired to break the beam is to be recorded and the per- 
centage, as compared with other woods, is to be com- 
puted. It is said that hemlock has never had a uniform 
grading along the line suggested. Various building 
codes show different figures, according to the estimate of 
the engineer preparing it. The official tests to be made 
at Madison, it is believed, will permit of more minute 
standardization. 

Another test as to inflammability made at the uni- 
versity is explained by Mr. Swan as follows: 

A huge metal cylinder is provided and equipped with elec- 
tric current. Various woods cut to certain dimensions are 
provided. These pieces are placed within the hollow cylinder 
and the electric heat applied. Records are made of the length 
of time which is required for the wood to ignite. More 
than 100,000 such tests have been made at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, and it is the aon that all Wisconsin woods 
shall be included and a compilation prepared that the local 
products may be accurately registered and their true value 
recorded as regards various elements of safety, adaptability 
and general utility. 


INVENTS TREE-SAWING MACHINE. 


Macutias, Mz., Oct. 11.—I. M. Bangs, of Machias, has 
invented a machine for the use of woodsmen in felling 
trees. He terms it a tree sawing machine. Mr. Banks 
expects that his invention will revolutionize the lumber 
and wood cutting industry. The new implement consists 
of a frame of angle steel, a moveable handle like that of 
a railroad handear and a saw blade, all of which can be 
folded into a surprisingly small compass and carried 
by one man on his shoulder. 

The machine is provided with two arms with spiked 
teeth which grasp the tree firmly, and standing erect the 
lumberjack works the handle back and forth, thus oper- 
ating the saw blade and cutting the tree almost on the 
ground. The advantages of such a machine are held to 
be the saving of one man’s labor where a cross cut saw 
ordinarily would be employed, and the economizing of 
much lumber by the elimination of the stump, actually 
one of the most valuable parts of the tree. 











THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay City-SaGInaw, Micu., Oct. 13.—There is a steady 
improvement in the lumber conditions in the Saginaw 
valley with the prospects daily growing brighter. Prices 
are somewhat firmer and the demand for certain lines is 
heavier. Lumbermen are optimistic as to the future and are 
hoping for the best. 

Business is improving with the Kneeland-Bigelow Cor- 
pany, of Bay City, ch reports the conditions as_ being 
favorable. Southern yellow pine is advancing and the de- 
mand is increasing. "This is having the effect of also in- 
creasing the demand for hemlock and an advance in prices 
is expected within a short time. Other hardwoods are firm. 
Large inquiries are being received indicative of prospective 
big business. The building in Bay City is very good. 

PBPPBDPPBPPP PPP 


AT NEBRASKA’S METROPOLIS. 

OMAHA, NeEs., Oct. 12.—Shingles continue to maintain 
their low level, and the demand here is not large. West- 
ern fir has gone up 50 cents a thousand. Southern yellow 
pine is still so high as to be almost prohibitive. The 
dealers throughout the State are consequently not stock- 
ing up much with it, but substituting eastern fir where 
ever possible, 
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FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER’, 





SAW GUARD PROTECTS BUT IS UNOBTRUSIVE. 


The ‘‘safety first’? slogan has now become common 
among mills and factories, but really efficient devices 
to put this slogan into practice are not yet common. 
It is true that mere safety guards are now quite com- 
mon in industrial establishments, but it is equally as 
common for workmen to neglect to use these guards 
because of the inefficiency and impracticability of the 
guards themselves. Human nature is human nature and 
it is difficult to change. A workman may remember to 
place a guard in position ninety-nine times, when he 
starts a saw in motion, and forget the hundredth time 
which may be the one time it is most needed. 

In speaking of the ‘‘Cresecent Guard for Saw Tables,’’ 
the Crescent Machine Company of Leetonia, Ohio, says 
the guard will automatically return to the table after 
the lumber has passed through the machine and if for 
any reason it is desirable to have the guard held up out 
of position a convenient latch holds it suspended above 
the tuble, while the pressure of the finger on the latch 
releases it instantly, so it will again return to a proteet- 
ing position without further attention by the operator. 
Moreover, it is possible to swing it clear out of position 
whenever for any reason it may be necessary or desirable 
to do so, by loosening a hand wheel on the main shaft 
that holds the guard. 

The euts shown, herewith, give a clear idea of this 
guard and how it operates. It will readily be seen that 
it is adaptable for use on any make of saw table and 
may be used wherever saw tables are used. In sash, door 
and blind factories, planing mills, woodworking plants, 
furniture factories, wagon and earriage shops the guard 
may be used on machines having either one or two man- 
drels and is automatically adjustable for different thick- 
nesses of material. The ripping fence may be used for 
gaging narrow strips without interfering with the guard. 
As the hood covering the saw is open the operator always 
has a good view of the work being done. Because of 
its construction, the guard has a tendency always to 































SUSPENDED ABOVE TABLE. 


press downward on a board that might get between the 
guard and the saw from the rear. In one of the joints 
is « coiled spring with sensitive serew adjustment to 
properly counterbalance the weight of the guard itself, 
so that little resistance is offered to the work in passing 
between the saw table and the guard. 

Measurement blanks for giving dimensions of other 
makes of saw tables will be furnished by the company 
on request, but are not necessary when ordering a guard 
for Creseent saw tables. 





PROTECTS ALTERNATING CURRENT MOTORS. 

The General Eleetrie Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
has developed a new relay for use in conjunction with 
the usual parts of General Electric low voltage release 
for protecting alternating current motors. In such in- 
stallations it is common practice to provide means for 
‘vitomatieally disconnecting the motor from the circuit 
in the event of sustained overload or when tne line volt- 
age —— to a certain predetermined percentage of 
normal, 

‘to provide for both overload and low voltage protection 
of alternating current motors up to 2,500 volts and 300 
amperes, this relay has been developed. The needle valve 
ot the relay can be adjusted to give delayed opening 
of the relay contact of from ten seconds to five minutes 
at 25 percent overload. The current at which the relay 
can operate can be varied from normal to twice normal, 
depending on the setting of the plunger. Under oper- 


CLEAR OUT OF THE WAY. 


ating conditions, the relay coil is connected in series with 
the motor circuit and the low voltage release coil across 
one phase in series with the contacts of the relay. Thus 
when the current in the circuit remains at a point equal 
to or greater than the relay current setting for a period 
equal to the time setting of the dashpot, the plunger will 
rise, open the relay contact, cut the current of the low 
voltage release coil and cause the motor circuit to open. 

This relay is mostly employed with motors using self- 
contained compensator control, but sometimes for switch- 
board service when both low voltage and time delay 





TIME LIMIT OVERLOAD RELAY. 


overload protection are required. Here series relays 
replace the secondary relays, current transformers and 
oil switch tripping coils, otherwise required. 

The delay recommended is about fifteen seconds at the 
starting current of the motor. This affords ample pro- 
tection to the motor against damage from overload or 
single phase operation, but prevents the cireuit from 
being opened while the motor is starting. 

The company says the new relay is a vast improve- 
ment over the one previously made. The contacts, dash- 
pot and calibrating tube are enclosed by dust-proof 
stamped steel covers. Current and time adjustments are 
accomplished outside of the dashpot simply with the 
aid of a screw driver. The settings are constant, for an 
adjusting nut is locked in place after each setting is 
made. 





THE LAW PROTECTS BUYERS. 

Upon complaint of the Upson Company, of Lockport, 
N. Y., the United States Court for the District of Massa- 
chusetts granted recently a final and complete injunction 
prohibiting the T. M. Walker Company from selling any 
hoards with a blue center not made by that company. 
The court award further places exclusive ownership and 
sole rights to a blue center board with the Upson Com- 
pany, that originated this distinctive trade mark. The 
company feels that the blue center is a valuable mark of 
identification for its ‘‘ Upson Processed Board.’’ 
The decision of the court is a perpetual injune- 
tion against using the blue center for any other 
wall board except that made by the Upson Com- 
pany. The company states that it was the first 
to make at a reasonable price a board that was 
hard and stiff, and the first to make a uniformly 
dependable board; the first to make a 4-ply, 
5-ply and 6-ply board; the first to make a water- 
proof board; the first to make a surface filled 
board and the first to make a board with a 
smooth, lintless surface, practically free from 
lumps and bumps and fuzz. Since Upson board 
was first placed on the market it has been the 
target for envious competitors who have sought 
to imitate it. 

As a duty to the thousands of buyers who 
believe in dependable Upson Board and who 
have come to recognize it by the blue center, 
the company served formal notice on manu- 
facturers, jobbers and dealers of wall board, that under 
the Laws of Unfair Trade it is illegal to make, or 
sell, or offer for sale, board with a blue center, not made 
by the Upson Company. Any infringement of its rights 
will lead to prosecution which usually entails the loss of 
many hundreds of dollars for costs, damages and other 
expenses ineidental to litigation. 





ReEporTING from Buenos Aires, Argentina, United 
States Consul General L. J. Keena says that according 
to the 1910 census, there were 283 sawmills in the Argen- 
tine Republic employing a total of 8,081 people. Chiseled- 
bit or inserted-tooth, circular saws are the only saws that 
will suecessfully cut quebracho, the wood which is used, 
without over heating. The local selling prices of the 
saws most in use vary from $25 for those 20 inches in 
diameter to $249.60 for those 68 inches in diameter. 
Inserted teeth are sold for $4.50 a hundred. 


AN AMERICAN Consul in the Far East states that cata- 
logs, price lists, and full information regarding machin- 
ery for manufacturing toothpicks are desired by _busi- 
ness men in his district. Correspondence may be in 
English and should be addressed to the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C. Refer 
to consular report No. 18447. 


* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 
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’ SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 — 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers , 
SEATTLE. 








JOHN D. COLLINS 
LUMBER CoO. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
We ship the SOFT kind 
Old Growth Fir Uppers. 
Mixed Cars Yard Stock. 
Red Cedar Siding & Shingles. 
(16”, 18” or 24” lengths) 




















Our MATCHLESS BRAND CLEARS make lasting friends. 
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Atlas Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Manufacturers 


Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SM TLD MMT 


{ The Best Business Card | 


for your use and for any man's use who desires the distinction 
of attention to little things is the Peerless Patent Book Form 
Card. It will get close and careful scrutiny, and that means 
an audience with most favorable attitude of mind from your 
prospect. 

Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
not only save fifty per cent of your cards, but they are always 
together and get-at-able when you want to hand one out. They 
are always clean, perfectly flat, and 
every edge is smooth and perfect. 










Send for a sample and OUR 
detach the cards one by SMART 
one and 

see for CARDS 
yourself. IN CASE 
Send 

today. 


POTEELCOMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


6. K.HARRIG FISHER BUILOING 
SALES Ascent CHICAS! 


‘The John B. Wiggins Compar.y 
Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers, Die Embossers, Plate Printers 
61-63 East Adams Street, Chicago ‘: 
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CALIFORNIA 











California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























Individual Service 
and the correct interpretation of each 
and every order we ship gives a new 
meaning to quality in 


California 


White and 
Sugar 


Pine 


and PACIFIC COAST LUMBER 
INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sanreancisco catir. 





" TACOMA, WASH. “2 
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Their price will put you in the running 
with any kind of competition; in appearance, 
workmanship and durability they are there 
with the punch that clinches sales. We 
want to tell you more in detail. Interested ? 


We also manufacture Frames, Mouldings, 
Finish, Shingles. Columns — in fact pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


‘The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative. 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsvivania and New Jersey Representative. 
W. G. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative. 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago Representative. 


a W.S. NURENBURG, - - ~- Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill. J 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the . 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman p2)3""s:., Chicago 








° . . 
Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 
x With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pages conveniently arranged for cruising notes and records. 
Send for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


. e D - 
American Lumberman,*” {1cn00" > 














A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, IN. 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN | 





EXPORTS GREATER THAN YEAR AGO. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 12.—The report. of lumber ex- 
ports from Baltimore during September shows a rather 
small total, but nevertheless makes a favorable compari- 
son with the exports of September, 1914. Shipments of 
oak, spruce and ‘‘all other’’ kinds of lumber made ac- 
ceptable gains, while shortleaf pine and poplar, which did 
not appear at all in the statement for September, 1914, 
are represented by a fair showing last month. A striking 
feature of the exhibit is the absence of exports of logs 
both for September, 1914, and last month. The com- 
parative statement is as follows: 


September, 1915. September, 1914. 





Lumber— Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
OS eee 885,000 ft. $31,017 313,000 ft. 11,509 
White pine ....... 20,000 ft. 1,050 25,000 ft. 700 
Shortleaf pine .... 30,000 ft. ee ices  wikcnins e 
rrr ss 90,000 ft, Oo SS eee ee 
BORON. nse ewcet ose 132.000 ft. 3,960 86,000 ft. 3,154 
All others 133,000 ft. 6,422 84,000 ft. 4,185 

Shooks, all others.... 1,340 1,340 es a 

BURVRS: fh oe cnwne sean 394,820 22,440 4,142 625 

Lumber, all other.... ...... SEO. ns stoke 757 

Doors, sash and blinds ...... Ses. ore 15 

eS is Sia ee oe. COR a6. 18,100 

reg ns oe eee | i ee te ss 

All other manufac- x 
tures of wood......... 7,564 4,278 

$79,070 $43,459 


Ocean freight rates have undergone several increases 
within the last two weeks. The rates prior to that time, 
with oak planks as a basis, were 58 cents a 100 pounds 
from Baltimore to Liverpool. Three rises occurred, so 
that now the rate is 63 cents, all other rates being 
boosted in proportion. All this was done without previous 
notice, upsetting the plans of the lumber exporters and 
demoralizing their business. 





PHILIPPINE LUMBER EXPORTS INCREASE. 


According to a circular recently issued by the Philip- 
pine Bureau of Forestry its total revenue from all forest 
products for the fiscal year 1914 amounted to 442,660 
pesos as compared with 390,664 pesos for the year 1913. 
Exports of lumber, timber and furniture increased while 
imports decreased. The table given below shows both 
exports and imports for the two years: 

Exports. 


Fiscal Year 1918. 
Amount. Value (pesos). 


Fiscal Year 1914. 
Amount. Value (pesos). 








Timber 531 cm..... 19,326 Timber 1.768 ¢c.m.... 61,744 
Lumber 4,293,000 feet Lumber 7,760,000 feet 
aL £6 bis ais wis siete 429,628 DAR. Cisnccuwe shee 619.528 
le tr: a 24.790 Furniture ........2. 71,982 
MDIAL wee ease wee 473,744 BDI ccascass osu 753,254 
Imports. 
Fiscal Year 1913. Fiscal Year 1914. 
Value (pesos) Value (pesos). 
oo . eerrerrrrer se ery 47.5 5,424 
Le ee eee ee oe 55,564 122,866 
EN ces wevenvnn see ss0ee® 1,093,746 965.476 
ee eres aor or 251,406 185.886 
eee career ear 266,632 263,926 
RIBS Go acGaacuee te aseeae 1,714,894 1,543,578 


Comparing these two years timber and lumber exports 
show increases of 88 and 59 percent respectively in 
value, while the value of forest products imported shows 
a decrease of nearly 10 percent. 





EXPORTS GO TO SIX COUNTRIES. 

SAVANNAH, Ga., Oct. 12.—During September domestic 
merchandise valued at $3,500,000 was exported from the 
port of Savannah. The exports from Brunswick during 
the same period amounted to over $802,000. 

Imports valued at upward of $2,000,000 were received 
in Georgia during the month, all of which, with the ex- 
ception of about $2,000, came through the port of 
Savannah. 

The exports went to Denmark, France, Italy, Norway, 
Spain and England. The following table shows the lum- 
ber and other wood products exported during the month 
and the value of same: 


Rosin, 29,487 barrels of 280 pounds each........... $100,425 
Spirits turpentine, 471,516 gallons................ 189,422 
ee es eee ee 555 
Pitch pine timber, 1,088,000 feet.................. 20,630 
OE es Rag OS a eee ir 9,947 
I, Se BOE oo eee ws cece cere eee eee, 11,169 
Poplar boards, 684,000 feet... .......ccccccsoves 32,442 
PaaS SRI. NREL PED ED INE os ars 'w 0 15 e998 Ww se Wi 6 W162 ws 2,576 
Manuiactares: OF WOO . ....oi5 oo 8 oe occ sees sede 5,028 


SOUTHWESTERN EXPORT TRADE BRISKER. 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 11.—The export business in the 
southwest is better than at any time since the beginning 
of the war. Were it not for the heavy advance in the 
interior market there would have been a heavy movement 
of export stock as there is a large quantity on hand and 
the prices are under what is paid in the interior for the 
same stock. The demand from the export and coastwise 
trade continues to be extremely good. 

Lumber and coastwise shipments from the port of 
Galvestion and subports of Port Bolivar, Houston and 
Texas City for the week ended Saturday were as follows: 


For Barcelona: Per SS. Miguel M. Pinillos—12,000 staves, 
valued at $4,500. 

For New York: Per SS. El Valle—4,850 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For Liverpool, via Newport News: Per SS. Santanderino— 
25,217 pieces oak staves, $2,500. 

For Manchester, via Norfolk: Per SS. Minnie de Larrinaga 
—6.369 pieces of staves, $1,200; 6,308 pieces of stave butts, 
$1,577. 


Plans for the construction of dry docks and marine 
ways by the city of Galveston will soon be announced. 
Recently Mayor Lewis Fisher filed with the State Land 
Commissioner at Austin an application for the purchase 





of eighty acres of submerged flat lands for this purpose, 
The proposed dry docks and marine ways will be large 
enough to accommodate any ship that comes to port and 
will be so constructed as to withstand any high water or 
storm, so that it may be available for repairing vessels 
immediately after any storm. 


Ne eee 


SEPTEMBER EXPORT RECORD. 
GULFPORT, Miss., Oct. 11—Export statistics for Sep- 
tember from this port are as follows: 








Timber Lum 

To Cargoes M ft. M re 
POOTEIMR isb6 ccc esse 5 pis ee 9,058 
DIOMTEVIGEO 6 sk ssc 1 puaye 1,052 
BAO JAMCITO o.4% os seices ales 1,247 
London 2 2,440 1,402 
eialivax .... ren | aca 151 
Gibraltar a 712 
Cristobal 1 348 

RENE cso ra aie acca ere 12 2,440 13,970 


Value timber exported, $61,001; lumber, $251,803. 





LUMBER EXPORTS DECREASE. 


NEw Or.EANS, LA., Oct. 11.—Lumber exports from 
New Orleans registered a further decline for the week 
ended Saturday, the movements of lumber and timber 
to foreign destinations aggregating only about 325,000 
feet. Panama and Central America took the bulk of this, 
a single part-cargo representing the movement to the 
United Kingdom. Marseilles received a parcel shipment 
of timber and Barcelona and Genoa took staves. The 
stave movement totalled 229,321 pieces. In addition, 
1,500 bundles of box shooks were cleared for Cuba. For 
New York, coastwise, 300,000 feet of lumber and 2,040 
bundles of box material were cleared. 

The slump in foreign movement is attributed to sev- 
eral causes. Steamers are carrying grain, cotton and 
mules again, ocean rates on lumber are very stiff and 
the unsettled condition of the exchange market has 
helped to check commitments. Inquiries continue, one 
of the newest being for oak crossties said to be wanted 
by the Italian Government in hundreds of thousands. 
Limited steamer room is available for lumber, but at 
transport charges that discourage bookings. It was 
rumored in local export circles today that hardwood 
shipments from Memphis territory were being sent by 
rail to Boston, where ocean rates were more favorable. 
No steamer room for London, according to report, is be- 
ing offered, for the immediate future. 





PANAMA CANAL CLOSED. 


Landslide Proves Disastrous to Many Shippers—De- 
layed Freight Accumulates at Both Ends. 


Advices from Panama show that the slide situation is 
increasingly serious. Instead of being blocked until No- 
vember 1 or thereabouts, now it is reported that it is likely 
to be well into the new year before the Gaillard cut will 
again be open to traffic. The seriousness of the situation 
is shown by Governor Goethals’ withdrawal of his resigna- 
tion and his return to the zone to take charge. 

Wonderful work is being done by the dredges but they 
make little impression; evidently the reservoir of quick- 
sand and mud and whatever is carried by its flow into the 
cut must be exhausted before final levels are reached. 

In the meantime a big problem confronts shippers who 
have begun to use the canal with confidence. The Panama 
Railroad is helping out to what extent it can, but gives 
but little relief to accumulating merchandise. The Te- 
huantepee Railroad is reported out of commission. 
Freight has backed up until it is not only congesting 
the facilities at Panama but is blocking railroad stor- 
age yards, on the Atlantic coast especially, with thou- 
sands of carloads of freight awaiting vessel room. Steel 
rails, locomotives and ears for Vladivostock, munitions 
of war by the ship load for the same destination and 
miscellaneous goods of all sorts are bound from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Eastbound are sugar and 
canned goods from Hawaii, citrus fruits from Cali- 
fornia, lumber from Oregon and Washington, nitrates 
from Peru and miscellaneous cargoes from pretty nearly 
everywhere around the Pacific. It is said that much 
over 100 vessels are lying in Lake Gatun at the Atlantic 
or in Balboa harbor at the Pacific entrance. 

But the seriousness of the situation is coming to be 
appreciated and shippers are trying to untangle the 
snarl. Over 30,000 tons of Hawaiian sugar are said to 
be wating at Balboa. It can not be transferred by rail 
and will have to be shipped through the Straits of Magel- 
lan, which is an expensive process, as there is only the 
offset of $1.20 a ton to pay the extra cost in coal and 
time. Vessels under way are being diverted to Magellan 
or to ports for transshipment by rail. R 

So far as lumbermen are concerned the situation 1s 
particularly unfortunate for those who have made con- 
tracts for Atlantic coast or European delivery. A num- 
ber of heavy shippers on the Pacific coast have vessels 
en route or loading that will probably have to be un- 
loaded and the goods shipped by rail instead. The aver- 
age movement has been about 8,000,000 feet a month, 
and is growing. It is a sort of landslide for the rail- 
roads; but the chances are that when this landslide, 
which seems to have unloosed all the movable material 
in the hills each side of the cut, is over the canal wil] be 
really finished. ; 

Some criticism is heard of the methods adopted in dig- 
ging the great cut. Some say that it should have beet 
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fnished by dry cutting to full depth; but, against that, 
the engineers who have the decision contended that ad- 
mission of water to the cut before it was entirely com- 
pleted would tend to hold back the slides and would facil- 
itate moving the earth. 





SLIDES COMPLICATE EXPORT SITUATION. 

San Franotsco, Cau., Oct. 9—While there was re- 
cently a slight easing off in export freight conditions, 
the serious slides in the Panama Canal have complicated 
the situation. The great delay encountered by more 
than one hundred vessels bound through the Canal 
amounts to practically a serious reduction in the tonnage 
available for offshore lumber business and will interfere 
with the plans of many of the exporters for dispatching 
eargoes. A general raising of charter rates to the 
United Kingdom is the first move of ship owners to pro- 
tect themselves against loss by the tying up of Canal 
traffic. 

Offers of steamers at 100s have been received by 
northern exporters but no takers have been found. There 
are predictions that there will be additional advances in 
offshore freights and that 125s may be reached. The 
British steamer Margram has been chartered by a Port- 
land shipper at 97s 6d. This vessel was one of a very 
few unchartered steamers in the Pacifie Ocean. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound 
of British Columbia to Sydney, 92s 6d to 95s; to Mel- 
bourne, 102s 6d to 105s; to Fremantle, 117s 6d to 120s; 
to Callao, 87s 6d; to a direct nitrate port, 87s 6d; to 
Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 90s to 90s 6d (2s 6d less direct) ; 
to South Africa, 142s 6d to 145s; to U. 8., direct port, 
152s 6d to 160s 6d. 


PITCH PINE MEETS DEMAND IN CUBA. 


MosILE, ALA., Oct. 12.—The greatest volume of pitch 
pine lumber being shipped this year from Mobile is going 
to Cuba, where there is reported an extraordinary devel- 
opment under way. The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company, 
whose mill is located about 43 miles north of Mobile, has 
handled a big part of this outward movement. The com- 
pany owns several large schooners and charters others. 
H. A. McDavid, the local manager for the company, 
says there is a large amount of lumber ready for ship- 
ment but the scarcity of vessels makes it impossible to 
fill all orders. 

Dr. Bonachea, the Cuban consul here, says the great 
sugar crop of Cuba has brought wealth to every grower, 
as the war has developed a demand for sugar so 
strong that the planters get almost their own price for 
their product. Every grower is improving his plantation, 
building new buildings and otherwise rehabilitating his 
property, and the sawmills of the Gulf coast ports are 
furnishing the lumber. 








R. B. Spafford, of the R. B. Spafford Lumber Company, 
says that he believes the lumber industry is growing 
stronger. The North and East are making larger pur- 
chases and everywhere one finds dealers renewing stocks 
and preparing for development that promises to sweep 
the country. 


The following corgoes were cleared from Gulfport dur- 
ing the last week: 


Norwegian steamer Orla, for Port Natal, with 2,864,000 
feet sawn timber; Swedish steamer Vasconia, for Buenos 
Aires, with 1,992,000 feet southern yellow pine lumber; Brit- 
ish steamer Visigoth, for Garston, Eng., with 3,092,000 feet 
southern yellow pine lumber, the latter cargo being shipped 
by the J. J. Newman Lumber Company. 





WILL DEMAND INCREASED WAGES. 

PortLanD, MgE., Oct. 13.—Various steamship _ lines 
maintaining service between this port and Europe have 
been notified by the longshoremen’s union that an in- 
crease in wages is to be demanded. The officials of the 
Portland Longshoremen’s Association, which is affiliated 
with the Atlantic Coast District of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, have made this announce- 
ment to the White Star and Dominion lines, the Allan 
Line, the Cunard Line and the Thomson Line. The 
longshoremen want an increase of two cents an hour for 
day work, 10 cents an hour more for night work, and 
an increase of 10 cents an hour for all Sunday work. 

It is understood that the new scale of wages already 
has been adopted by vote of the union, and that the 
steamship lines will have to consent unless they are will- 
ing to take a chance of losing the immensely profitable 
business they now are doing with this port, temporarily, 
at least, through a strike. Undoubtedly the increase will 
be granted, and it will mean even higher freight rates 
for overseas cargoes, although ocean freights already are 
so high that the woodenware factories and other manu- 
facturers of specialties requiring lumber are complaining 
it is difficult for them to make a reasonable profit on 
their foreign orders on account of the necessity of sell- 
ing the merchandise at a delivered price, which is in- 
sisted upon in the majority of transactions. 





A COMMERCIAL agent of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, re- 
ports that a firm in Brazil desires to receive ¢. i. f. quo- 
tations on southern yellow pine flooring 4, 16 or 20 
centimeters wide. The firm also desires to communicate 
with mills cutting commercial longleaf pine. Reference 
is given. The name and address of the firm may be ob- 
tained by communicating with the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestie Commerce, Washington, D. C., referring 
to Daily Consular Report No. 17,919. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


October 7.—An Austro-German army of 400,000 men be- 
gins un invasion of Serbia, in an eifort to drive through that 
country and across Bulgaria to the aid of the Turks, crosses 
the Drina, Danube and Save rivers at many points and firmly 
establishes itself on the Serbian side. An Allied force, landed 
at Saloniki with the tacit consent of Greece, is pushing for- 
ward to the north to protect the Saloniki-Uskup-Nish railroad. 
Russian warships are reported to have bombarded the Bulga- 
rian seaport of Varna. Alexander Zaimis accepts the premier- 
ship of Greece in succession to M. Venizelos at the invitation 
of King Constantine, and forms a new cabinet. German 
troops which have been attempting to capture the important 
Russian city of Dvinsk, pierce Russian positions before the 
city cver a width of about three miles; throughout the center 
of this battle front the Russians are still on the offensive. 
The British advance about 300 yards along a four-mile front 
at Sulva Bay during the last month of fighting in the Darda- 
nelles, British troops prepare to make a landing on the 
Belgian coast near Ostend. On the western front the Germans 
admit the French have made gains in the fighting in the 
Champagne district. The Germans claim to have repulsed 
heavy French attacks near the Beaniejour farm, while Paris 
reports the repulse of heavy German counter attacks near 
Souchez. 

October 8.—The advance guard of the Austro-German force 
which crossed the Danube at Belgrade was partly destroyed 
and partly captured and that which entered Serbia across the 


Save met with enormous losses, according to an official dis- 
patch received by the Serbian legation at London from Nish. 
A report from Geneva says Serbia has declared war on Bul- 
saria. On the western front the French capture fortified 
works southeast of Tahure in the German second line. The 
Britivi: repulse a terrific German attack at Loos. The Ger- 
mans recapture trenches east of Naverin farm by counter 


attack. on the French. 


tl Petrograd admits German gains in 
_ Me & 


sion of Dvinsk, but asserts the Russians on the whole 


are \itistanding assaults along the eastern front. 

October 9.—Austro-Germans force crossing of Save River 
at junction with Danube and capture Belgrade in Serbia; 
anotier army forces crossing over Danube at four places below 
Sem odria, thirty miles east of Belgrade, driving the Serbians 


Southward. The Bulgarians blow up the bridge on Saloniki- 
Uskup Railway at Demirkapa along which the French and 
British forces are being rushed to reinforce the Serbians. On 
the western front the Allies check German attacks near Loos, 
repulse a strong counter attack against Tahure hill and in 
“orraine regain a trench previously lost to the Germans. 


Titish and French warships begin a terrific cannonade 
against Turkish positions on both sides of the Dardanelles, 
While infantry fighting on the Gallipoli peninsula increases 
In violence. Berlin reports gains for the Gernians in the 
Dvinsk region and the repulse of Russian attacks at other 


Points along the eastern front, while both sides claim advan- 
tage ear Pinsk. Fourteen Italian aeroplanes bombard the 
Austrian headquarters at Kostanjevica and railroad station 
Rorth of Trieste. A British submarine destroys a German 
transport by gunfire in the Baltic Sea. 


October 10.—The Austro-Germans advance to the heights 
erp and southwest of Belgrade, Serbia. The Serbians 
P eck the Austro-Germans on the lower Drina ; according to a 
ale report the invaders were repulsed with enormous losses. 
sere reports all Serbians thrown back along the Danube 
Southeast and east of Belgrade. German forces capture five 





miles of Russian trenches near Dvinsk, according to the Berlin 
official statement. Rome reports that Austrian attacks at 
various points have been repulsed by the Italians.’ On the 
western front the Germans claim to have retaken from the 
French some trenches east of Souchez and at Tahure in 
Champagne, Paris, however, asserts the French still are 
making progress northeast of Tahure. 

October 11.—The Austro-Germans advance into Serbia 
south of Belgrade; the German army completes its task of 
crossing the Danube and battles develop to the west along the 
front of the River Save. The Germans repel Russian assaults 
in the Dvinsk region and capture Hladki heights in Galicia 
near Tarnopol, according to the Berlin statement. The 
French official statement claims gains over the Germans in 
the Champagne and Artois districts. 

October 12.—Bulgaria begins hostilities on Serbia by at- 
tacking Gariboghaz. The Germans capture Semendria on the 
Danube River and advance along the whole Serbian front, 
Premier Viviani in the French Chamber of Deputies declares 
Russian troops will join the English and French in the Bal- 
kans. Roumania is said to be mobilizing its army. Diplo- 
matic relations between Great Britain and Bulgaria are 
broken off. Petrograd reports that Russian forces have 
pierced the Austro-German lines on the Stripa River in East 
Galicia, taking more than 2,000 prisoners, and have driven 
back the Germans in the region of Dvinsk. Berlin reports 
that German forces have captured Russian positions west of 
Illoukst, a town twelve miles northwest of Dvinsk. The 
French official statement declares that an attack on Linge and 
Schratzmannele in the Vosges after a terrific bombardment of 
the places was repulsed. British troops capture Wumbiagas 
in Kamerun, a German colony in western equatorial Africa. 
British submarines sink five ships in the Baltic Sea. The 
British House of Commons approves the big credit loan in 
America. Germany, it is reported, intends to resume sub- 
marine campaign, principally against freight vessels in regard 
to which no assurances of immunity have been given the 


United States. President Wilson dispatches a reply to Berlin’ 


refusing to agree that removal of persons in lifeboats is a 
proper measure of safety. 


October 13.—Zeppelin airships bombard London, killing 
eight persons and injuring thirty-four; small property dam- 
age is done. The Austro-Germans continue to advance slowly 
into Serbia despite the stubborn resistance of the Serbians. 
Bulgaria formally declares war on Serbia. A dispatch from 
Athens says that the Serbians have repulsed a Bulgarian at- 
tempt to take their positions south of Zaitchar on the rail- 
road between Nish and Prochovo. London resents the fact 
that Italy will not participate in the Balkan campaign. 
Greece, in reply to Serbia’s demands, refuses to attack Bul- 
garia. The Russians pierce the last line of Austrian defenses 
on the Stripa River and storm one of the strongest points 
on the Austro-German right flank to the east of Giavoranka 
on the right bank of the Stripa. The French official state- 
ment admits that the Germans won one trench on the 
Souchez-Vimy line after a terrific battle, but were repulsed 
everywhere else on the western front. The American loan 
bill is passed by the British House of Lords and receives the 
royal assent. M. Deleasse, foreign minister of France, re- 
signs; the French Chamber of Deputies gives a vote of con- 
fidence, 372 to 9, in the Government, following a debate on 
the course of the Government in, landing a force at Saloniki 
to aid the Serbians. 





PACIFIC COAST 








Works at St. Helens, Ore. 


Creosoted Piles 
Bridge Timbers 
Wharf Timbers 


Ties and Cross Arms 


Cargo and Rail Shipment 
Export Work a Specialty 








St. Helens Creosoting Co. 
912-913 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








ID YOU EVER STOP TO 
think of this fact—that the 
lumber interests of the Northwest 
as the greatest taxpayers, are the 
greatest buyers of substitutes for 
wood block paving ? 


If wood block is the best pave- 


ment abroad it certainly should 
be the best pavement at home. 


Pacific Creosoting Company 


Northern Life Building, 
SEATTLE. 














“‘Why go East for a Burner When You Can Get 
a Better One for Less Money in Seattle?’’ 




































































We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Rocm Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 
Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
or Short Notice 
— 





Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill 
Co. Seattle, Wash., Smokeless & Sparkless 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatiuz wasn. 
Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped mills 
in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 








We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufact ” Associati 











E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum 
Sap Gum 
Cottonwood 


Cypress 
Ash 


Plain Oak 
Quartered Oak 
Hickory 

Soft Elm 


Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


























- R. CONNOR CO., 





All the White Left In—Never a Kick 


Let us tell you why and quote prices. 


Marshfield, Wis. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Association. 











POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


Specializing in ——— 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, 


- ACKERMAN, MISS. 











2SS5 





SseSeoses— 


Gum 
Ash 

i Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 








Band Sawn and graded ac- > 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 








South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


Texas. 
Hardwood Mi!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











The Lumber 


Estimator 


By James M. Leaver. 


stock, boxes, etc. 
Moulding Estimator and The Waste Calcu- 
lator and Computer. 


For instantly de- 
termining board 
or superficical 
measure of lum- 
ber and of all 
kinds of cut up 
Now includes also The 


Price, substantially bound 
and indexed, $10. 


American Lumberman, 


431 So. Dearborn St, 
CHICAGO. 











— 











FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Manufacturers Actively Operating—Volume of Orders 
Good; Prices Firm—Shingle Men to Make Firm 


Stand for Higher Quotations. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 9.—Manufacturers that are ac- 
tively operating report a good supply of orders on hand 
and prices generally remain unchanged both for shingles 
and lumber. The volume of new business received the last 
week has not been as great as during the few preceding weeks. 
This condition was not unexpected and millmen hope to Keep 
the volume of production dowr to the demand and fully ex- 
pect to maintain present price levels, although with a less 
than normal fall trade, until spring buying begins. Spring 
buying from the middle States is expected to be exceptionally 
heavy and it is thought better prices will be secured by hola- 
ing present levels until then. Shipments for the Atlantic 
coast and European ports routed via the Panama Canal are 
being delayed on account of the closing of the canal. 

Ailan H, Daugharty, of the Ocean Lumber Company, this 
city, says his company has a cargo of 4,000,000 feet that has 
leen held up because of the canal slide and as yet he has 
not been notified whether the vessel owners will send it 
around the Horn or wait for the opening of the canal. In 
addition the company has several parcel shipments that will 
ke delayed on this account. In the meantime it will make 
a number of cross-country shipments by rail for reshipment at 
Atlantic ports. 

Probably the most important development of the week is 
the determination of shingle manufacturers cf Washington, 
Oregon and British Columbia to put into effect November 1 
a strong advance of shingle prices of all grades and maintain 
this advance for six months. The advance is to be from 
25 to 30 cents a thousand. In the past shingles have usually 
advanced by 5-cent stages, but the manutacturers say they 
will secure a price now that will give them a profit or they 
will close down their plants until such a price can be ob- 
tained. 

G. X. Wendling, president of the California Pine Box & 
Lumber Company, visited Seattle a day or two this week on 
his return from attending the lumber freight classification 
meeting in Chicago last month, stopping over in Spokane on 
his way west a day. Mr. Wendling is well pleased with the 
result of the meeting in Chicago, and the tact that all the 
lumbermen of the entire country came together and agreed 
on the course they are to pursue regarding classification. 
Mr. Wendling says business looks better in the East and he 
believes the next few months will see a great improvement in 
business generally all over the country and in lumber as well. 
The improvement is already very marked in the East. 

The Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company has sold the 
Port Blakely Mill Company, Port Blakely, Wash., and the 
Wheeler Lumber Company, Cochran, Ore., its latest heavy 
Pacific coast type of steel spar skidders, with swinging load- 
ing boom. ‘The steel tower is 75 feet high and it stands 
straddle of the railroad track so that it can be lowered and 
transported on cars. The Port Blakely Mill Company has 
three of the high leads. Another one of the steel spar skid- 
ders was sold last week by the Lidgerwood Manutacturing 
Company to the Japanese Government. The Boise Payette 
Lumber Company, Boise, Ida., has one at work in its logging 
operations on its railroad out from Boise. M. H. Dickinson, 
secretary and manager of the Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Company, through whom these sales were made, reports con- 
siderable activity in improved logging appliances with a 
desire on the part of loggers to use the latest devices for 
economizing in logging operations. Two years ago the Lidger- 
wood company sold two complete logging plants to go to 
Borneo. It recently received a duplicate order for two 
similar plants which are now being shipped. 

Webb R. Ballord, manager of the Sommers Lumber Com- 
pany, Somers, Mont., visited his former home at Everett, 
Wash., this week and also called on old friends in the trade 
in Seattle. Mr. Ballord is returning from the San Francisco 
exposition, his wife, who accompanied him there, remaining 
to visit her parents. The Somers Lumber Company is one oi 
the largest concerns in the’ Flathead Valley and_ running 
night and day is manufacturing this year about 65,000,000 
feet of lumber. It is affiliated with the Great Northern 
Railway and has a tie pickling plant adjoining the lumber 
plant and a large part of the output of the mill is made into 
three-cornered ties which, after being treated, are used by 
the Great Northern through that section of Montana. Mr. 
Ballord says the lumbermen of Montana this year find an 
excellent home market for their lumber, owing to the large 
crops harvested by the farmers throughout the State. / 
great deal of building is going on due to this cause and also 
owing to the activity of the copper mines. The Somers 
Lumber Company has considerable western pine and white 
pine as well as larch in its output this year, and receives an 
excellent demand at better prices than have prevailed hereto- 
fore. 

A commission representing the provincial Government of 
British Columbia was in Seattle this week on a tour of the 
United States to investigdte industrial insurance legislation. 
The members of the commission included A. V. Pilleo, deputy 
attorney general of British Columbia, who is chairman of 
the commission; James H. McDety, vice president of the 
British Columbia Federation of Labor, and David Roberts, 
representative of the British Columbia Employers’ Associa- 
tion. While in Seattle they were addressed by labor leaders, 
members of the State industrial insurance commission, and 
others including W. B. Nettleton, Schwager Nettleton Mills, 
Seattle; B. W. Sawyer, assistant manager of the Employers’ 
Association of Washington, Seattle; Mark Reed, president of 
the Phoenix Logging Company, Seattle, and E. G. Griggs, of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 


New Seattle Concern. 


The Northwest Forest Products Company is a new whole- 
sale shingle and lumber concern that began business in 
Seattle this week, with offices at 1519 L. C. Smith Building. 
It is capitalized for $50,000 with the following officers: 
T. J. Moore, president; A. W. Foster, vice president and 
manager, and J. H. Costello, secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Moore, who is not active in the company, is the Seattle cit 
ticket and passenger agent of the Great Northern Railroad, 
and J. H. Costello is the son of M. J. Costello, of Seattle, 
western traffic manager of the Great Northern. He is a young 
man who has had several years’ experience in the lumber 
business in British Columbia. Mr. Foster, the manager, has 
been in the lumber business in the Puget Sound country for 
a number of years, formerly at Anacortes, Wash., where he 
was engaged in manufacturing lumber, and for several years 
past in Vancouver, B. C., where he managed the British 
Columbia Shingle Agency. He is experienced in lumber and 
shingles and says that the Northwest Forest Products Com- 
pany will wholesale shingles and lumber, specializing in 
British Columbia shingles. 

Lester ©. McCoy, of the McCoy Lumber Company, Minne- 
apolis, line yard operator, was in Seattle a few days this 
week, being called west by the death of his brother, Dr. Will 
M. McCoy, of Wenatchee, Wash., who passed away last week 
after having been operated upon for intestinal trouble. His 
former home was at Clinton, Iowa, and when he first came 


west he was physician for the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company, 
at Leavenworth, Wash., afterward going to Wenatchee, where 
he acquired an excellent reputation as a surgeon. 

The Day Lumber Company, this city, which operates mills 
at Big Lake, Wash., has purchased a new Climax geared 
As the com- 


locomotive. It is a 70-ton oil burning engine. 
















pany’s logging operations are reaching higher elevations the 
heavy type of geared locomotive is made necessary. 

The local offices of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works report 

the sale of eight 104x10x11 single charge kilns to the | Oise 
Payette Lumber Company, Boise, Ida. The kilns wi!! 
built of tile, including the roofs. 
* €, J. Humphrey, Madison, Wis., pathologist in the Vorest 
Products Laboratory, University of Wisconsin, delivered ay 
address Thursday evening at the University of Washineton 
on the subject: “The Work of the Forest Products Labor. 
atory.”” Mr. Humphrey is in the West investigating decay of 
lumber piled in yards. : 

J. M. Harnett, manager of the Three Lakes Lumber (om- 
pany, Three Lakes, Wash., reports his company well supplied 
with orders. The company’s mills are running to full capacity 
cutting about 100,000 feet of lumber and 500,000 shingles a 
day. New lumber kilns have just been completed of the same 
type as the old kilns that they replace. 

H. R. Jackson, well known among Seattle lumbermen and 
who was formerly with the Tyee Lumber Company, this city, 
the Union Lumber Company, Union Mills, Wash., and the 
McKenna Lumber Company, McKenna, Wash., is now con- 
nected with the Grays Harbor Commercial Company, Cos- 
mopolis, Wash., and tor the last thirty days has been repre- 
senting it in the Iniand Empire. Another Seattle lumberman 
now traveling is H. H. Bittner, who is representing the 
Pacific Lumber Agency, Aberdeen, Wash., in Inland Empire 
territory. Mr. Bittner was formerly with the Cascade Lum- 
ber Company, North Yakima, Wash. 


be 








COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Business Coming In Nicely—Company Refuses a For- 
eign Order—Many Plants Operate Full Time—Shin- 
gles Sell Freely. 

TacoMA, WASH., Oct. 9.—‘‘ We find business continu- 
ing to come along in quite satisfactory volume, just 
about fast enough so that we can care for it comfortably 
and nicely, this despite the fact that it is getting into that 
season of the year when we must expect demand to be less 
active,” said J. G. Dickson, secretary of the Pacific States 
Lumber Company and vice president of the Mineral Lake 
Lumber Company, ‘tacoma Luilding, yesterday. ‘We have 
just had to reject several nice foreign orders for clears be- 
cause we were too loaded up to care for them. Prices are 
firm. On the whole things now have a better outlook than 
at any other time since early 1914 and feeling is more opti- 
mistic among the mills that spring trade is going to be gvod 
and that conditions are brightening.” 

August von Boecklin, president of the Manley-Moore Lum- 
ber Company and of the Washington Manufacturing Com- 
pany, is east on an extended business trip that will take 
him to New York, Boston and other Atlantic coast points. 
He is expected home in about three weeks. The Washington 
company, which makes a specialty of Samson columns, is 
running regularly but reports the column demand a little 
quieter than it has been. The Manley-Moore company’s saw- 
mill at Fairfax is operating steadily. 

The Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lumber Company, Bankers’ 
Trust Building, has added a new general wholesale depart- 
ment that will be conducted along with the company’s 
specializing in bridge and allied stock. W. D. Moreland is 
resident manager of the company. The new wholesale depart- 
ment is in charge of Niles Burdick, who has been in the 
wholesale business in Seattle and Minneapolis. 

“We find the lumber market much the same as it has been 
for some time, and with not much change in any direction,” 
said L. L. Doud, president of the Defiance Lumber Company, 
yesterday. “The offshore business is also practically un- 
changed. Six-inch stock, such as drop siding, flooring and 
car siding, is strong and the mills are making a try for the 
new prices, but outside of this we can not see very much 
change.” : 

The Pacific Shingle Company’s big plant is running full 
time and shingle orders have come in freely until, says 
Secretary-Treasurer C, E. Hagberg, the company has all the 
orders on hand it can care for and at the mill price of $1.25 
for stars and $1.55 for clears. Retailers all ask quick ship- 
ment on their orders, Mr. Hagberg says. The company finds 
shingle logs holding steady and pays $10 for extra good logs. 

State Forester E. W. Ferris estimates that about 20,000,000 
feet of timber was destroyed by fire in this State during the 
forest fire season that ended September 30. The largest loss 
was in Whatcom County. All deputy fire wardens have been 
called off duty for the winter. <A report issued this week by 
the forester shows 46,517 acres of logged-off land burned 
over during August, an increase of 8,957 acres over August 
last year. Permits were issued in August for 5,320 fires, of 
which 315 were in this county. 

The West Fork Logging Company, of which L. A. Murray is 
president and manager, is extending its logging road four 
miles east of the Tacoma Eastern Railroad into the East 
Fork basin of the Tilton River, where the company has a 
five-year stand of timber. 

George S. Long, secretary and manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company and president of the Washington Forest 
Fire Association, is on the program for an address before the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association at its meeting 
in San Francisco, October 19-20, his subject being “Is Timber 
a Speculative Commodity, a_Crop, or the Necessary but 
Troublesome Storage of Raw Material?” 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WasH., Oct. 9.—The lumber 
market continues to favorably impress the lumbermen. 
Orders are more numerous than they have been and the 
prices are remarkably steady. 

The record of a recent cut made by the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Company is said to be the largest ever made by 4 
Grays Harbor mill and is probably the largest cut ever made 
by a mill of the same capacity. During a 20 hour run the 
mill cut 720,000 feet of lumber. The most notable feature 
of the large cut was that the lumber turned out was almost 
entirely small sized stock for the eastern trade and only 4 
small portion of it timbers. The mill was originally built 
for a capacity of 80,000 feet for a 10 hour run, but the plant 
has lately been extensively remodeled and improved to in- 
crease the capacity. 4 

uring the last week the timber on a half section of scliool 
lands was sold to the Polson Logging Company, of Hoquiam, 
at auction for $21,500. The Polson company, said to be 
one of the largest logging companies in the world, is con- 
stantly adding to its already extensive holdings in Grays 
Harbor and adjoining counties. 

Cargo lumber shipments from Grays Harbor in September 
amounted to 27,873,000 feet of lumber and were carried it 
thirty-nine vessels. The month’s water business was about 
300,000 feet below that for August, but nearly 1,000,000 feet 
in excess of the July shipments, f the vessels clearing iD 
September thirty went coastwise, five to the Hawaiian Islands 
and four foreign. The shipments to the various marts 
follow: Coastwise, 21,400,000 feet; Hawaiian Island, 3,669, 
000 feet; foreign shipments, 2,804,000 feet. October prom- 
ises to be a fair month and undoubtedly will show as heavy 
shipments as those of September. Seven windjammers are 
now loading in port. 
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ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


;ELLINGHAM, WASH., Oct. 9.—A better feeling is mani- 
fesied in lumber cireles this week than has been evident 
for months. This is shown in statements issued by both 
lumbermen and railroad officials, all of whom agree that 
conditions have not only improved but are getting better. 
According to railroad officials lumber and shingle shipments 
in September showed an increase of 40 percent and the 
present moving volume of lumber business more than counter- 
paimnees the traffic lost by the big decrease in salmon packing. 

Particularly encouraging are the words of George W. 
Loggie, spoken upon his return from an extended trip througa- 
out the Kast: ‘I can see no reason why we should not have 
a better lumber business during the next six months than 
we have been having. ‘he country’s wheat and oat crop is 
unsurpassed, both in quantity and quality, and the bushel 
weight of the grain is higher than ever before. With the 
prospects for the Allies being heavy buyers next year the 
outlook is bright for the farmers. Lumber prices are low at 
present, but this condition, I believe, is largely the fault of 
the miHmen themselves. By curtailing the output and turn- 
ing out a better article they should have no trouble in getting 
a better price.” 

One side of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills cargo plant 
started running this week with the return of President J. H. 
Bloedel from San Francisco, and according to Mr. Bloedel it 
will probably run steadily the remainder of the year. If 
cargo business improves the other side may also be started. 
The mill’s resumption is chiefly due to the increased rail 
demand. Mr. Bloedel says that as the rail trade shows im- 
provement he looks for a good volume of business within a 
few weeks. 

Blaine is unusually active at this time and it shortly will 
be shipping 100 carloads of shingles monthly, the product of 
six mills. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EVERETT, WASH., Oct. 11.—There is a stronger de- 
mand for lumber and large orders are shipped out from 
the Snohomish County district. The outlook for the 
trade is much better than it has been for several months. 
The absence of bottoms for foreign shipping is the one 
bad feature. 

The big new Weyerhaeuser mill will receive some more 
favorable advertising in various sections of the country 
as a result of the visit here recently of forty delegates 
to the National Convention of Industrial Insurance Com- 
missioners at Seattle. 

Damage running into the thousands was caused when 
booms of logs of the Cascade Lumber Company broke 
away at Snohomish and drifted down to river to Lowell, 
tearing out the nets of fishermen and causing great loss 
to property. 





NEW COMPANY ORGANIZED. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Oct. 9.—The Harm & Brown Shin- 
gle Company, which will have headquarters in Chehalis, 
has been organized by F. D. Harm, of this city, and 
c, L. Brown, of Chehalis. F., D. Harm is president of the 
Pacific Lumber Company, of this city, and C. L. Brown is 
president of the Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis. <A 
shingle mill owned by Mr. Harm and which has not been 
operating will be moved to the site of the Coal Creek com- 
pany’s plant and begin operating in the near future cutting 
the cedar output of the latter named company’s logging oper- 
ations. The company plans to manufacture special brand 
clears. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 


PorTLAND, ORE., Oct. 9.—After being closed down for 
many months the logging camps of J. B. Miller on Depot 
Slough, near Toledo, Ore., have resumed operation. 
While closed down the logging railroad was extended into 
the heavy timber and the camps moved two miles farther 
into the woods. The old section of the logging road has 
also been improved. The mill at Toledo will soon begin 
sawing the logs brought out from the camps. The George 
W. Moore sawmill at Toledo is going to resume operations 
in a few days after a close down for several months on ac- 
count of the poor lumber market. This mill has capacity 
for cutting about 100,000 feet in ten hours. The material 
will be shipped to San Francisco. 

The city of Eugene, Ore., will probably return to the use 
of lumber for sidewalk construction. Some time ago an ordi- 
hance was passed calling for concrete sidewalks and now a 
campaign is on to have it repealed in cases where new walks 
are to be laid, especially in outlying districts. It is expected 
that this will be done. 

Robert E. Strahom, well known railroad builder, is at work 
ou a project whereby largely Portland capital would build a 
network of railroads in central Oregon from Bend to Klamath 
Falls, Lakeview and Arden. This system would give outlet 
for the interior over all the continental systems that touch 
this State. It is planned to begin the work soon. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


CALISPELL, Mont., Oct..11.—The demand is very good 
for practically all items and the mills throughout the 
distriet are shipping to full capacity. They are well sup- 
}Jicd with orders and from all indications shipments will be 
lnice during the remainder of the year. Price conditions are 
s:adually improving. There has been an advance of from 50 
ceots to $1 on practically all items and further advances are 
©’, ceted soon. 

‘he retail lumber dealers in eastern Montana, owing to par- 
| crop failures during the last three years, have allowed the 
cks to become depleted to such an extent that they will 
' have to do some heavy buying in order to take care of the 
iness that will be offered them as a result of the enormous 
) that is being harvested and marketed this season. 

‘-eorge W. Slack, one of the leading logging contractors of 
‘ district, returned early this week from a business trip to 
ck and other points on the middle fork of the Flathead 
‘er, where he has a contract for the putting in of several 
lion feet of logs for the Somers Lumber Company. He 
ces that logging operations in that section are well ad- 
‘ced and that everything will be in readiness for the sleigh 
ul earlier than usual. 

- B. March returned this week from a business trip to 
tern Montana. He states that the outlook is very encourag- 

for a good fall trade and predicts better prices shortly. 





~N A REPORT on ‘‘ Water Power on the Nipigon River’’ 
‘ited States Consul Henry P. Starrett, at Fort William, 
‘., Says that in the region of the Nipigon River there 
‘n almost inexhaustible supply of good pulpwood, 
se quantities of which are constantly shipped to 
p mills in the United States. Inasmuch as there is 
\ndant water power available and good shipping facil- 
°S 1t would appear an ideal site for the establishment 
large pulp or paper mill. 





CALIFORNIA 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San FRANCISCO, CAL., Oct. 9.—The uplift in the domes- 
tic cargo business is still the most prominent feature of 
the Coast lumber situation. Prices have not yet been 
advanced materially, but the advances made in the Pacific 
Northwest on certain items have had a stimulating eifect 
and there is uo good reason why dealers should not get 
more money for their lumber. ‘fhe volume of coastwise 
shipments is normal and the benefit of the regular fall buy- 
ing movement is being felt here. 

Coastwise lumber freights are firm with quotations from 
$3 to $3.25 from Puget Sound and Columbia River to San 
rrancisco, and $3.50 to $3.75 south, 

Receipts of lumber by sea at San Francisco during the 
week ended Saturday, October 9, amounted to a total of 
14,000,000 feet. These figures include California redwood 
as well as fir from Oregon and Washington ports. 

The demand for fir clears is still improving and the lo- 
cal dealers look forward to a continuance or the present 
volume of trade for some time. 

The number of building contracts filed for record last 
week was twenty-four, representing a total investment of 
$151,000. This is a fair average for local building con- 
struction. 

he total private building contracts entered into during 
September amounted to $1,265,896, divided as _ follows: 
Brick and concrete $461,960; wood $589,697; alterations 
$129,061; total $1,180,718; State of California $83,246; 
city and county of San Francisco $1,932. 

Returning trom New York City, where he attended the 
Foreign Trade Council during its sessions on the Lafollette 
seamen’s bill, Captain Robert Dollar in a recent interview 
expressed some hope for American ships. “Nobody knows 
what Congress will do,” he said, “but there will certainly 
be an extended discussion at tne next session of that body, 
to terminate in either the abatement or repeal of the meas- 
ure. There is hope, however, that the committee appointed 
at the representative meeting of the Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil will work out a plan that will appeal to the next Con- 
gress. I did my best to convince the delegates of our 
need of a revised tariff which would give us something to 
‘swap.’ ‘The tariff as it now stands is entirely too flexible.” 

It is aunounced that a big deal has been consummated in 
this city whereby Edward Lowe, who has extensive timber 
holdings in Oregon and Washington, and who is in close 
touch with the J. W. Blodgett interests, will acquire T. L. 
Johnson’s interest in the Union Lumber Company. ‘This com- 
pany has a large redwood sawmill at Fort bragg, Cal. It is 
understood that Mr. Johnson’s share of the Union Lumber 
Company’s- interest in the California Western Railroad & 
Navigation Company and in the lumber steamers will be 
purchased, in addition to the mills and Mendocino timber 
la 











nds. 

William Walker, of Minneapolis, Minn., who has lumber 
interests at Westwood, Cal., where the Red River Lumber 
Company’s plant is located, has arrived in the city, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Walker. 

Among the visiting lumbermen who arrived in the city 
recently were the following : . E. Losee, McConoghy-Losee 
Lumber Company, Salt Lake City; H. J. Thayer, Raymond 
Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash.; S. C. Hooper, South- 
ern California Lumber Company, Los Angeles; Erwin A 
Meyer, Meyer Bros. Lumber Company, Madison, Wis.; E. C 
Wheeler, Wheeler-Osgood Company, ‘tacoma, Wash. 


. 


—_— 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 9.—Business has distinctly 
improved in the last ten days or two weeks and it has 
all the earmarks of a slow, but steady, growth back to 
mmere normal conditious. Dealers are a unit in reporting a 
large volume of lumber moving, although prices are far from 
satisfactory in a retail way. In consequence of the larger 
retail business there has been an increase in business placed 
with the mills—in some cases at slightly higher prices, 
although it is almost too soon to see the increased buying 
reflected in a higher scale of prices. Some good sized in- 
quiries have been put out by yards here for shipment in the 
next thirty to sixty days. Stocks on every hand are very 
small and will only carry dealers a short time on an increasing 
volume of trade. ; 

The most outstanding feature of the week was the sudden 
advance in the price of redwood shingles from $1.42% a 
thousand (short count) to $1.5744, ship’s tackles. This 
advance came without any warning whatever and in conse- 
quence there was a rush by dealers to buy at the old price, 
but without success. 

This week has also seen the overthrow of a very old custom 
in this market relative to the sale of redwood shingles. From 
time immemorial redwood shingles in this market have 
been sold four bunches of 200 shingles each as a thousand 
shingles. Cedar shingles on the other hand have always 
been sold four bunches of 250 each, but at a correspondingly 
increased price. The custom of selling 800 redwood shingles 
for a thousand has always been understood and there never 
has been any question about it until a short time ago the 
State sealer of weights and measures ruled that this was 
against the law and dealers have accordingly sent notice to 
their customers that hereafter it would be understood that 
an order for a thousand redwood shingles would mean a full 
thousand (five bunches of 200 each) and the price per thou- 
sand accordingly would be 25 percent greater. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 

















FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Ortawa, OntT., Oct. 13.—Several important matters 
affecting lumbering interests were considered by the In- 
ternational Joint Commission during its sittings in Ottawa 
last week. One of these was the hearing of the St. Croix 
River water power case in which application for water supply 
was made by the St. Croix Manufacturing Company, while 
the Sprague Falls Manufacturing Company asked for the 
diversion of water near Grand Falls, near the St. Croix River, 
which is a well known lumbering stream. The province of 
New Brunswick has also made representations, claiming that 
its interests should be protected and pointing out that the 
treaty calls for an equal diversion of boundary water. A 
board of engineers was appointed to deal with the case, which 
will be up for further hearing. Another matter which was 
considered but will require further consideration is the in- 
vestigation of the levels of the Lake of the Woods. There are 
a number of different lumbering, pulp and paper, agricultural 
and mining interests concerned. 

Most mills in this district will close down at the end of 
this month. This is about a month earlier than has been the 
case in past seasons but it is really longer than business 
generally warranted. 

Recent United States inquiries for box lumber have fea- 
tured the market conditions. There have also been inquiries 
for some of the better grades and local lumbermen are 
expecting that orders will follow. As regards box lumber, 
spruce and birch are favored, and if the demand keeps up 
these are expected to stiffen in price. There is little export 
shipment at present, with ocean rates still maintained at 
around 165s a standard, and there is not expected to be much 
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We have One Hundred Thous- 
and Bushels of White Corn, raised 


on our plantation, on which at- 











tractive prices can be made for de- 
livery in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Alabama, Georgia and Florida. 
We can sell in the husk, husked 
in the ear, or shelled in bulk or 
sacked. 


Likewise, — 
15,000,000 Feet of 
Gum, Oak, Elm and Cypress 


on which we will make attractive 
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Lamb-Fish LumberCo. 


The Largest Hardwood Mill 
in the World. 


CHARLESTON, : MISSISSIPPI. 
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Liberty Hardwood Lumber Co. 


BIG CREEK, TEXAS 


oe. Makers of 6 " 


GOOD LUMBER 


High Grade, Band Sawn, 
Ash, White Oak, Red 
Oak, Gum, Cottonwood, 
Cypress, Elm. 





Ask for our prices on 
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2 cars 4-4’ No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4” No. 1 Com. Plain Red Oak. 
2 cars 4-4’? 13’’-17’’ Cottonwood Boxboards. 


We Can Ship Quick 


4 cars 8-4 No. 2 Com. & Sound Wormy Chestnut. 
lear 6-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
3 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common & Better Chestnut. 
10 cars 8-4 No.2 Common & Better Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain Red Oak. 
10 cars 4-4 No. 1 Common Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain White Oak. 
2 cars 4-4 No. 1 and 2 Plain Red Oak. 











If interested, we will be glad 
to quote you prices. 


The Ward Lumber Co., Inc. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in Northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8’’& 13-16” 

oe epeene 2? The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
oo if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 


“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 


E ‘ Al : 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 

Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 

machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 


In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the same car. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 














































All Ratiders z 
Favor Oak Strong 


because of its durability and adaptability 
to beautiful finishes. Particularly does 
this apply to 


Dixie Brand Flooring 
Moulding, Casing, Base, etc. 


We make a specialty of high grade 
Hardwood products and know we can 
Satisfy in service and price. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 
BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 


We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, 
Ash, Cypress and Gum Lumber. J 











We are going to put 


Little Rock 


on the map for 


Hardwood Lumber 


We are manufacturers of Band 
Sawed Hardwood Lumber. 


OUR SPECIALTY 
Is SOFT-TEXTURED Oak in plain and 


quartered, and White Ash, all thicknesses. 


QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


in Ists and 2nds sorted to widths. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg. Co. 












L D. S. WATROUS, Sec.-Treas. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Lise 
FORESTIRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MAY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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movement until the grain crop has been transported. 

Lumbermen have blamed the recruiting for the scarcity of 
men this fall to work in the woods. The tables are turning, 
and the recruiting officers now blame the lumbermen for the 
searcity of men recruiting. They assert lumbermen are offer- 
ing higher wages and hold forth other inducements to men 
to-go to the shanties and that “this is having a deterrent 
effect on recruiting.” 

The Pembroke Lumber Company, one of the biggest con- 
cerns in Pembroke, is running its mills day and nigut. Re- 
cently its large box factory was destroyed by fire, but it 
leased the Lee Manufacturing Company’s plant and is now 
filling large orders for shell and other munition boxes for 
the Government. A big order was received from the Govern- 
ment only a few days ago which will keep the company busy 
for many months. In its two mills it employs about S00 men, 

The Colonial Lumber Company and the Petawawa Lumber 
Company are also very busy this fall and are running day 
and night. They have all their output contracted for. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. JOHN, N. B., Oct. 12.—Because of the state of the 
markets and the high ocean freights the log cut during 
the coming winter will be much reduced. One operator 
said his cut would be 40 percent less than that of last year. 
Quite large stocks of manufactured lumber will be carried 
over. Nearly all the provincial mills are still busy, but the 
season is drawing to a close. There is no indication yet as 
to the quantity that will be shipped by the winter steamship 
lines from St. John to the British market, but much will 
depend upon the freight rates, and they show no indication 
of coming down. 

The provincial Government announces that it will go on 
with the survey and classification of crown lands in New 
Brunswick, but will spread it over several years, and when 
it is completed there will necessarily be a readjustment of 
the relations between the Government and the lumber op- 
erators who have leases of timber lands. It is expected 
a larger revenue will be secured from these lands. At pres- 
ent the relations referred to are none too cordial because 
of the Government's recent action in regard to leases and the 
uncertainty as to its future course. 

The shipment of lumber to British ports will soon_be over 
for the season, except at the ports of St. John and Halifax, 
but quite a large fleet is now loading. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Vancouver, B. C., Oct. 11—Good business is still re- 
ported by the B. C. Mills Timber & Trading Company. 
It has received orders for two shiploads of railway 
sleepers for Europe, the exact destination not being given out. 
These orders are believed to be the forerunners of other and 
larger ones. ‘This company, which is operating six logging 
camps, is now loadivg three cargoes for Australia, three car- 
goes ior Great Britain, one for Fiji, two for South Africa, two 
tor Europe and three shipmeuts for Japan. The Hastings mill 
is now celebrating its fiftieth year of operation, the record for 
the Province. 

The best methods of preventing and fighting forest fires were 
discussed at the annual meeting of Dominion timber rangers 
held at New Westminster. Besides the rangers, the conference 
was attended by many prominent foresters and a number of 
timber owners. Reports were to the effect that damage 
through fire to standing timber was small during the year, 
though settlers suffered considerable loss. Mr. Trethewey, of 
the Abbotsford Timber Company, suggested that legislation 
should be enacted to throw the onus of proof on all occupiers 
of land that they were not responsible for starting fires on 
their property. It was held, however, that the Government 
regulations now are strict enough. Mr. Campbell referred to 
the measures of forest protection in Europe and pointed out 
the need of educating the people to the need of protection of 
the country’s forest wealth. Mr. Craig declared that a dol- 
lar’s worth of patrol was worth $1,000 worth of fire fighting. 
The only serious damage reported was at Sawmill Creek, near 
Yale, where 185,000 feet of lumber was burned. 





AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


ToRONTO, ONT., Oct. 12.—While the domestic demand 
for nearly all kinds of lumber continues light, the require- 
ments of the British and European markets are an 
increasing factor in maintaining prices and stimulating pro- 
duction. Large orders have been received for 214- and 3-inch 
birch for export, which will keep several concerns busy until 
the end of 1916, present stocks being light. Other hard- 
woods, with the exception of maple, are generally quiet. 

The Canadian Society of Forest Engineers has been in- 
corporated with head office in Ottawa, with the object of ad- 
vancing the members in the theory and practice of forestry 
and promoting mutual acquaintance among foresters and the 
interests of the profession. The provisional directors are 
Professor B. E. Fernow, Toronto; Robert H. Campbell and 
Clyde Leavitt, Ottawa; Ellwood Wilson, Grand Mere, Que. ; 
Gustav C.° Piche, Quebec; Norman M. Ross, Indian Head, 
Sask., and Harvey R. MacMillan, Victoria, B. C. 


NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 

WINNIPEG, MAN., Oct. 11.—Lumbering conditions in 
the prairie Provinces are not as satisfactory as many 
dealers and millmen expected. They thought that after 
the crop had been gathered the farmers would buy in large 
quantities, would nay their debts etc., but only in extreme 
cases can it be recorded that the farmers are buying in 
anything like large quantities. For this reason the lumber 
dealers are loath to stock up with the result that the mill- 
men are complaining. 

However, it is thought that this state of affairs is only 
temporary and that when the farmers realize the money from 
this year’s $300,000,000 crop they will spend it freely. 
Lumbermen and builders find the farmers good customers, 
so it is anticipated that hefore another month has passed 
business in the trade will look up. The demand for lum- 
ber has in several quarters of the prairies made the mill- 
men of British Columbia start operations and open up log- 
ging camps. 

The timber report for August, issued by direction of the 
minister of lands, shows that the total output of sawlogs 
for the Province, according to the scaling returns, amounts 
to 64,257,966 feet, board measure, in addition to 71,383 feet 
of piles and poles, and 8,529 of railway ties, shingle bolts, 
fence posts and cordwood. Of this total there were exported 
13,984,874 feet of sawlogs. 

Timber sales recorded during the month cover an estimated 
total of 10,100,857 feet of sawlogs, 85,006 lineal feet of piles 
and poles, and 1,234 cords of pulpwood, cordwood ete., the 
estimated revenue from this source amounting to $18,160.36. 








THE JULY issue of the Russian-American Chamber of 
Commerce Bulletin published by the chamber which has 
its offices at Moscow, Russia, announces that the organ- 
ization is undertaking the establishment of a museum of 
samples of Russian goods of interest to the American 
market and of American goods of interest to the Russian 
market. The chamber is also prepared to receive cata- 
logs,. prospectuses and price lists of American firms, 
which will be held in the chamber’s bureau of informa- 
tion for the benefit of Russian inquirers. 


— 





WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Oct. 12.—Building operations in 
Milwaukee County thus far this year total more than 
$15,000,000, according to estimates made by the Milwau- 
kee building inspector. This estimate includes more than 
$9,000,000 already accounted for in this city and approxi- 
mately $6,000,000 in the suburbs and the territory just out- 
side the city limits. In West Allis alone building operations 
for the first nine months of the year totaled $2,000,000. The 
building inspector estimates that $1,000,000 has been ex- 
pended in East Milwaukee, for the most part in fine residences 
erected in the territory between the north city limits and 
Whitefish Bay. One architect, it is said, submitted plans for 
nineteen residences in that district, the cheapest of which 
was $8,000. In West Milwaukee, South Milwaukee and 
Cudahy a number of large factory additions have been pro- 
vided for. In the Story addition in the Wauwatosa district 
about twenty-five houses have been provided for, the cheapest 
of which is $5,000. The fine weather which has been expe- 
rienced of late has resulted in much building being started all 
over the State. 

The lumber business seems to be holding up well, a result 
of the building activity, and lumbermen seem confident that 
the total volume of trade will show a gain over that of a year 
ago. The sash and door factories and the interior woodwork 
concerns are buying steadily for their immediate needs. 
Stocks on hand at most of these plants have been so light for 
months that the increased demand from the trade has made 
it necessary for these concerns to place better orders. North- 
ern hardwoods, particularly birch, are moving freely and pre- 
dictions are being made in some quarters that birch is being 
sold so low at some points that holders may demand and 
secure much higher prices. Maple flooring is also in brisk 
demand. Of the southern woods, plain red oak and quartered 
white oak are in leading demand. Low grade hardwood is in 
demand from the box factories and other sources. The activity 
in the building field has resulted in a much better demand 
for hemlock. 

Cc. S. MeDonald, of Green Bay, has purchased from the 
Morgan Lumber Company, of Langlade County, the entire 
supply of the cut mill wood belonging to the lumber concern, 
amounting to seventy-five carloads. He has also purchased 
thirty more carloads from the Hintz Lumber Company, of 
Regina. The 105 carloads will be the largest shipment of 
wood ever received at one time in Green Bay. 














IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WiIs., Oct. 12.—E. J. Gillouly, sales manager 
of the Foster-Latimer Lumber Company, left last Thurs- 
day for the San Francisco fair, to be gone about three 
weeks. Mr. Gillouly will be accompanied on the trip by A. J. 
Diebold, of Pittsburgh, Pa. This will be a pleasure and busi- 
ness trip und they will visit all the important lumber points 
on the Coast before returning home. 

Prospects of an active logging season are not very bright, 
according to advices from the Schroeder Lumber Company in 
Ashland and the Stearns Lumber Company at Odanah. They 
agree witk Senator Stephenson, of-Marinette, in his statement 
that they are losing money on their lumber and have been 
for some time. 


A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Oct. 11.—Pulpwood men are rejoic- 
ing over the revival of the paper trade. At Green Bay 
the three mills are operating under full time again after 
a slack period of several months. Enough business is already 
contracted to keep the plants running at or close to the limit 
for several months, 

The Hatten Lumber Company will log a tract of mixed 
timber near Bowler this winter. Several thousand cords of 
wood have been cut there this season. The wood cutting and 
clearing will be continued on a large scale. 


—_ 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OSHKOSH, WIS., Oct. 12.—The Rotary Birch club held 
a meeting at Milwaukee recently at which A. E. Solie, 
traffic manager, and several members of the Central Wis- 
consin Traftic Bureau were present, The club, which is com- 
prised of Wisconsin and northern Michigan veneer manufac- 
turers, decided to support the lumbermen in their conten- 
tions in the lumber and sash and door. rate revision cases 
soon to come before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The increasing demand for self-rocking cradles manufac- 
tured by the Automatic Cradle Company, of Stevens Point, 
Wis., has necessitated the erection of an addition 60x88 and 
three stories in height. The new factory will give a total 
floor space of 30,000 feet. New machinery is to be added 
and a dry kiln with a capacity of three carloads of lumber 
will be constructed. 











MINNESOTA 











AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

DututTH, MINN., Oct. 12.—A decided improvement in 
sentiment prevails among the lumbermen regarding the 
immediate future of the lumber business. There is a 
much better feeling, with more inquiry both in person and 
by letter. It looks right now as if the lumber industry is 
going to share generously in the improved times. 

September building permits in Duluth show an increase 
of 52 percent over those for the same month in 1914. They 
amounted to $285,321 for that month this year and $187,829 
for the same month in 1914. 

Reports from Hibbing, Minn., are to the effect that log 
ging operations in the vicinity of Sturgeon Lake and Bear 
River will be very heavy this winter. The Swan River Log- 
ging Company is the principal operator and this company 
will also cut 4,000,000 feet for the Engler Lumber Company, 
of Beaudette. The Virginia & Rainy Lake Company, with 
mills at Virginia and Duluth, will operate sixteen camps 
this winter in the territory tributary to Cusson, Minn. Cook 
& Ketcham will operate two camps near Lake Vermilion and 
supplies and equipment are now being sent in. 





A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 13.—For the first time the 
State of Minnesota will sell timber on a reforestation 
plan, at the public sale to be conducted at the State 
capitol in St. Paul on Friday by State Auditor J. A. O. Preus. 
The State Timber Board decided on Monday to sell all thé 
timber on nonagricultural lands under permits reserving not 
only the pine timber under 8 inches in diameter, 24 feet from 
the ground, but also not more than forty trees on each 40-acre 
tract, to be marked with the letter “S” by the State forester 
and his men. The best seed trees are to be selected in this 
way. Of the 50,000 acres of land from which timber is to be 
offered for sale, about 35,000,000 acres are classed as nonagri- 
cultural and will be sold on the new method. The 15,000 acres 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





classed as agricultural land will be sold to cut clean. State 
cruisers —* there is about 20,000,000 feet on the tracts 
») be olfered. 
“ he local mills of the Northland Pine Company are still 
running and probably will operate until about November 1, 
cutting the season short a little, as they usually run until the 
river freezes. The Pine Tree Lumber Company has already 
closed its mill at Little Falls. : 
September building permits in Minneapolis came to a total 
estimated cost of $945,730, compared with $881,275 for Sep- 


tember, 1914. This brings the total for nine months of the 
present year up to $11,419,620, compared with $12,040,825 for 
the same months last year. 

J. D. McCormack, general manager of the Canadian Western 
Lumber Company, Frazier Mills, B. C., paid a visit last week 
to the company’s office here, and reported an improved condi- 
tion of trade in western Canada. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Company, is 
back from a visit to northern Minnesota, where he was in- 
specting arrangements for winter logging operations. 








EASTERN LUMBER CENTERS 








FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The trade gradually be- 
gins to see more substantial reasons for the improvement 
in sentiment because there is real promise in the build- 
ing department figures of the last few weeks. The compari- 
son of the early and summer months were less encouraging, 
but the filings now are much better and reflect the confidence 
which authorities stated had already been noticed in leading 
financial circles. For instance, twenty permits were granted 
in Manhattan last week compared with five for the same week 
of 1914; in the Bronx twenty-nine were issued, costing $986,- 
300, against five permits, costing $11,800 last year; in Brook- 
lyn ninety-three permits, costing $846,700, compared with 
seventy permits and $315,200 last year; in Queens the per- 
mits last week were eighty-nine, costing $271,773, against 
seventy-one permits and $134,300 last year, while in Rich- 
mond there was a gain for the week of nineteen permits and 
$25,700 in value. The alterations show the same relative 
gain in all boroughs. 

So far as immediate demand is concerned it is hardly peep 
ing pace with the good outlook, but inquiries are decidedly 
better and slightly higher prices are reported all through 
the list. The success in financing prospective developments 
is putting new life in many localities when the effect of bet- 
ter transportation facilities is already felt, and investors 
say the inducement and encouragement toward putting money 
in building operations is more pronounced than it has been 
in a long time. 

The fear of a protracted tie-up in building already under- 
way was removed last week by the promise of operators to 
accede to the demand of the plasterers union for higher pay. 
In larger contract work, where southern yellow pine is an 
important factor, it is reputed that large corporations which 
have been out of the market are back again, accompanied by 
heavier buying from the railroads. The placing of several 
very large foreign orders is substantially effecting prices in 
spruce and yellow pine. 

The E. W. Bliss Company has placed an order for 600,000 
feet of box lumber for ammunition boxes; the Remington 
Arms Company has ordered 1,000,000 feet of spruce from 
the Blanchard Lumber Company at full list price, and the 
Astoria Veneer Mills & Dock Company is in the market for 
several million feet of box shooks. Cypress men are figuring 
on two good sized blocks for winter shipment abroad, and 
the Dupont Powder Company is among the heavy buyers. 

There is considerable uneasiness among Pacific coast lum- 
bermen because of the Panama Canal slide and its effect on 
prices. J. F. Drescher, eastern manager of Bloedel-Donovan 
Lumber Mills, expected to land 6,000,000 feet of fir this 
month, but the reports today of indefinite closing of the 
canal are disquieting. The same reports come from Robert 
Grace & Co. and other large distributors. For this same 
reason southern pine men are more insistent upon getting 
higher prices. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORE. 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Three lumber cargoes ar- 
rived here last week, with a total of 2,686,000 feet of 
stock. The Winnipeg had 1,000,000 feet of white pine 
for G. Elias & Bro.; the P. J. Ralph had 900,000 feet of 
white pine for Montgomery Bros. & Co., and 119,000 feet 
for C. M. Betts & Co., and the H. E; Runnels had 667,000 
feet of hemlock for the McNeil Lumber Company. The re- 
ceipts of shingles were 7,860.000. The end of the season for 
shipping shingles from the Coast to the lakes is at hand, so 
the receipts by water will probably decline soon. 

The September lumber receipts by lake were 6.105.000 
feet, which is less than the usual monthly showing. To Octo- 
ber 1 the season’s receipts were 65,420,000 feet, against 
51,759.000 in the same period of 1914. This is a gain of 
over 26 percent. The = receipts for September were 
96,210.000. The total for the season to October 1 565,267,- 
000, compared with 460,421,000, a gain of about 23 percent. 

snilding permits for last week numbered ninety, with 
forty frame dwellings. The total costs were $242,800, which 
is about up to the average. 

The E. W. Bartholomew Lumber Company reports con- 
siderable improvement in the North Carolina pine market. 
Retailers are beginning to lay in stocks and prices are ad- 
vanced over a few weeks ago. The domestic lumber situ- 
ation is said to be brighter than for some time. 

A new observation station has been completed at Balsam 
Lake Mountain, Ulster County. for the State forest fire 
service. It is forty feet in height and was constructed at a 
cost of $135, of which $25 was donated by George J. Gould, 
of New York City, who owns considerable forest land within 
the range of the station. The erection of the station was 
done almost entirely by the forest rangers. 








QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 11.—Some concerns report a 
record amount of orders received or shipments made, and 
the tone of the market is decidedly optimistic. In spite 
of this there are rumors of occasional sales at as low figures 
as during the summer, but they are probably unauthentic. 
Anorher condition that is making the market seem spotty 
s the persistence with which the retailer insists on giving 
his lumber to the consumer at a price for which he cannot 
replace it just because he had bought it on a depressed 
market, at a price below its real value. Mill prices and 
Wheiesale prices have generally moved up; on few items 
only will the prices of a month ago apply. Building activity 
keeps up and general business is constantly improving in 
a rly lines, with a betterment in collections to help 
Manca y. 

_ Viain and quartered oak, basswood, ash and maple are 
in good demand, at firm prices, and some items are becom- 
ine searee in dry stock. Gum has increased in demand and 
ticitened in price, with flooring in particularly good call. 
Poplar continues to gain in strength. hestnut is rather 
Picntiful and price is not as strong as the rest of the hard- 
Woods.  Bireh and beech are taken as offered and cherry 
Wil bring almost any reasonable price if you can deliver 
tho goods dry. Walnut, too, is in especial demand and ma- 
any volume and price are improving. White pine dealers 
toort a little less activity in their line than was expected 
trom the way it has been going for the last two months, 
but prices are generally firm. Spruce is very tight. Hem- 
*< is gaining in strength, but occasional prices are re- 
Povled low. Cypress demand and prices are both getting 
“cor and the cedar shingle market now keeps pace with 
the cypress. Lath of all kinds are in good demand at stiff 
Plices, Southern yellow pine continues to gain strength, 
"specially in the larger sizes. North Carolina pine is 
ani a advances being reported in box, roofers, sizes 
an ng. 
_..: Edwards Smith, III, son of J. Edwards Smith, jr., and 
standson of J. Edwards Smith, both of Franklin A. Smith 





& Sons, wholesale lumbermen of this city, was born this 
morning, and looks as though he would some time be able 
to sell lumber as well as his illustrious line of forbears, 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Oct. 12.—As viewed by the Pitts- 
burgh trade lumber is not making the same headway it 
did a week ago, but the set back appears to be but a 
temporary one. Yards show a steady decline in volume of 
new busines$ and some complain of a lack of trade, more 
than they did all summer. Building operations keep falling 
off. Coal mining operations are at the best point of the 
year and lumber trade is better at the mines than for many 
months. The coke fields are also broadening in activity and 
taking more lumber stocks. 

President H. M. Domnoff, of the Acorn Lumber Company, 
is in the East on a business trip. This company is hustling 
on many new lines and is swelling its volume of trade 
rapidly. 

The Germain Company reports little change in business, 
but the change is perhaps better where it is noted. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports demand as much 
improved over the last few weeks, especially in the manu- 
facturing trade, and the prices on the whole seem to be 
reaching new high levels for the year. Interest in the mat- 
ter of lumber supplies for the future is noted in many sec- 
tions among buyers. 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 13.—Talk that money is so tied up in 
war stock speculation that not enough is available for 
legitimate investments such as building operations is 
not borne out by last week’s record of $4,238,000 for the 
value of building contracts granted for New England con- 
struction. This is bigger than any September week, it is 
reported, although the total of $14,879,000 for the value of 
September's building contracts in New England is larger than 
any corresponding month in.a preceding year since 1911. 

This year bids fair to be the biggest building year in the 
history of Boston. Up to October 1 permits issued for all 
classes of construction totaled 1,780, an increase of 34 per- 
cent over the same period of last year. During the whole of 
1911, the best previous year in Boston building operations, 
2,119 permits were granted, and reckoning that the coming 
three months of 1915 will continue in the same proportion as 
the previous period this year’s total will be approximately 
2,370. During September there were granted sixty-eight per- 
mits for brick buildings and 108 permits for wooden buildings, 
and 432 permits for alterations. During the same month 118 
frame structures were completed at a cost of $459,734 and 
seventy-eight brick buildings were completed at a cost of 
$1,837,424. In the suburbs of Boston dwelling house con- 
struction is remarkably active this fall. 

The schooner Margaret Thomas has arrived from Pensa- 
cola, Fla., with 725,000 feet of longleaf southern pine for 
the George McQuesten Company. Among the arrivals from 
eastern ports were the British schooner Virginian with 74,- 
148 feet of spruce scantling, 15,092 feet of spruce plank, 61 
pieces of round spruce and a quantity of hardwood for the 
W. R. Chester Company, from Apple River, N. 8., and two 
barges towed in by a tug from Stockton Springs, Me., with 
370,000 feet of spruce. 

Demand for pulpwood and woodpulp continues. Local 
dealers are buying more or less in Norway and Sweden, and 
what can be spared from home consumption is being -trans- 
shipped to England. The British steamer Hesperus took out 
a quantity of woodpulp when it sailed last week, also three 
carioads of lumber, and the Swedish steamer Grekland is just 
in with a lot more woodpulp. 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, Mz., Oct. 11—wWhile the saw loggers are 
slow to begin operations this year, and many of them 
are as yet undecided as to the extent of their cut, the 
pulp and paper concerns apparently expect to make as great 
a log harvest as usual, if not larger. For two weeks these 
big operators have been sending crews into the woods, and 
it is expected that before the end of October their camp crews 
will be fully recruited and -cutting will be in progress all 
along the Penobsent system and the upper Kennebec. 

The heaviest saw log operations in any one locality in Maine 
will be carried on in the vicinity of Jackman, on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Here it is estimated the cut this winter will 
amount to about 75,000,000 feet, of which 25,000,000 feet 
will be sawed at Jackman, the remainder going down the 
Moose River to join the Kennebec drive. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 


TOLEDO, OHI0, Oct. 13.—One noticeable condition that 
strikes forcibly anyone talking business to local lumber 
dealers is the spirit of optimism that prevails and per- 
meates most lumber offices. There is not as much business 
as there was in September but considerably more than there 
was in August, and the general tone of the market is good. 
There is a well defined sentiment that, locally at least, a big 
boom is coming and that next year will witness a record- 
breaking trade. The southern yellow pine market is inclined 
to drag a bit under the recent advance. - Shingles are still 
fighting for existence against the substitutes which have been 
forced onto this market. t is, however, predicted that in 
this section the insurgents will be “shown up” and that the 
demand for shingles will soon be stronger than ever. Build- 
ing continues active in Toledo and railroads are beginning to 
place orders for ties. 





FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 12.—The Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers has undertaken to secure from the rail- 


roads entering this city a daily report of the receipts and 
shipments of lumber. Such figures as have been obtained 
in the past have been rendered of little value by loose meth- 
ods of recording on the part of the railroads, many ship- 
ments in transit through the city being inclosed in the city 
arrivals. 

The lake trade is expected to continue as usual up to De- 
cember 1, so that all yards are expected to go into the 
winter with full stocks. 

Building statistics for Cleveland for September, just issued 
show permits to the amount of $2,356,620, against $2,132,970 
for the same mouth last year, an increase of $223,650. 





Buy Right 


Carter’s List will help you, because it re- 
flects the actual ‘market and offers you 
quality and prompt shipments in 


Ark. 2227 Yellow Pine 


On request we'll send it regularly—free. 


C. J. Carter Lumber Company 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





LOUISIANA 
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“VIRGIN UNTURPENTINED TIMBER MARKS. 


“Hammond Quality” 








| ___.> AND EMPHASIZES THE SUPERIORITY OF ALL OUR 


Long Leaf Yellow PineTimbers 
Rift Flooring (all grades) and Rough Kiln Dried Finish | 
Modern Saw Mill and Planing Mill = 
PILING all Lengths up to110 feet. 
Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA, LC.RR- 


























LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined, 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’’ in 
Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 
Or a “Square Deal” 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newontzans. th. 


Frank N. Snell, See’y & Gen’! Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘“‘Redcypress.”” 

















Long Leaf 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coustwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock-Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. _j 








POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 








Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., iosce'ta. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material, 
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We Make. : 


M “Better” Yard Stoc 


Because That Is Our Business 





(SOUTHERN PINE) 





Long Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


I A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 
“Ka 
Will Demonstrate to You 
The High Quality of Our Product. 


_ Foster Lumber Company 
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FRANCIS [. JOHNSON JR. 


1231 LUMBER 
Lumberman’s Exchange Bldg. COMMISSION 
Phone 4114 Randolph CHICAGO 
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C. F. Liebke Hardwood 
Mill & Lumber Company 


In Business More Than Half a Century 
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OFFICE | ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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‘Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer. Co 


Cypress, Oak and Red Gum 


\ 1811-1814 Wright Building, 


GIDEON, MO. 
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“THE YELLOW PINE PIONEER” 








Louis Werner Saw Mill Co. 


General Offices, Suite 507-510 Fullerton Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Yellow Pine, Oak 
and Ash. 











WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 
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T. H. Garrett Lumber Co. 


Yellow Pine 


Lumber 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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NEWS FROM THE 





HARDWOOD FIELD 








WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 12.—The weather has continued 
quite favorable throughout this section during the last 
week and further substantial progress has been made in 
getting out timber. The railroads are all enjoying an in- 
creased volume of traffic from the movement of lumber itself 
and the movement of logs. The amount of timber now being 
prepared for shipment is quite large and indications are that 
unless quite unfavorable weather should intervene an ade- 
quate supply of raw material will be provided during the 
next few weeks for winter needs. Walnut logs continue to 
arrive in considerable volume and oak, ash, gum and all the 
other hardwcods manufactured in this part of the country 
are also being loaded in a larger way than for quite a 
long while. 

The Delta Lumber Company, at Hurtsboro, Ala., appears 
to be enjoying an unusual volume ot business from Europe. 
It recently booked a very large order for gum to be used in 
the manufacture of gun stocks for the Allies. Now it is an- 
nounced that it has received an order for about 1,000,000 
feet of pine for the manufacture of coffins to be shipped 
to the Allies. These orders have been received through 
northern sources in this country and delivery will be made 
to the American buyers preparatory to shipment to final 
destination. : 

Secretary John M. Pritchard, of the Gum Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has issued a booklet to architects 
and contractors, entitled “Scientific Information Concerning 
Gum.” This booklet comprises sixteen pages and is hand- 
somely illustrated. There has been a great deal of confusion 
in the use of terms descriptive of gum used in the building 
trades and the principal idea of Mr. Pritchard and his as- 
sistant, T. J. Kendall, has been to establish a uniform name 
among contractors and other interests for all kinds of gum 
lumber used. ° 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 11.—Little change marked the 
loeal hardwood market last week. In some lines a slight 
stiffening of prices has been noted. Contrary to the 
policy which dealers have been following for some time con- 
suming factories are now securing small surplus stocks. F 

Reports from furniture dealers are that their business is in 
full swing and this increased consumption of retail stocks is 
reflected in larger orders to manufacturers for immediate 
shipment. The vehicle and implement trade is also one of the 
pleasing features of the market. 

Jxport business is practically at a standstill and the slug- 
gish condition of that line has received further depression on 
account of the rapid decline in the price of foreign exchange. 

Walnut continues to feature the market, although thick ash 
is in very heavy demand and the better grades of oak receive 
liberal attention. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


+ Briston, VA., TENN., Oct. 12.—The lumber trade in 
this section is still dull but a larger number of mills are 
still running and others will start up soon. It is believed 
that the most of the mills now in operation will run as regu- 
larly as possible during the coming winter. 

Several mills in this section are cutting walnut stock on 
Suropean war orders. The supply of walnut logs is now con- 
siderably less than it has been as a result of the recent heavy 
demand for them for gun stocks for the Allies. 

Yard stocks in this sect¥on are reported fairly heavy. 
Shipments fer the last few weeks have been light. 

The R. C. Duff Lumber Company will soon start its new 
band mill at Kingsport, Tenn., where the company has pur- 
chased a six-year cut of hardwood timber. It has finished cut- 
ting its stumpage at Dutheld, Va. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


Huntineton, W. VA., Oct. 13.—Not for another season 
or two at least will the drifting of timber on the Guyan- 
dotte River cease, according to Capt. Clinton Crane, of 
Cincinnati, who was here en route to Logan. He says that 
from 15,000 to 20,000 logs are to be brought out by the river 
this year, a lareg-output, compared with recent seasons. 

W. O. Smith is assembling at Parkersburg over 50,000 feet 
of walnut timber, which brings $232 a thousand feet delivered 
there. Mr. Smith says walnut timber is shipped to Europe and 
used in the construction of aeroplanes. otek 

The Raine lumber interests at Fayetteville are examining a 
3,000-acre tract of virgin timber on the Nuttall estate with a 
view of purchasing it. The tract is on top of Sewall Mountain 
and adjoins lands owned by the Raine interests. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Oct. 12.—Because of the large war 
orders for hickory and wagon stock placed with the mills 
in this vicinity and about Dermott the hardwood mills, 
now running ten hours a day, are preparing to put on a night 
shift as soon as enough raw material to justify the increase in 
operation can be put on the track. These plans denote the 
increasing activity in this section’s lumber trade and show 
that an unquestionable improvement has taken place in the 
general market. 

About 11,000 of the 60,000 ties carried away by the recent 
floods in Black River, between Mammoth Spring and Black 
Rock have been recovered by the Western Tie & Timber Com- 
pany from three drifts near Williford. 

G. E. Ferrell, of the Crossett Lumber Company, Monticello, 
is interested in a proposition for the building of a new rail- 
road from Monticello to Pine Bluff. J. M. Parker, an official 
of the Arkansas, Louisiana & Gulf Railroad, is also identified 
with the proposed deal and the possibilities are now being 
investigated. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 


EVANSVILLE, INp., Oct. 13.—Trade with hardwood 
manufacturers continues steadfastly to hold its own and 
practically all the large mills are operated on full time. 
Inquiries as well as orders have shown an increase during 
the last few weeks. The export trade, however, is dull and 
few inquiries concerning foreign shipments are being re- 
ceived. Logs are plentiful, although in some instances the 
quality is inferior and the prices are rather high. 

Building operations here remain active and architects and 
contractors say they expect to keep reasonably busy the rest 
of the season. Planing mills continue to run on full time and 
sash and door men report an increase in both out of town 
and local trade. 

The towboat Hibernia arrived out of the Tennessee River 
at Paducah, Ky., last Saturday with the biggest tow of 
walnut logs ever brought out of that river. The tow con- 
sisted of six barges with 425,000 feet of walnut timber anc 
150,000 of other lumber. The walnut was bought by L. N. 
Craighead and R. C. Hopkins, European buyers for Jordan & 
McGowan, of Memphis, Tenn., and it will be sawed at the 
plant of the Lucas Land & Lumber Company, at Paducah. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company, of this 
city, who recently returned from a trip through Tennessee 





and Mississippi, reports that business conditions are jin- 
proving right along in the southern States. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 
_ Str. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12.—The cypress market, wh! 
improving, does not gain as rapidly as it usually dv 
at this time of year. Retail yards and factories x: 
ordering a little more freely. Most of the orders are (or 
quick delivery. From the number of inquiries there is every 
reason to believe business will soon be better. ; 

The hardwood trade is still rather quiet, although a trile 
better than it was last week. he better grades of plain and 
quarter sawed oak sell fairly well, and prices are P omc Le- 
mand is a little better for poplar and ash is in good fayor, 
The other woods have only small sales. 

F, A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Lumber Company, reports getting a 
good volume of business at advanced prices. 

A slightly improved condition in the hardwood lumber 
market is reported by E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles I’, 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company. 


ae 
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QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

_ CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 12.—Lumber dealers and manu- 
facturers in this center report conditions improving 
steadily. There is also a considerable easing of collec- 
tions. The stimulation of the automobile industry from the 
very encouraging results of the recent exhibition, the decided 
revival in the furniture manufacturing line, coming with the 
very flattering orders for holiday trade, the enlargement of 
the demand from railroads for construction and rolling stock 
material, all combine to create confidence in the future. 

Already, as a result of business secured through the auto- 
mobile show held here last week, builders of trucks and other 
cars are placing orders for lumber required to fill the con- 
tracts. The movement of hickory, oak and ash has been 
stimulated by this demand. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 13.—The lumber trade in cen- 
tral Ohio has been fairly steady during the week. This 
is true of both hardwoods and southern yellow pine. 
Buying by retailers is the best feature, as they are selling 
considerable to keep building operations going. ‘The tone of 
the market is still good and prospects are better. 

Hardwood stocks in the hands of yardmen are not large 
and the latter still buy from hand to mouth. Some purchas 
ing is done by furniture and vehicle factories. Prices are 
steady at former levels. 

The southern yellow pine business is gaining in volume, 
although prices are still weak and unsteady. Some cutting 
is resorted to where stocks have accumulated. Mill stocks 
are growing larger. 

W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, 
reports a fair demand for hardwoods, with prices unchanged 
from the previous week. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 14.—What amounts to an em- 
bargo on its cars has been established by the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company, which has been withhold- 
ing its cars for shipments off its lines. Lumbermen who want 
cars in which to load for central or eastern territory have 
found it impossible to get equipment from the railroad, but 
have been compelled to wait until the carrier has been able 
to furnish equipment from roads to which the lumber is to 
be moved. This is proving rather inconvenient, as consumers 
have just reached the point where they want hurry-up shin- 
ment of stock, and it illustrates the fact that business is 
getting better in all lines. The big end of the demand for 
lumber at present is from the East, and this has emphasized 
the embargo and the general shortage which is in effect. 

The tight cooperage business, which has been dull on ac- 
count of the inactivity of whisky distillers, has picked up 
with the improved demand for all sorts of second grade bar- 
rels, grouped under the general classification of oil barrels. 
The demand has been good enough to shove the price of 
cooperage stock of that character up several notches. 

A booklet on American black walnut has been issued from 
the offices of the American Walnut Association, which has its 
headquarters in Louisville. ‘The association, which is made 
up of leading members of the walnut lumber and veneer 
trade, has been overwhelmed with requests for information 
recently on account of the increased use of the wood in the 
furniture and architectural fields particularly, and the booklet 
is intended to supply this information. The official slogan 
developed in the booklet is “The Aristocrat of American Hard- 
pes el A number of pleasing illustrations are shown in the 
00klet. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 12.—Southern yellow pine has 
taken an advance of from $1 to $2 a thousand and this 
has brought the retail dealers into the market. Where 
there was band to mouth buying before the dealers now turn 
their attention to replenishing stocks in a more substantial 
manner. They are not, however} taking any chances on 
buying beyond their fall and winter needs. Conditions in 
the lumber market, both retail and wholesale, are much better 
than they have been for several months. An enormous corn 
crop is about ready for harvest and with industrial conditions 
generally improving the business outlook for the next few 
months is very encouraging. 

The trustees of the Indiana State Village for Epileptics 
adopted a new plan a few days ago in awarding a contract 
for an immense frame stock and grain barn. The contract for 
the lumber was awarded to S. P. Jennings & Sons’ Lumber 
Company, of Newcastle, on its bid of $4,206.64. 





REporTING from Patras, Greece, Consul A. B. Cooke 
says the market of Patras consumes annually about 
2,000,000 staves in the manufacture of barrels for ship- 
ping currants. All of them are imported. Formerly 
their origin was Austria, but since the war the Austrian 
Government has placed an embargo on the exportation of 
lumber and woods. Staves should be shipped in tle 
rough. Those wanted are approximately the same as used 
in the domestic American flour barrel. The outside 
measurements of the currant barrel are: Height, 33 
inches; perimeter at middle, 75 inches; perimeter at head, 
54 inches. The barrels are designed to hold about 300 
pounds of dried currants. Split hoops are used. Tie 
stave should be light, tough and flexible wood, such 3s 
white oak, and about 5/16 or 6/16 of an inch thick. 
In addition heavier staves are wanted for oil barrels and 
lumber for currant cases. 
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THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 12—While general lumber condi- 
tions show a slight improvement they can not be called 
active. They give evidences of strength, however, and 
the development may come very soon. ‘Trade is much 
steadier, prices are firmer and the general tone of the market 
is better. The volume of business is increasing slightly and 
stronger prices are reported on almost every item most in 
demand in yellow pine, hardwood and cypress. Nearly all 
the reports from the South are that stocks are badly broken 
at the mills and while there are enough at the mills for im- 
mediate needs some dealers are placing extra orders in ex- 
pectation of an increased activity later in the year and a 
scarcity of items they will probably require. 

Fairly satisfactory improvement is shown in the demand 
for yellow pine and manufacturers and wholesalers begin 
to feel somewhat more encouraged at the outlook. Orders 
come from the country yards a little more freely. Prices 
continue firm and in instances are advancing. Many buyers, 
realizing that stocks at the mills are being rapidly depleted, 
are willing to pay the prices asked. A number of them are 
buying cars in transit and paying advanced prices. While 
the demand for railroad material is improving it is not as yet 
as large as it was last year. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., Oct. 12.—Business is booming 
here. All the retail yards are doing from 20 to 50 per- 
cent more business than they did a year ago, and they are 
willing to pay the prices that the manufacturer asks if he can 
insure the deliverance of stock. But stocks in most items are 
short, and by far insufficient to meet the present demands. 
Here is where the retailers encounter trouble, and all 
is a direct issuance from the pessimism that was inclined to 
rule this section earlier in the year. Many mills, seeing the 
market temporarily weak, shut down their mills or curtailed 
their output with the result that the growing buying by rail- 
roads and for exports made great inroads on the supply. The 
retailers, taking the trade of the fall of 1914 as a criterion, 
made estimates on the stock they would need that were far 
short. As a result dealers everywhere turn to the manufac 
turer of stocks and the mill stocks are thus still further cut 
down, so that many retailers with orders on their hands find 
it impossible to fill them. This is true especially of southern 
yellow yaa and also in red cedar shingles and in coast stock 
gencrally. 

Frank G. Moss, president of the American Sash & Door 
Company, has returned from a trip to New York. Mr. Moss 
is enthusiastic over the improvement in conditions in the Hast 
as a result of the heavy business in war supplies. 

Among the big construction contracts recently let in this 
section is a bridge across the Kaw River at Lawrence, Kan., 
to the Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Works, of Leavenworth, 
and an addition to the Western Tablet Company’s plant, at St. 
Joseph, which will require 300,000 feet of lumber. 

w. ¢. Bowman, president of the Bowman-Hicks Lumber 
Company, has gone to Baltimore on a business trip. 

The first of a series of four meetings of the managers of 
the retail yards of the Long-Bell Lumber Company was held 
at Enid, Okla., today. J. H. Foresman, of Kansas City, third 
vice president and general manager of the retail department of 
the company, was there for the meeting and the managers dis- 
cussed the lumber situation with him informally. Another 
meeting of a similar nature will be held October 14 at Okla- 
homa City. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Oct. 11.—Conditions in the south- 
west lumber trade continue to improve and prices are 
steadily advancing. Manufacturers feel that they are 
now in a position to advance prices, due to the decreased 
stock and to the increased demands of the foreign as well 
as the domestic trade. All the No, 1 and No. 2 piece mate- 
rial is strong. The buying for foreign Governments of 1-inch 
boards is still continuing, and the question is how much stock 
they are going to buy. It has had the effect of advancing 
all 1-inch material at least $2 a thousand. : 

All 16-foot stock is in great demand and in some widths 
it is practically impossible to fill orders of any size. This 
applies both to the 1-inch and 2-inch stock. There is a 
heavy shortage of boards in the territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi which is going to make itself felt in the dimension 
market. Owing to the fact that the mills are now giving 
preference in cutting to 1-inch over 2-inch boards and the 
present rate at which 2-inch are being sold and the short 
production, prices are bound to advance. According to L. J. 
soykin, vice president of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
a Texas, lumber will go $2 higher within a short 
period. 

Many inquiries are being received from the railroads, but 
they are buying only in normal quantities just as their 
needs require. There is beginning to be some car shortage 
felt. This is particularly so along the Iron Mountain and 
the Santa Fe railroads. However, generally there are suf- 
ficient cars to move stock at_ present. 

The fear is beginning to be expressed by several local 
lumbermen that with the demand picking up and _ stocks 
broken, the mills will start up to run nights with the final 
result of smashing the market. It is pointed out that the 
possible output is always in excess of the normal demand but 
that when the mills are run to their full capacity they are 
ree eg to smash the market. Otherwise conditions will 
id. up. 

Thomas W. Blake, general sales agent of the South Texas 
Lumber Company, who returned from a short trip Saturday, 
said: “I can not see how it is possible for any break to 
occur in the market at an early date. The conditions of 
stock are such as to keep the market in its present state 
for at least three months to come.” 

Preliminary estimates of the amount which will be ex- 
pended in the construction of new buildings and residences 
in Texas during 1915 place the aggregate figure at $65,000,- 
00. These estimates were compiled from reports furnished 
iy commercial organizations, building contractors and archi- 
tects throughout the State. In the nine largest cities of 
'exas the actual number of buildings constructed this far 
exceeds the number built during the same period in 1914. 
This fact is pointed to as an unprecedented era of home 
building. Houston has more than held her own when com- 
pared with the other cities. Building activities here are at 
« high tension, the total value of the permits issued up to 
the present time aggregating $1,500,000. 


— 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


Beaumont, TEx., Oct. 11.—The condition of the lum- 
ver market continues satisfactory to manufacturers in 
‘hat prices are still stiffening gradually and buyers seem 
disposed to meet the views of manufacturers and of placing 
orders at advanced prices. The volume of buying is pleas- 
‘ug and this with the very badly broken condition of mill 
stocks will, say sales managers, bring a further advance. 
All of the mills are better provided with timber orders 
than they have been in several months. While they are 
cutting to capacity on timbers it is impossible to balance 
up the broken yard stocks. 








Many inquiries have been received for railroad and coast- 
wise material and Texas buying continues on the increase, 
due largely to the high cotton prices which have been 
——— for the last two weeks. No notably large orders 

ave been placed, however, within the last week. 

Local buying is heavier than it has been since the Euro- 
pean war began. One retailer said today that he had sold 
more lumber during the last four weeks than ever before 
in that length of time since his yard was established here. 

“IT look for a continued increase in the demand for lum- 
ber and for a gradual stiffening of prices,” said W. A. 
Priddie, vice president of the Beaumont Lumber Company, 
who returned home October 8 from New Orleans where he 
attended the meeting of the trade extension committee of 
the Southern Pine Association. 


ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 11.—Improvement in the market is 
still noted from day to day. Stoeks at the mills are 
badly broken and there is little indication that with the 
present demand there will be an increase in accumulations. 
There are many inquiries out and brokers caught with busi- 
ness “aes at low prices are making a strenuous effort to 
unload. 

F. H. Farwell and H. J. L. Stark, officials of the Lutcher 
& Meore Lumber Company, left Sunday night for Jacksonville, 
Fla., where they will inspect several large sawmills to obtain 
ideas for the prospective building of a mill to replace the one 
recently destroyed by fire here. 

Moore, secretary of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, returned last week from a short trip to New York, 
on which he combined business and pleasure. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New Or.EANS, La., Oct. 11.—Southern yellow pine 
continues to be the ‘‘ bright particular spot’’ in the lum- 
ber market, so far as southern woods are concerned, 
though the Southern Pine Association’s weekly bulletin, issued 
today, shows a slight decline in business booked during the 
last week. General trade comment indicated sustained de- 
mand and even firmer prices for the items heretofore noted 
= Mill stocks seem to be considerably broken at many 
mills. 

Cypress gains are gradual and from week to week almost 
imperceptible. The demand shows no special change in char- 
acter and mixed car orders predominate, as they have for 
months. Shingle demand is more active, with mill supplies 
of primes depleted. Lath sell in mixed cars only. Prices all 
round are reported steady. 

The local export movement of hardwoods has fallen off 
during the last two weeks, due to a variety of causes includ- 
ing unsettled exchange, scarce steamer room and high rates. 
Inquiry continues from beyond seas, but deals are not so easy 
to close on the basis of current transport and export rates. 
Domestic call is said to be slowly expanding. Speaking gen- 
erally it does not appear that the improvement has resulted 
as yet in noteworthy price betterments, but quotations are 
said to be of firmer tone and the outlook for domestic business 
is considered brighter. 

Storm repair and reconstruction work continues to make a 
brisk local market for building materials of all kinds. The 
Contractors’ & Dealers’ Exchange held a public meeting to- 
night to consider the persistent rumors of “price gouging.” 
President H. H. Thomas, of the Thomas Lumber Company, 
announced that he had appointed a committee to investigate 
the entire matter and devise some practicable plan of dealing 
with the evil. The committee probably will draw up ordi- 
nances to block the “gouging” abuse in future, which will be 
recommended to the council cemmission if the exchange ap- 
proves of them. 

Following up the cue furnished by lay observers who com- 
mented on the way shingle roofs and staunchly constructed 
wooden buildings weathered the storm here, both the cypress 
and pine folks put over some display advertising in local 
papers last week, to boost their respective woods. The cypress 
ads were devoted chiefly to shingles, while the southern 
yellow pine people advertised their wood as “the wood used 
in the great trestle over Lake Pontchartrain, which went 
through the great storm practically unscathed.” New Orleans 
dailies gave notice to the boost of these southern woods both 
in news stories and editorials. 

















IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREVEPORT, LaA., Oct. 12.—Conditions in the southern 
yellow pine market are very satisfactory and all the lum- 
bermen brimming over with optimism. The demand is 
more than can be accommodated readily and prices are in- 
creasing. Inquiries are flooding the yellow pine offices, but 
many bookings are refused. ‘This is due largely to the 
a of stocks, owing to big business taken on last 
month. 

As compared with a month ago, the mills generally are 

getting $1 more for their products, and sometimes more. 
Boards and dimension are especially strong, as are many 
items of flooring, drop siding and fencing. An increase of 
$1.50 on No. 2 flooring is noted at some mills. Additional 
price advancements are expected during the fall. 
_ Yellow pine men are still studying the car situation, which 
is not yet serious. Trunk lines are answering calls promptly, 
as A rule, but a number of short lines lack sufficient equip- 
ment. 

Vice President James R. Martin, of the Western Silo Com- 
pany, Des Moines, who is here inspecting the company’s fac- 
po near Shreveport, announces that the company will 
make a silo exhibit at the Louisiana State fair next month. 


— company is enjoying a good patronage in this terri- 
ory. 





SCUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 11.—All the mills that were 
damaged by the storm are in operation again and ship- 
ping out orders as fast as the lumber can be made ready 
and cars secured. Cars are becoming somewhat scarce and 
a shortage may compel many mills to curtail their output. 

The demand for practically all kinds of pine lumber is 
becoming heavier each week. Planing mill stocks which 
has been one of the hardest to sell at any increase in price 
has now become more active, B and better flooring is up 
from 50 cents to $1 and other grades of flooring are up 
nearly as much. All grades of boards are in much better 
demand and stocks of that kind are not heavy. Dimension 
is still a good seller. The demand for special timbers holds 
up well and all kinds of regular yard timbers find ready 
sale. Car material is still one of the strongest items on the 
list and the railroads buy more repair timbers than they 
did during the summer. The recent storm has put some of 
the roads in this vicinity in the market for all kinds of 
bridge timbers and as the orders were all for rush ship- 
ment a good price was obtained by the mills. 

W. R. Hickman, a well known lumberman of this city, 
has accepted a position with the Nicola Stone & Myers Com- 
pany, at Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Hickman has been made as- 
sistant to_the vice president and general manager of the 
company, Max Myers, and will have charge of the sales of 
special stock, including structural timbers, car material ete. 
Mr. Hickman has been connected with the McLeod Lumber 
Company, of this city, for the last two years and prior to 
that time he was with the C. L. Gray Company, of Meridian, 
for several years. 
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A Better Way to Lubricate. 


When the oil or plain grease film breaks, 


as it often does, do you just charge the 
damage caused by friction to profit and 
loss? A better way is to supplement oil 
and grease with 


DIXON’S 
Flake Graphite 


Then when carelessness, neglect, poor or 
insufficient oil or plain grease fails to give 
the necessary protection, two wonderfully 
smooth and unctuous graphitized bearing 
surfaces eliminate friction and save wear 
and tear. Booklet No. 207-C tells how. 


Made in Jersey City, N. J.. by the 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 











Profitable Side Line 


We need an exclusive agency in every 
town. Will you be the first live dealer in 
your city to sell Reeves Wood Preserver? Easy to 
handle. We will give exclusive rights and furnish 
advertising matter, samples, signs, etc. 


Educate your customers to the use of 
wood preservers and they won’t be so apt to 
buy steel or concrete. Reeves Wood Preserver 
doubles and triples the life of timbers. It is coming 
into general use and most builders are beginning to 
realize that their lumber should be treated with a 
good preserver. 


Reeves 
Wood Preserver 


is easy to apply, requires no apparatus and no heat- 
ing. Penetrates the wood, keeps out moisture and 
germs of decay and prevents rot. Don’t have to have 
skilled labor. 





Write for particulars. 


The Reeves Company 


Manufacturers 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
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Manufacturers of 


Yellow Pine and Cypress 


High Class Uniform Dressed Stock 
in Straight or Mixed Cars 
SALES AGENTS FOR 


EAST COAST LUMBER CO., 
WEST & REAVES LBR. MILLS, 


Watertown, Fla. 
Inverness, Fla. 














Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 














PALATKA. Fiaz 





PITTSBURGH | 





[AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS 


SILVER WHITE PINE eg ly td 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK Whi PIN 





- ; t Work also— 
Planing Mill and rage or YELLOW PINE and 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO) 'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 




















Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 





Paes oo KREG Cypress 


WE SELL THE BEST 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., sirtssuncn PA. 














A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 

MERIDIAN, Miss., Oct. 11.—Prices for southern yellow 
pine continue to show strength, with an upward tendency. 
There is a heavy demand for railroad material and spe- 
cialties. soards and short dimension continue to rule the 
market, with a reported scarcity of these two articles, all 
yards having been swept clean by the domestic as well as the 
European demand. Prices, while steady, have shown little 
change over last week. Manufacturers are very optimistic 
and predict early advances on all lines of stock. 

The acceptance of heavy European commitments has 
booked many mills to the limit for sixty days to come. Some 
difficulty in placing orders for immediate shipment has been 
reported. Some delay in securing cars has been encountered, 
but this matter has not yet reached a serious phase. 

The heavy rain during and following the East Indian hurri- 
cane has broken the drouth and all mill ponds, which were 
drying up and making operations difficult, have again been 
filled. High waters have subsided and logging operations are 
going forward full blast. 

Taken as a whole the situation in this territory is every- 
thing that could be desired at present, with a further 
improvement looked for. 





FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 12.—The lumber market in 
this section is steadily climbing upward, and a marked 
improvement in both sales and prices has been noted 
during the last week. Dealers ail report business as topping 
that realized during any other period of the year and all 
believe that it will be but a comparatively short ume before 
it reaches the normal status that prevailed before the recent 
international complications arose. The inquiries come in 
with greater frequency, and these are responded to with 
stiffening figures. Mills all over the State have nothing but 
good to report, all being rushed to capacity. Boards and di- 
mension especially enjoy a considerable demand. 

The local building operations are progressing unabated and 
are increasing. Last month set up a splendid record for the 
issuance of building permits, but this month’s figures bid fair 
to exceed those of September. Building material men are 
unanimous in the assertion that trade has not been so brisk 
for many months. ‘he coal, coke and iron industries in this 
district are also enjoying their share of the general pros- 
perity of the central south and all work places hum. with 
activity. : 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, FuLA., Oct. 12.—All records for wet 
woods in Georgia and Florida have been broken. It has 
rained incessantly in this territory for several days and 
the volume and steadfastness of rainfall have exceeded any 
on the records of the local weather bureau. As a result the 
logging industry has been brought almost to a standstill. 
This in turn has brought the manufacture of lumber to a 
halt at a great many points. 

Meanwhile the market continues to show added strength. 
Prices are steadily advancing on dimension stock and are 
holding to slight advancement on dressed lumber. Before 
the heavy rains set in the mills had taken on all the business 
that they could handle for a period of from thirty days to 
the first of the year. Buyers have been forced to carry their 
orders farther into the interior, which itself has become well 
filled up with business. One of the most noteworthy features 
of the situation is the sore need for lumber in some markets. 
Prices appear to be of not the slightest consideration, in 
witness whereof orders which have been returned by the mills 
for price correction have been approved by wire. 

















SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 12.—With cooler weather a new 
impetus has been given the lumber industry in this see- 
tion. Many vessels coming to the port for fall deliveries 
of cotton took away partial cargoes of lumber and naval stores, 
some of it being destined for foreign consumption. 

Dealers report considerable interest in good timber prop- 
erties, but few sales. Financiers, while willing to investigate 
possibilities of this sort, are not apparently enthusiastic over 
closing deals that will require large expenditures of money. 
Many of these trades will ultitaately be closed but the process 
of negotiations is tedious. 

Building activities continue all through the _ territory. 
While the majority of builling plans launched during the 
summer were intended for October delivery, many individual 
eontracts are still in process of completion. Still others will 
be completed for first of the year cecupancy. 





FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GaA., Oct. 12.—With spot cotton hovering 
around i4%4 cents, prosperity continues in this section. 
Mills run full time with full crews, and orders and 
inquiries continue brisk. i 

Recent increase in building with the consequent big de- 
mand for material for residence construction has sent whole- 
sale prices on shingles and dressed stock up in the last few 
weeks. No. 1 shingles now sell at $3.75 a thousand, No, 2 at 
$2, an increase of about 50 cents a thousand. Dressed stock 
has gone up about $2 a thousand. Flooring on the car is 
quoted at $20.50. 





et 


OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFouk, VaA., Oct. 11.—After having had a temporary 
setback in demand during the latter part of September 
the North Carolina pine market last week showed marked 
activity in buying. Attention has been centered largely on box 
lumber, which pleases manufacturers, for the greater portion 
of their present output is box and lower lumber. The Balti- 
more market has been particularly active in buying during the 
last week caused by the box makers in that city being fortunate 
enough to secure some rather large contracts for boxes to carry 
war munitions. While this is but temporary in character other 
business placed, aside from war orders, resulted in a rapid 
advance in prices on some items. ‘ 

Inquiries from other large consuming centers for box lumber 
are more frequent and some of the mills have been forced to 
turn them down partly on account of prices offered and partly 
from the desire not to sell too far ahead even at higher prices 
than the prevailing market. Cargo orders have been coming 
in in larger numbers and while business has not been excep- 
tionally brisk with all of the mills now operating, it has been 
of sufficient proportions to make many look at the future 
through rosy lenses and stiffen the prices. 

One large mill advanced its price on 4/4 edge box last week 
25 cents a thousand and says a further advance will be asked 
on future business taken. There was a good deal of scrambling 
for 8-inch box, which has resulted in this item, which sold a 
short time ago at $14.75 and $14.50, now being sold as high as 
$15.75 and $16 f. o. b. Norfolk, net less 2 percent. Ten- and 
12-inch box were also more active and prices are perceptibly 
strengthening in sympathy with 8-inch. 

The optimistic reports of proposed operations in structural 
and household operations have not developed into realistic 
activities, resulting in the yards continuing to run on short 


stocks and buying only for current needs. A little more libe: 
ality is in evidence in placing orders for dressed stock, such as 
flooring, ceiling, partition and roofers, and this market evi 
dences a healtnier condition as the fall season progresses 
Prices on some of the items have stiffened a little but th: 
mills are handicapped more or less by the surplus stock no 
being carried by them. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 12.—An ordinance which may 
affect building in Baltimore and the use of lumber con 
siderably was introduced in the city council last evening. 
It is designed to protect residence districts from livery 
stables, garages, lumber yards, hospitals and a variety o! 
other structures which may render any particular locality 
less desirable for residence purposes. The measure gives the 
mayor full control over the character of the buildings which 
may be erected in any particular neighborhood. 

Frank L. Heim, of Richard P. Baer & Co., manufacturers 
and wholesalers of hardwoods, who is back after a trip to the 
Asheville (N. C.) section, reports that a great change for 
the better has come over that district. The furniture and 
other woodworking factories are busier than they have been 
for many months and the demand for lumber has increased 
accordingly. 


ISSUES WARNING BULLETINS. 

Herewith is a greatly reduced reproduction of a safety 
bulletin issued by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission, 
the original being about 11x17 inches in size and intended 
for posting in the shop or factory. This is only one of 
a considerable series recently issued. One of these is re 
printed from a bulletin of the Employers’ Mutual Liabil- 
ity Insurance Company, of Wausau, Wis., and tells how 
a sliver in the finger was neglected and a week later an 
infection set in that caused death. Another one shows a 
eut of about two score mutilated hands, the results of 
machine accidents through carelessness. In still another 
a workman is reaching out one side from a precariously 


SAFETY BULLETIN 


TO BUILDING WORKMER-- 


YOU LOSE MONEY 


WHEN YOU ARE HURT 


Under the old law, In most cases you lost all your wages 
and pald your own doctor bill. 

Even now, under the Compensation Act, you lose atleast 
35 per cent of your wages, ide your pain and 
suffering. A highly pald man loses more, because 
the maximum compensation is $9.37 per week. 
For the first week you get nothing, unless your injury 
lasts more than four weeks. 


FOR EXAMPLE 
Carpenter fell from weak scaffold; laid up two weeks. 
Lost $25 








Laborer stumbled, ran a nail into his knee; did not re- 
a ae, or take care of It. Lost two weeks 
an R 


Carpenter and mason fell when rotten pudiock broke. 
One man’s skull was fractured. Lost $70. 


Cement finisher walked across unfinished falsework, fell 
and broke his leg. Laid up 4 weeks. Lost $40. 


Two men piled lumber carelessly so the pile slid. One 
man had a rib broken. Six weeks--$40. 


Laborer fell when ladder slilpped. Six weeks--$30. 


BUILDING ACCIDENTS IN 1914 


COST WORKMEN COST CONTRACTORS 
AND THEIR FAMILIES (FOR INSURANCE) 


$333,000 $387,000 
TAKING CHANCES IS A GAME WHERE 
EVERYBODY LOSES 


ISSUED BY WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
PLEASE POST Im YOUR SHOP OR SHED 























WARNING BULLETIN ISSUED BY THE WISCONSIN 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


supported ladder and this states that there are about 160 
bad ladder accidents in Wisconsin every year. Another 
bulletin gives the classification of 7,192 accidents in 
which 168 men were killed and the wages lost by workmen 
amounted to $4,031,000. This list embraces about one- 
third of the accidents occurring in Wisconsin in two 
years. Of these falling trees or limbs caused 227 acci- 
dents, which killed nineteen men—the only classification 
of the list referring directly to any branch of lumbering. 

One other bulletin besides the one reproduced was ad- 
dressed to the building trades and states that in 1,189 
accidents, the injuries of which lasted over one week, 
twenty-three men were killed and thirty-four were per- 
manently crippled in Wisconsin in 1914. 





PREPARES UNIQUE FAIR EXHIBIT. 


Dover, N. J., Oct. 2—Forest Fire Warden William 
Lindsay, of this place, is preparing for the New Jersey 
State Fair an interesting exhibit showing the uses to 
which northern New Jersey timber, that would otherwise 
go to waste, is being put. In the exhibit will be various 
kinds of baskets, barrel staves,~excelsior, hubs, spokes, 
shafts and other parts for wagons and carriages. Most 
of the goods were secured from the Rockaway Valley 
Cooperage: Company, at Marcella, the Califon basket 
factory, the excelsior mills at Butler and other factories 
at Delaware, Warren County. 

A feature of the display are hand made baskets which 
Mr. Lindsay secured from Richard A. De Graw, a de- 
scendant from the famous Jackson Whites, of the Rama- 
poo Mountains. Enecamped with De Graw in the woods 
is an Edward Brooks, who, it is declared, can cut the 
raw wood—maple or white oak—split it, work it into 
shape and turn out on an average of two dozen baskets 
a day, all by hand, using only an axe and a jack-knife. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrisor 4687. 











J. E. Crandall, of the Crandall Panel Company, Broc- 
ton, N. Y., ealled on the veneer trade of Chicago this 
week. 


©. A. Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Company, 
Marinette, Wis., was in Chicago Wednesday of this 
week. 


Walter Clark, head of the Walter Clark Veneer Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago visitor sev- 
eral days this week. 


CG. C. Yawkey, of the Yawkey-Bissell Company, 
Wausau, Wis., was a caller at Chicago lumber circles 
the early part of this week. 


B. L. Anderson, secretary of the John Gillespie Lumber 
Company, Chicago, returned Wednesday from a visit to 
the conecern’s mill at Rexton, Mich. 


Albert Moosburger, secretary of the Villaume Box & 
Lumber Company, St. Paul, Minn., was a caller at Chi- 
cago lumber offices several days this week. 


David H. Cale, of Wichita, Kan., who represents the 
California Sugar & White Pine Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, called on the Chicago trade this week. 


Frederic T. Boles, president of the Lord & Bushnell 
Company, Laflin and Twenty-second streets, Chicago, is 
spending a week in the North on pleasure bent. 


Charles Tuxford, of the Escanaba Veneer Company, 
Escanaba, Mich., was in Chicago this week, conferring 
with dealers who handle his company’s products. 


R. H. Edwards, of the Edwards-Fair Lumber Company, 
Lansing, Ark., spent several days in Chicago this week, 
looking after business for his firm and greeting friends 
and a¢quaintances. : 


Walter A. Alexander, of the Alexander-Stewart 
Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis., paid Chicago one of 
his periodical visits this week, looking after the 
interests of his company. 


F. M. Baker, treasurer of the Hardwood Mills Lum- 
ber Company, Monadnock Block, Chicago, will leave the 
latter part of the week for the South, where he will 
visit a number of the sawmilling centers. 


A. P. Goldsmith, general manager of the Radford- 
Portsmouth Veneer Company, Radford, Va., is visiting 
the western trade and spent several dayes this week in 
Chicago, looking after trade and renewing acquaintances. 


L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Lumber Company, Se- 
attle, Wash., was in Chicago for a few hours last Thurs- 
day. Mr. Fifer was on his way east and said that while 
conditions on the Coast left much to be desired, he was 
hopeful that business would improve after the first of 
the year. 


M. P. McCullough, manager of the Brooks & Ross Lum- 
ber Company, Schofield, Wis., was a Chicago visitor last 
Wednesday. Mr. McCullough is an active association 
worker and is chairman of the publicity committee of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


David C. Eccles, president of the Oregon Lumber Com- 
pany, Ogden, Utah, stopped off for a day or so in Chi- 
cago this week to confer with N. H. Huey, who repre- 
sents the company in this territory. Mr. Eccles was on 
his way home from a business trip to the East and stated 


that he thought conditions are gradually becoming 
better. 


Francis L. Johnson, jr., Lumber Exchange, Chicago, 
returned this week from a trip to northern mill points. 
He brought back word that he found manufacturers in 
the North more cheerful as to the outlook and he said that 
while stocks were large, he is of the opinion that hemlock 
will be in much better demand in the course of the next 
month or so. 


B. P. Whedon, of W. D. Young & Co., Bay City, Mich., 
was in Chicago this week on his return from a trip to 
the Coast, a visit to the exposition and to some of the 
timber sections, afterward spending some time fishing in 
Alberta. He said that Col. Walter Young had declared 
‘na recent letter that the firm’s trade in flooring and 
other hardwoods is improving. 


_ G. W. Jones, president of the G. W, Jones Lumber 
Vompany, Appleton, Wis., stopped off in Chicago Thurs- 
day to confer with A. H. Ruth, who represents the com- 
pany in Chicago and adjacent territory. Mr. Jones was 
on his way home from a week’s visit to the company’s 
nill at Forrest City, Ark., and other southern mill points. 
He expressed himself as being satisfied with the way 
Susiness is shaping up for the fall. 


: Ransom Griffin, general sales agent of the Central Coal 
& Coke Company, Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago 
Wednesday and Thursday of this week. When asked re- 





garding business conditions he said that the yellow pine 
market is decidedly on the uptrend; prices are advancing 
steadily; all items on the right hand side of the list are 
scarce and that there is noticeable improvement to the 
demand for B and Better. 


Charles W. Fish, of the Charles W. Fish Lumber Com- 
pany, Eleho, Wis., was in Chicago last Saturday and paid 
the offices of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN an appreciated 
call. Mr. Fish said that he has decided to sell his own 
product hereafter. He formerly disposed of all of his 
cut to one or two jobbers. He stated that he had about 
18,000,000 feet of lumber on sticks. 


Alexander Hamilton, of Indianapolis, Ind., who rep- 
resents the Missouri Land & Lumber Company, of Kan- 
sas City, in that territory, was an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


_ Visitor last Wednesday. He stated that business is good 


in Indiana; that much building is going on in Indianapo- 
lis and the volume of permits taken out daily led him 
to believe that building would continue on a _ heavy 
seale until cold weather stopped outdoor work. 


The membership committee of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Chicago held a meeting last Thursday and 
reports indicate that so far it has secured forty-six active, 
sixty-seven nonresident and twelve associate members, 
making a total of 125. This committee has been doing 
yeoman service and Chairman Brown hopes to see seven- 
ty-five nonresident members added between now and 
the first of the year. To aid in this work the directors 
have rescinded dues until that time. 


Edgar H. Dalzell, of Chicago, representing the Idaho 
White Pine Manufacturers’ Agency, returned this week 
from a visit to the mills in Montana, Idaho and Wash- 
ington. He says the situation is, on the whole, very 
satisfactory. The demand is so good from the North- 
west, that is, from Minnesota, the Dakotas ete. that the 
bulk of the product is finding a market there instead of 
going farther East. The movement is in excess of cut 
just now and prices are on a better basis than a short 
time ago. 


Charles Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich., was a Chicago visitor this 
week, He reported some improvement in the furni- 
ture trade in and about Grand Rapids, particularly 
during August and September, as there has been 
more encouraging news from the retailer and thus 
the furniture industry shows more life than it has 
in months. Mr. Dregge’s company is a large factor 
in hardwood as well as in the flooring end of the 
business. 


George D. Burgess, of Russe & Burgess (Inc.), Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been spending the week in Chicago, vis- 
iting the trade. Mr. Burgess stated last Thursday that 
he is one of the real optimists as to the outlook for hard- 
wood lumber. He said he really thinks that 1916 will be 
the banner year for hardwood manufacturers. He said 
that he had done extensive traveling in the last few 
months and from his observations of the bountiful crops 
and the fact that in all commercial lines stocks are ex- 
ceedingly low he failed to see anything but a bright out- 
look for the coming year. 


One of the veteran salesmen of the North is Louis A. 
Rousseau, who for years represented the Rib River Lum- 
ber Company but now the Rice Lake Lumber Company, 
of Rice Lake, Wis. Visiting the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
this week, he said that a turn in the trade had come. In- 
terested particularly in hemlock he thought that all the 
producers needed to do in order to secure better prices 
was to ask them. There is, he said, a substantial in- 
crease in the demand for hemlock produced partly by 
a general increase in the call for lumber and partly 
because of the higher prices for yellow pine which gives 
hemlock a better opportunity than hitherto. 


C. A. Smith, of Oakland, Cal., and Marshfield, Ore., 
has been spending a little time in Chicago recently as 
part of a visit to the East. He has been in New York 
and other eastern points and in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. He reports that there is a distinct improvement in 
the lumber business. He has been particularly inter- 
ested lately in studying the peculiarities of the lumber 
demand, and has been impressed with the fact that a 
commodity is often judged by the public at the value its 
producers put upon it. That which costs a good deal 
is assumed to be valuable while that which costs little 
must be of poor quality. Therefore Minneapolis will 
largely ignore its own norway pine for street paving and 
buy southern yellow pine. The Pacific coast cities will 
insist on putting down bithulithic or some other exotic 
pavement when they have the material for the best pave- 
ment in the world in their own creosoted fir blocks, while 
the standard of wood pavement—longleaf yellow pine— 
is ignored by cities right in its own habitat. 





WARNS LUMBERMEN TO BE ON THEIR GUARD. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Association has sent out 
to all of its subscribers a warning in which it says: 
‘*A traveling man posing as W. A. Coleman, formerly 
with the Pittsburgh Lumber Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and now associated with M. Lee Gailey in the 
Oakland Lumber Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has 
passed one or more worthless checks among the trade in 
the South just recently signed by M. Lee Gailey as 
treasurer on a bank at Morgantown, W. Va., and 
got the cash off them on these occasions by endorse- 
ment. Therefore be on your guard and any information 
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White Pine ap om Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the *“Maraschino” variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50‘ dressing and the No. 
2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me” ? 


Quen AC. Bruner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 























Everything in 
North Carolina Pine 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, pxivaverrrix: pa. 











THOMAS E. COALE LUMBER CO. 
206-210 Bellevue Court Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Solicits all inquiries for 


White Pine, Spruce, Hemlock, Yellow Pine 


HARDWOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


LIFE BUILDING Cross Ties, Piling 
112. Broad St., Philadelphia Telegraph Poles. 








Wholesale Dealers in 





















HIS book covers 


Lumber Shed bat phase of shed 


construction and other 


Construction. buildings used in con- 


By MET L SALEY nection with a retail 

yard, with plans and 

illustrations. Has 176 pages printed on a high 

grade sepia paper, durably bound in Russian linen. 

Sent postpaid anywhere in U. S., Canada or Mex- 
ico for $1.50 a copy. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicago 
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Buying Short 
—QOn Yard Stock— 


is all right if your source of supply is depend- 
able. If you try 


OUR MIXED CAR SERVICE 


you will have a source of supply which will 
never fail you. Wecangive you this service 
on 


All Grades and Thickness of 
Hemlock, White Pine, Norway, 
Maple, Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 


White Pine 

















We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 


We solicit your business. 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN. 











i) {) 
| THE QUALITY AND SERVICE i 
} — OF — 


Northland’s Pine 


CANNOT BE EQUALLED 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 
| always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
a MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


‘@) {@] 


The Allyn Blackwell - Panhandle 
Lumber Co. | Idaho | 
nae titan White Pine 


CLEVELAND, OHIO For OHIO TRADE. 


























that may help to apprehend this party will certainly 
be appreciated by the subscriber who gave us this 
information.’’ 





AN OPTIMIST THROUGH OBSERVATION. 

There is one man whose appearance always is welcome, 
who never fails in good cheer and good sense and good 
counsel. He has retired from any very active supervi- 
sion of his yellow pine business but still his advice is 
welcome and is very often followed, for it is based on 
sound philosophy, good will and good faith. Fortunately, 
J. A. Freeman has not entirely disassociated himself from 
the management of the Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, 
of Millville, Ark., nor lost any of his interest in southern 
pine affairs, so occasionally—perhaps twice a year—he 
comes from his home in Pasadena to see what is going on. 
Thursday he was in Chicago on his way from San Fran- 
cisco to St. Louis. After a few days there, which was 
his home for many years, he will go to the mill. He 
says he has not yet seen the new mill and so he wants 
to take a little time to see the wheels go round. Then 
he will go back home to the enjoyment of his beautiful 
home in southern California, where he is prolonging his 
years by a sane and healthful life. 

Speaking about the exposition at San Francisco he 
says he believes it is the most beautiful thing the world 
has ever seen. Owing to the peculiar circumstances of 
the times it may lack something in exhibits, but the 
building and grounds are in themselves a wonderful ex- 
hibit and also this marvel has happened—that the fair 
has already paid for itself and has several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in the treasury. As an optimist by 
nature and habit Mr. Freeman believes that better times 
are in sight for the lumber industry, particularly for 
yellow pine. He is afraid that the Pacific coast must 
wait a while ‘until some conditions that peculiarly affect 
it are adjusted, but he feels very hopeful for that great 
empire, and as for the country at large he sees pros- 
perity for all the people and lands under the flag. 








JOINS SALES FORCE. 

‘*Craig Mountain Cork Pine’’ is fast becoming a 
household phrase among retail lumber dealers and factory 
and other users of soft pine throughout the middle West 
and East, due to the excellent quality of the product 
combined with the energetic efforts of the producers to 
eater to the needs of the users of pine lumber. A new 
exponent of Craig Mountain cork pine, whose portrait is 
shown herewith, is Dexter C. Van Ostrand, now represent- 
ing the Craig Mountain Lumber Company in Iowa terri- 
tory, with headquarters at Des Moines. 

Dexter C. Van Ostrand is a young man full of energy 
and enthusiasm, industrious and active, with an excellent 
training in lumber. He is a son of E. H. Van Ostrand, 
president of the Craig Mountain Lumber Company, Win- 
chester, Ida., which manufactures the well known ‘‘ Craig 
Mountain Cork Pine.’’ 

Born in Portage, Wis., Dexter C. lived at Antigo most 
of his life until he went West, attending the Antigo 
schools and graduating from the high school there when 
he was sixteen years of age. He then spent two years 
at Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., going to Win- 
chester, Ida., in June, 1911. The next morning he was 
introduced to the yard superintendent by his father who 
asked that the young man be given a place to work in the 
yard. The superintendent was told that if it made any 
difference because the young man was the son of the 
president of the company he was to be given the ‘‘ worst’’ 
of it. This might have been considered a handicap, but 
it is not for Dexter Van Ostrand spent the next three 
years in the yard learning the business thoroughly, after 
which he devoted a year to work in the office assisting in 
looking after the sales and marketing of the output of 





DEXTER C. VAN OSTRAND, WINCHESTER, IDA. ; 
Representing the Craig Mountain Lumber Company in lowa 
Territory. 


the mill. With this excellent training he. has now gone 
out into the selling field where he has an opportunity to 
tell of the merits of Craig Mountain cork pine, being 
acquainted with it from the stump to the car. 

At Winchester, Ida., the Craig Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany is operating steadily and will probably continue to 
do so until some time in November when the sawing sea- 
son will end. Located on Craig Mountain, a high plateau 
covered with fertile soil, the timber growing there at a 
height of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet above sea level because 


of the favorable climatic conditions is soft, light and 
similar to the cork pine of Wisconsin and Michigan of 
the early days. The Craig Mountain Lumber Company 
takes particular pains in sawing, drying and shipping its 
output and in this way has established an excellent rejju- 
tation. 

With the addition of Dexter C. Van Ostrand to its 
sales force, the company continues its policy of having 
clean cut and energetic representatives to meet the buying 
trade. 





ADDS TO ITS SALES FORCE. 


The National Dry Kiln Company, of Indianapolis, Inii., 
has added to its sales foree Arthur E. Krick, who wii! 
spend most of his time in the East, calling on the haril- 
wood trade. 

Mr. Krick grew up in the dry kiln business, starting 
in the shops. Afterward he broadened his experience, 
spending much time in the field erecting kilns. Then 
came even broader experience in heating, ventilating and 


— 





ARTHUR E. KRICK, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ; 
An Expert on Dry Kilns and Drying Problems. 


all forms of power equipment with Fitzpatrick & Hoepf- 
ner, Columbus, Ohio. From there he came to the National 
Dry Kiln Company only recently—thus getting back to 
his ‘‘ first love.’’ 

Mr. Krick is already at work and is unusually well 
equipped to handle any problem of drying that he may 
meet. He has already demonstrated his ability along this 
line in his conferences with several manufacturers and, 
as a result, has added several nice orders to the Na- 
tional’s volume of business for the last month. 





PLAN THEORETICAL BUT NOT PRACTICAL. 


Andrew Furuseth, president of the International Sea- 
men’s Union, author, defender and expounder of the La 
Follette Seamen’s bill, addressed the City Club of Chi- 
cago on Monday. His address was both an announcement 
and a plea and was characterized by earnestness and 
evident sincerity. But it seemed to the representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who listened to it that it 
was also the offspring of an idealist rather than a prac- 
tical man. He was of course practical in his knowledge 
of the seaman’s life and, in many ways, of the vessel 
business on the ocean, but in his desire to benefit the sea- 
men he seemed to run afoul of several elements in human 
nature. 

He ignored the international questions involved in the 
bill which will go into effect November 4. He had noth- 
ing to say about the diplomatic problems presented and 
the diplomatic discussions in which we are already en- 
gaged because of the bill. He was so optimistic as to 
believe that the wages of sailors the world around, includ- 
ing Japanese, Malays, coolies and Chinese, would be in a 
brief time raised by this bill to the American coastwise 
standard. 

His method is a simple one. By voiding contracts mate 
abroad by a foreign ship with its sailors so soon as the 
ship enters an American port, and by making desertion 
easy and cheap, he would have sailors on foreign ships 


deserting at American ports to sail on American vessels ° 


at the American rate of wages, and he would have Amer- 
ican sailors deserting in foreign ports to spread the gospel 
of high wages all around the world. 

Some moral objections have been raised to this scheme 
as well as some economic and diplomatic ones; but what 
Mr. Furuseth wants on behalf of the sailors is for the 
most part not objected to by the public or by vessel own- 
ers. It is a question of competition. If it were possible 
to put wages of American seamen in the foreign trade 
at any given point within reason and bring the wages o/ 
seamen on ships flying other flags to the same point, the 
outcome would be negative so far as international compe- 
tition is concerned. It would simply raise to everybody 
the cost of transportation. But it looks to many as 
though his ideas were idealistic rather than practical and 
that if his plan works out at all as he thinks, it will be 
fifty or a hundred years from now, whereas what is 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





wavied is an American marine in this generation and, if 
pos ‘ble, something substantial accomplished toward it by 
the end of the war which will open a way to enlarged 


intc:national trade for America. 





SEEKS RUSSIAN FREIGHT CAR ORDER. 


J. Y. Sloan, assistant manager of the sales depart- 
ment of the Pullman Company, Pullman Building, 
Chicago, left recently for Petrograd, Russia, to en- 
deavor to consummate a contract with the Russian 
Goverrment for 10,000 box cars of standard American 
design. Inquiry at the office of the Pullman Company 
diselosed the fact that the specifications will probably 
call for cars with steel underframes and posts, but 
wooden sides, ends, floors and roofs. A representative 
of the company stated that it was not known whether 
Mr. Sloan had arrived yet in Petrograd. It is esti- 
mated that each of the 10,000 cars will require from 
3,000 to 3,250 feet B. M. of wood. 

The proposed order differs from previous orders of 
the Russian Government placed in the United States 
in that the ears are to be of standard American con- 
struction, and not of the light four-wheeled European 
type. The sales office of the Pullman Company seemed 
hopeful of securing the 10,000-car order, but could give 
no definite details, intimating that one of the matters 
to be arranged by Mr. Sloan was definite specifications. 

When asked about the 10,000-car order the Chicago 
office of the Western Steel Car & Foundry Company. 
had no definite news to give, but said it thought that 
the Russian Government was merely feeling out the 
market. In speaking of the previous order placed, 
on which deliveries are already being made, and 
which was mentioned in a previous issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, the office stated that the Pressed Steel 
Car Company, the eastern branch of the Western Steel 
Car & Foundry Company, had secured an order for 
2,000 wooden box cars and 5,000 steel cars, while the 
Eastern Car Company had received an order for 2,000 
ears and the American Car & Foundry Company had 
an order for another 2,000 cars, all for the Russian 
Government and all of the light four-wheeled European 
type. 

The sales office of the Pullman Company seemed 
quite sure. the new order, when placed, would be for 
10,000 box cars and is awaiting definite information 
from Mr. Sloan at Petrograd. 
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THREE NEW PHILADELPHIA WHOLESALERS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 9.—Harry A. Prock, formerly 
with the Owen M. Bruner Company, has succeeded to the 
business. and position formerly occupied by W. A. Jack- 
son, in the Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Company, and the 
corporate title has been changed to the Wyatt-Prock 
Lumber Company, dating from the first of this month. 
William H. Wyatt retains the offices of secretary and 
treasurer, and Mr. Prock becomes vice president. The 
offices have been moved from 1003 Franklin Bank Build- 
ing to 707-709 Widener Building. The concern will do a 
general wholesale business embracing all kinds of lumber. 
Mr. Wyatt will continue to handle the office end while 
Mr. Prock will be the outside man. 

William A. Jackson, formerly vice president of the 
Jackson-Wyatt Lumber Company, has formed a new 
concern to be known as the W. A. Jackson Lumber Com- 
pany, and has selected offices at 809 Commercial Trust 
Building. He is joined by his brother, Howard W. 
Jackson, and if he is as much of a hustler as W. A. the 
new concern will soon make itself felt in the local trade. 
It will do a wholesale business in hemlock, spruce, south- 








HARRY A. PROCK, PHILADELPHIA ; 
‘ice President of New Wyatt-Prock Lumber Company. 


‘yellow pine, North Carolina pine and.hardwoods. 
new wholesale lumber concern for this city was 
'-orporated on September 29 under the laws of Pennsyl- 
\oma with an authorized capital of $25,000 and the 
‘ne of the Cross Bros. Lumber Company. The 
‘ucern is already comfortably settled in its offices at 
‘+ Crozer Building. Charles C. Cross, who will have 
ire charge of the business here, is well known to the 
le y trade through.his connection with the late William 
- Gardy, as manager of the hardwood department, as a 
‘oker and as a salesman for the Santee River Cypress 
Lomber Company. In addition to this he was four years 








with the Jackson Brothers Company, of Whaleysville, 
Va., and three years as manager of the hardwood depart- 
ment of Hugo Forchheimer, of New Orleans. Officially, 
he is secretary and treasurer of the new concern. M. B. 
Cross, the president, is also secretary and general man- 
ager of the Santee River Cypress Lumber Company, of 
Ferguson, S. C. He has been in the lumber business for 
twenty-five years, most of it in connection with Francis 
Beidler. John E. Cross, vice president, is a member of 
the law firm of J. E. Cross and Edwin F. Samuels, who 


WILLIAM H. WYATT, PHILADELPHIA ; 
Secretary-Treasurer Wyatt-Prock Lumber Company. 


succeeded the old firm of Stauart & Stauart, of Balti- 
more, Md. He, too, was originally in the lumber busi- 
ness. The Cross Bros.’ concern will conduct a gen- 
eral wholesale business, and has announced its inten- 
tion to discount all bills. 





HAS NEW EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE. 


A. D. Holley, sales manager of the Standard Lumber 
Company, of Live Oak, Fla., has announced the appoint- 
ment as eastern representative of his company of 8. I. 
Wood, located at 30 Church Street, New York City. Mr. 
Wood succeeds J. L. Phillips, who recently resigned as 
representative of the Standard Lumber Company to go 
into business for himself. §. I. Wood, the company’s new 
eastern representative for several years represented the 
Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, of Scranton, Pa., 
and has the reputation of being one of the best lumber 
salesmen in the eastern territory. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From October 7 to October 13, inclusive, nine vessels 
brought 3,959,000 feet of lumber to Chicago for distribu- 
tion. The largest individual cargo—704,000 feet—was 
carried by the steamer Kalkaska, from Thessalon, Ont. 
The next largest cargo—620,000 feet—was carried by the 
steamer Wotan, from Boyne City, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

October 7—Str. Kalkaska, Thessalon, Ont., 704,000 feet ; 
Str. Wotan, Boyne City, Mich., 620,000 feet: Str. 7. W. 
Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet; Str. Charles Horn, 
Pequaming, Mich., 500,000 feet. 

October 9—Str. 7'. S. Christie, Escanaba, Mich., 526,000 
feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Nahma, Mich., 240,000 feet; Str. 
Tempest, Rapid River, Mich., 350,000 feet; Sch. D. L. Filer, 
Marinette, Wis., 304,000 feet. 

October 13—-Str. Philetus Sawyer, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
315,000 feet. 


TRIES OUT INNOVATION. 





Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12—The Duncan Shingle & . 


Lumber Company is trying an innovation on the Kansas 
City market. The company has made arrangements with 
the C. A. Smith Lumber Company to handle Port Orford 
white cedar. This wood is impregnated with oil of cedar 
which acts as a preservative and also gives to the wood a 
pleasant odor of cedar more pungent than that of south- 
ern red cedar. The wood is especially recommended for 
closet linings as it is moth proof. It also is used for 
interior finish and for moldings as well as for boards. 
It has never been sold on the Kansas City market, but 
Mr. Duncan believes it will become popular here. 





APPOINTED. KANSAS AND MISSOURI AGENT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 12.—The Weyerhaeuser Lum- 
ber Company, of Everett, Wash., announces the appoint- 
ment of W. H. Gerhart of this city as its agent for 
Kansas and Missouri. Mr. Gerhart already has taken up 
the work. His sales for the Weyerhaeuser company will 
be confined principally to fir although he will handle lim- 
ited orders of shingles. Mr. Gerhart takes up the work 
formerly done here by J. A. Hilliard who now is in the 
cypress manufacturing business in Florida. Mr. Gerhart 
is widely known in the Southwest. He has been in the 
commission business in Kansas City for some time. Until 
the disbanding of the Crescent Lumber Company he was 
interested in that concern. Recently he has been doing 
business as the W. H. Gerhart Company. 





LUMBERMEN NOMINATED FOR COUNCILMEN. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 
BuFFato, N. Y., Oct. 13.—Knowlton Mixer and Arthur 
Kreinheder, prominent local lumbermen, were nominated 
at today’s primaries for councilmen, to institute the new 
city government. Four councilmen will be elected out 
of eight nominees, 
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Spiral Stairway in Lounge Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone Park, finished in Birch. 


Birch Finish 


Has “Good Rep” 


already established the country over through 
its extensive use in the more pretentious pub- 
lic buildings as well as in private homes. To 
get a reputation, such as it enjoys, requires 


real bona fide merit. 


Not only did it have 


to make good in working quality, but also in 
its susceptibility to all kinds of finishes 
known to the painter’s art—natural and 


colored stains as well as paint. 


The prelimi- 


nary trial period is now passed and dealers 
who have not been afraid of. introducing 
better material to their trade find 


Big Profits and 
Quick Sales in 


Birch 


Being suited to all sorts of interior work, cas- 
ing, base, flooring, mouldings, ornamental 
columns, newel posts, stairways, brackets, 
grills, mantels, etc., it offers much variety for 
those artistically inclined; and particularly does 
it appeal to those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for in this respect it holds undis- 
puted title as ‘‘principal imitator’’—so much 
so that it is often referred to as Mahogany 


Birch. 





Sell 
Birch 


been 


try it. 


below for details. 





Dealers everywhere are coming to 
You can y ! 


realize that one way of holding 
trade at home is to be alive to the 
builders’ 
advertised 
home builders and there’s doubt- 
less many of your customers ready right now to 
Why don’t you stock it and show them 
you're a live wire and ready to deliver what they 
want if they’ll pay the price—and at that it’s 
comparatively cheap. Ask any of the firms shown 


demands. Birch has 
extensively to 








NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., 
Stanley, Wis. 


WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., 
Hayward, Wis. 


MASON -DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 


Marinette, Wis. 


GOODMAN .LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 





-— 


I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Chassell, Mich. 


G. W. JONES LUMBER CO., 
Appleton, Wis. 


DIAMOND LUMBER CO., 
Green Bay, Wis. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
LUMBER CO., 
Chicago, Ill, 
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\~HERCULES;~ 


®€6 US PAT OFF 


(RED STRAND) 


RE ROP 


UNIFORMITY 


The uniformity of Hercules (Red 
Strand) Wire Rope is assured be- 
cause all Hercules Rope is manufac- 
tured at one plant; it is all made 
according to the same principles of 
manufacture; it is all subjected tothe 
same severe tests and inspections, 
and every rope must prove up to the 
same high standard. 































By virtue of its manufacture being 
confined to one plant, every process 
in its manufacture is under the di- 
rect supervision of our corps of Wire 
Rope Engineers. 


The red strand in Hercules Wire 
Rope is our guarantee of its quality. 
Before the red strand is put on we 
know that the Hercules quality has 
been put in. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope 


Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 


New York 
Salt Lake City 


Denver 
San Francisco 


Chicago 


















































Since 1837 





Dis is mein 
brudder, see his 
smile? He uses 
White Knives, too. 







Try them once, for 
your own satisfac- 
tion. We guarantee 
they will save you 


What sizes do 
you use? Let 
us quote you 


our price. 
The L. &I. J. White Co. 
75 Columbia Street, BUFFALO,N. Y. 
















WIRE for Bundling Lumber 


WE SPECIALIZE. Ask for Prices. 
THE SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO., Fostoria, Ohio 























WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded-highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND dP 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS *Y° ROP FoRGINGs = Daily tao 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





























BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 





BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Demon—Cook Bros. are out of the lumber 
business. 

Montgomery—The Monogram Hardwood Co. is out of 
business. . 

ARKANSAS. 
out of business. 

Geridge—The Carnahan-Allport Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Kentark-Land & Timber Co. The offi- 
cers of the latter company are R. Carnahan, president; 
George K. Graves, vice president and C. N. Manning, 
secretary. 

Gurdon—John T. Arms has bought the plant of the 
Arkadelphia Milling Co., and will manufacture handles 
and all kind of lumber. ‘ 

Mounds—The Mark H. Brown Lumber Co., which re- 
cently acquired the mill of Cutsinger Bros., has changed 
its name to Brown & Hackney (Inc.), and increased its 
capital stock from $20.000 to $100,000. The firm will 
maintain sales offices in Memphis. 

Pinckney—The Edward C. Allen Lumber Co. has closed 
out here, 

Plainview—Otho Melton is out of the lumber business. 

CALIFORNIA. Van Nuys—The E. W. Pack Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Van Nuys Lumber Co. 

ILLINOIS. Baldwin—Henry Schrieber has been suc- 
ceeded by Lucht & Kloepper. ¥ ‘ 

Coleta—The Coleta Grain & Lumber Co. is not in the 
lumber business. 

Rantoul—Frank Yates has been succeeded by the Alex- 
ander Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Indianapolis—The Breaks Lumber Co. is 
closing out, 

1OWA. Osceola—The McAuley Lumber & Coal Co. 
has sold out. 


KANSAS. Darlow—S. F. Houston has been succeeded 
by the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., having headquarters at 
Sterling. 

Lanham—The F. M. Spaulding Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by Henry Korff. 


KENTUCKY. Wasioto—T. J. Asher & Son have been 
succeeded by the Rice Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Pineville. 

MICHIGAN. Jonesville—The Deal Buggy Co. is liqui- 
dating. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The Goodridge-Call Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the F. H. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Bay Springs—L. L. Denson has_bought 
the interest of B. Cantrell in the Bay Springs Lumber 
Co., and Mr. Denson is now sole owner of the com- 
pany. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Co. has closed its local office. 

NEBRASKA. Union—W. B. Banning has sold out to 
the Brandon Bros. Lumber Co., of Sidney, Iowa. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Charlotte—The Central Sales Co. 
has changed its name to the A. Collins Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Woodward—The Gilmore Lumber Co. 
has sold out. 

OREGON. Bend—The Bend Co. has sold its lumber 
department to the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lemasters—The Lemasters Ware- 
house Co, is out of business. 

Minersville—George Ball has been succeeded by the 
Ball Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—The Lawton Lumber 
Co. has been succeeded by the Neeard Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Forestburge—W. Z. Sharp has been 
succeeded bv the J. F. Anderson Lumber Co., of Mitchell. 

Osceola—The Atlas Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Yale Lumber Co., having headquarters at Yale. 

TENNESSEE. Alamo—E. G. McLean has been suc- 
ceeded by the Patrick Lumber Co., having headquarters 
at Huntingdon. 

Chattanooga—G. H. Evans. president of the G. H. 
Evans Lumber Co., has bought the yg of the King- 
Baxter Lumber Co. and will make it One of the best 
planing mills in the South, with a daily output of 200,- 
000 feet of lumber. 

Memphis—The Mark H. Brown Lumber Co._ has 
changed its name to Brown & Hackney (Inc.), and in- 
ereased its capital stock from $20.000 to $100,000. 

Memphis—Nickey Bros. & Bass (Inc.) have changed 
the firm name to Nickev Bros. (Inc.). The members of 
the firm are A. B.. S. . and W. E. Nickey and F. L. 
MclLallen, sr., and E. L. McLallen, jr. 

TEXAS. Garwood—The Edward R. Frnka Lumber Co. 
is ovt of business. 

Giddings—The Bay Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the Giddings Lumber Co. ‘ 

Rusk—The Powell Land & Lumber Co. has decreased 
its canital stock to $22,100. 

Stowell—The Stowell Lumber &.Implement Co. has 
filed certificate of dissolution. 

WASHINGTON. _ Seattle — The 
Lumher Co. is out of business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—The McClellan-West 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the Bluefield Hard- 
wond Manvufacturirg Co. 

Wildell—The Wildell Lumber Co. is closing out. 

WISCONSIN. Exeland—The Clover Belt Lumber Co. 
should read Exeland Lumber Co. 

La Crosse—The Johr D. Young Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to the Young Lumber Co. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


INDIANA. Miami—Miami Lumber Co.. authorized 
capital $20,000; John B. Philapy, Earl Sandifur and Dora 
Sandifur. 

MICHIGAN. Bellevue—Bellevue Lumber & Coal Co., 
authorized capital $15,000. 

Detroit—J. M. Clifford will incorporate as J. M. Clif- 
ford & Co. 

Detroit—Silliman Lumber Co., authorized capital $5.900: 
Faward H. Silliman, Frederick Seagrave, Frank H. Van 
Dusen. 

Portland—Western Woodenware Co., authorized cap- 
ital $15,000. 

NEW JERSEY. Audubon—Francis & Eshelman (to 
deal in lumber), authorized capital $25,000. 

Trenton—Hvtchinson-Hawk Co. (to deal in lumber, 
wood etc.), authorized capital $25,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Safety Door & Gate Co., 
authorized capital $10.000; Samuel Shapiro, Louis Geffen 
and Alexander Braunstein. 

New York—The R. McAdam Co. has incorporated. 


OHIO. Hamilton—Huss Furniture Manufacturing Co., 
authorized canital $190,000, This new comnany will take 
over the present business of the Huss Rros. Mannufac- 
turing Co. in Cincinnati. The officers will be the same— 





Camden—The Southern Piling Co. is 


McCormack-Dailey 











Charles W. Huss, president and William C, Huss, sec. 
retary and treasurer. 

Cleveland—Lake Erie Builders’ Supply Co., authorizeq 
capital $10,000; Perry F. Norton, George W. Stone, Charies 
F. Morgenstern, Sterling Newall and Joseph P. Jerks 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Walnut Log & Lumber (o,, 
authorized capital $10,000; B. M. Hines, J. H. Hines, Mary 
L. Hines, T. J. Stanfield, J. Q. Marshall, L. B. Taylor, 
H. E. Allen and B. K. Boydston. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Western Pine Manufactur- 
a 4 Co., authorized capital $600,000; J. F. Seaton and 
others. 

Wickersham—Wickersham Mill Co., authorized capiial 
$50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Milwaukee—The Glass & Lampert Co., 
which recently bought the Osborne & Clark lumber yards 
at Barron, Ladysmith and other points in Wisconsin, 
has incorporated under the name of the Western Lum- 


ber Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 

ONTARIO. Burlington—Nicholson Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $25,000; Allan S. Nicholson, Samuel A, 
Dearing, Elwood C. Peart and others. 

Fort Frances—Noel MacKay Lumber Co. (Ltd), au- 
thorized capital $100,000; Peter J. Noel, John J. MacKay, 
Arthur D. George and others. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Brent—The Superior Lumber Co, recently 
began business. 

IDAHO. American Falls-Pocatello—The Nibley-Chan- 
nel Lumber Co. (Ltd.) recently began business, having 
headquarters at Twin Falls, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The South Side Stair Co., re- 
cently began the stair building business at 5238 South 
Green Street. 

Villa Park (P. O. Elmhurst)—The Villa Park Con- 
sumers’ Co. has opened a lumber yard here to conduct 
a retail business. : 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—W. A. McKinnon recently 
began wholesaling lumber and shingles. 

MISSOURI. St. Louis—The Gloor-Ortmann Lumber 
Co., Wright Building, recently began the wholesale lum- 
ber business. 

St. Louis—The Arthur W. Smith Tie & Lumber Co., 
New Bank of Commerce Building, recently began whole- 
saling lumber, ties etc. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—The Reliable Box & 
Lumber Co. recently began the box shook and lumber 
business. 

OREGON. Portland—The Delfel-Staley Lumber Co. 
has been organized. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pittsburgh—Roy McGibbney re- 
cently began the wholesale commission lumber business. 

Pittsburgh—C. C. Vaughn recently began the com- 
mission lumber business. 

Wilkinsburg—-Weber & Ray have entered the lumber 
and planing mill business. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—The Norfolk Marine Railway Co. 
recently began the ship and dock building business. 

WISCONSIN. Beloit—Charles R. Foster has entered 
the commission lumber business. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—J. F. Speice, of Sneice Bros., 
Pocahontas, Ark., will establish a plant to manufacture 
slack barrel cooperage houps. 

GEORGIA. Thomasville—The mill of W. J. Harrell, 
which was destroyed by fire recently, will be rebuilt. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—The Baltimore Lumber Co. 
will erect a sash, door, and blind factory to cost $9,000 
at its plant on Watson Street. 


MISSISSIPPI. Clarksdale—The Sunflower Lumber Co. 
has completed its new nlant and is operating same. 

Meridian—The Usher Lumber & Manufacturing Co. will 
rebuild planing mill reported burned at a loss of $9,000. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—The Pickrel Walnut Co., of St. 
Louis, has leased a building at Twelfth and Illinois Avenue 
and will install a sawmill and machinery. : 

NORTH CAROLINA. Crestmont—The Champion Lum- 
ber Co. will build a plant. 

Foscoe—The Boone Fork Lumber Co. will establish a 
mill with a daily capacity of 40,000 feet of lumber to man- 
ufacture hardwood. 

Hertford—The Albemarle Lumber Co. will rebuild six 
dry kilns recently burned. 

Southport—The Benjamin & Graham Co., of Salisbury, 
Md., has bought timberland and will install two mills. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Leeds—C. B. McCallum will re- 
build sawmill and cotton gin lately reported burned. 

TENNESSEE. Klondike—The Bolinger Milling & Man- 
ufacturing Co. will add a sawmill with a daily capacity 
of 5,000 feet of lumber. 

Memphis—The Weis & Lesh Manufacturing Co. will 
manufacture spoke material in Tipton County, having 
bought 1,000 acres of hardwood timber. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The Anacortes Codpera- 
tive Shingle Co. recently began operating a shingle mill. 

Pe Ell—George W. Onn, of Tacoma, will erect a saw- 
mill on Jones Creek with a daily capacity of from 40,000 
to 50,000 feet of lumber. 


CASUALTIES. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—October 5 the machine 
shop and paint store. four lumber trucks and an automo- 
bile owned by the Whiting-Mead Commercial Co. burned. 
The planing mill, office and store building and lumber 
yard were saved. The loss is estimated at $30,000, with in- 
surance of $15,000. ’ 

San Francisco—The plant of the Holmes Planing Mil! 
Co. was destroyed by fire October 7. The dry kilns and 
carpenter shop of the Acme Lumber Co., adjoining, were 
also razed. 

LOUISIANA. Kinder—The Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. 
suffered a small fire loss recently, but the ren lumber 
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in the yards were not damaged to any exte 
MASSACHUSETTS, Charlestown—The plaht of A. P. 
Hall & Son, refrigerator manufacturers, was damaged by 
fire recently, resulting in a loss of about $10,000. 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—The main lumber shed and dry 
kiln of the F. L. Lowrie Lumber & Finish Co. were dam- 
aged by fire October 10 to the extent of $50,000. 
MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Fire recently caused $7, 
damage to the plant of the Co-operative Barrel Co. ; 
St. Paul—The Burns Lumber Co.’s plant was recenit!y 
destroyed by. fire; loss $16,000. 
St. Paul—John Martin Lumber Co.’s yard was swept 
by fire recently; loss $15,000, which is mostly covered bY 
insurance. 
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NEW YORK. Buffalo—The, property of George M. 
Zimmermann was destroyed by fire October 6, entailing 
a ioss of $4,000. Several million feet of lumber and 
valuable horses were saved. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Orangeburg—The Orangeburg 
Lumber & Supply Co.’s plant suffered a fire loss recently; 
loss on plant, $2,000; loss on building, $4,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Hungerford Lumber 
Co.s plant and yards were visited by fire a short time 
ago; loss $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. Sequim—The J. R. Long Lumber Co.’s 
plant was destroyed by fire recently; loss $6,000. The 
plant will be rebuilt. 

Colville—The sawmill of E, C. Conners was destroyed 
by fire recently; loss $6,000. . : 

Walla Walla—The E. G. Cox Lumber Co.’s planing mill 
was damaged by fire recently to the extent of $10,000, 
with some insurance; 

WISCONSIN. Bennett—Teegarden Bros.’ mills, with 
many thousand feet of lumber burned recently; loss $5,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ONTARIO. Pembroke—The mill operated by the Hard- 
wood Specialties (Ltd.) was destroyed by fire recently. 
Plans are being made for rebuilding on a larger scale. 





TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 12.—Judge Hollister, in the United 
States District Court, has handed down his decision in the 
involuntary proceedings against the hardwood lumber firm of 
William F. Galle & Co. The court adjudged the firm bankrupt 
and appointed William C. Lambert receiver under a bond of 
$5,000. 





GrorGIANA, ALA., Oct. 11.—Georgiana Lumber & Construc- 
tion Co.; petition in bankruptcy. The company is composed 
of E. J. Stover and W. H. Holloway. The petition alleges 
that the company owes debts amounting to $3,037 and that its 
assets are $1,021. 





Matonn, N. Y., Oct. 13.—S. G. Boyce, of the American 
Woods Corporation, is offering 20 cents on the dollar to unse- 
cured creditors. 





CAMBRIDGE, OHIO, Oct. 13.—Cambridge Furniture Co.; re- 
ceiver appointed. 





AUBURN, IND., Oct. 11.—W. H. McIntyre Co.; petition in 
bankruptcy. 





SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—Jacobsen-Hemphill Lumber Co. ; 
petition in bankruptcy. 


HYMENEAL 


PRUTER-STARKS.—The wedding of Douglas A, 
Pruter, of the office staff of the Lutcher & Moore Lum- 
ber Co., Orange, Tex., and Miss Vera Starks, of Orange, 
was solemnized in that city October 8. The wedding was 
the first to be celebrated in the beautiful Lutcher-Me- 
morial Presbyterian church, erected by Mrs. Henry J. 
Lutcher in memory of her husband, the founder of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. The couple will spend 
their honeymoon in California, having left for San Fran- 
cisco shortly after the ceremony. 

















GLASSOW-SCHULZ.—Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph C. Schulz 
have issued invitations: for the marriage of their daugh- 
ter, Meta Helen, to Alfred Joseph Glassow, which will 
be solemnized Wednesday evening, November 10, at 8 
p. m. in St. John’s Episcopal.Church, Laurel, Miss. Mr. 
Schulz is general manager of the Marathon Lumber Com- 





pany, at Laurel, 





HORSTKOTTE-WEIL.—Announcement has been made 
of the coming marriage of Miss Genevieve Weil and Jerry 
A. Horstkotte, which will be solemnized Saturday eve- 
ning, October 16, at the chapel of St. Michaels and All 
Angels at Eureka, Mont., the home of the bride, who 
is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Weil. The 
bride’s father is president and manager of the Eureka 
Lumber Co., at Eureka, Mont., one of the largest lumber 
manufacturing plants in that State. The bride is a 
charming young lady with a host of friends. Following a 
wedding trip the newly married couple will be at home 
after December 1 at Bend, Ore., where the groom is a 
member of the firm, Dion & Horstkotte, of Minneapolis, 
mill builders, who are constructing the new mill of the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co., at Bend. 





SATTERFORD-BLAKE.—Fred Terry-Satterford and 
Miss Marion Olive Blake, both of Seattle, Wash., were 
united in marriage at the home of the bride’s parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. J, Blake, October 5. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. Carter H. Jones, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church. of Seattle. The bride is the daughter of 
C. J. Blake, a Seattle lumberman, formerly with the Les- 
ter W. David Co. The groom is a young English lum- 
berman, who has been in this country for the last_four 
years. For a year or so he was with the Lester W. David 
Co., and for the last three years he has been filling a re- 
sponsible position for the Ocean Lumber Co., engaged 
large’y in exporting lumber to Great Britain. Both the 
bride and groom have a host of friends who wish them 
much happiness. Their honeymoon is being spent in 
cruising about Puget Sound. 





GASKIN-MOORE.—Thomas Allen Gaskin, sales mana- 
Ser of the Henderson-Waits Lumber Co., Careyville, Fla., 
Was united in marriage October 9 to Miss Julia Annetta 
Moore, of Selma, Ala, The young couple will spend their 
honeymoon in the North, after which they will take up 
their residence in Careyville, where Mr. Gaskin has pre- 
bared a handsome home for his bride. 


TIMBERLAND SALES. 


T As a representative of the bondholders of the Michigan 
Chi. Company, of Grand Rapids, Mich., Melvin L. Hawley, of 
Y icago, has bio the entire holdings of the Wendling- 
Tynson Lumber Co., in Douglas and Lane counties, Oregon: 
0 © consideration was $1,050,000. A large sawmill at Acme, 

Te. is included in the transaction. r 








John B. Graham, C. M. Graham and 8. H. Belcher have . 


bought the Mitchell tract of timberland abandoned several 
— ago by the Keys-Walker. Lumber Co., Graham, Va. 


busines oS will engage in the retail and wholesale lumber 





PROSECUTIONS CUT FOREST LOSS. 


According to an article in a recent issue of the Cana- 
dian Forestry Journal four parishes in the St. Maurice 
district of Quebec Province decreased their forest fires 
from 105 to 4, as the result of vigorous prosecution of 
incendiary settlers and itinerants. Instances were en- 
countered where residents out of work boasted in public 
that something must be done to provide work and that a 
forest fire would be the simplest means of getting a job 
at $2 a day. Some such threats as these had been carried 
out and it has been found necessary to make examples of 
a few in order that the many may take the lesson to heart. 
By a recent arrangement the publicity department of the 
Canadian Forestry Association has undertaken to spread 
information concerning prosecution of all parties found 
guilty of breaking the laws or of wilful incendiarism. 
This will be done through French and English newspapers 
of Quebec Province and should considerably enhance the 
efforts of the authorities to educate the people to attend 
to their public duties. 








THE MARKETS. 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 28. 





Some complaints are being registered regarding 
the present volume of business. Many of the yards 
state, however, that distribution is large, especially 
for building material. In the outlying districts 
buildings are being rapidly pushed to completion and 
permits are being taken out in large numbers, show- 
ing an active continuance of outdoor work is assured 
so long as weather conditions will permit. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
October 9 aggregated 49,047,000 feet, against 46,226,- 
000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to October 9, 1915, amounted 
to 1,695,034,000 feet, a decrease of 83,361,000 feet 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended October 9 were 22,- 
538,000 feet, an increase of 2,047,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments 
from January 1 to October 9, 1915, were 836,191,000 
feet, 311,344,000 feet more than was shipped from 
Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shingle re- 
ceipts for the week show an increase of 2,432,000 as 
compared with the coresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to October 9, 1915, 
were less by 16,727,000 than during the corresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased 3,316,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to October 9, 1915, were 62,224,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


(Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary Board of 
Trade.) 


RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 9. 
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terested in our 


book “REPAIR- 
ING and BUILD- 
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NEPONSET 
Shingles 


RED GRAY 





Write for it to- 
day — also for 
prices and infor- 
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Lumber. Shingles. 
PENG 5.560 enue sev cieieve ie dsacetetecauemuereen 49,047,000 12,305,000 
RE os yo ta oo estseceve ehaie lea eterere.« 46,226,000 9,873,000 
MRGTORGO 8 2 oes ois Gs oaaitr 2,821,000 2,432,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 9. 

i Lumber. Shingles. 
PRS EC ccrcvaveienthe 4 eters carers aie aera 1,695,034,000 376,064,000 
MEERA, sana. (aue: a erarsievepone eieisliese p-eoahe 1,778,395,000 392,791,000 

BUDOE GRRE e oren5 xo 55 tse exes sya las 83,361,000 16,727,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 9. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
NS 6. Shao 2x6 eutaceorsiel abtehar ie ereewe foes 22,538,000 6,792,000 
Peete Gr ayes ohe snasehdpaienctetone eee 20,491,000 3,476,000 
POROUS ie ots %s claca enw reinverstae 2,047,000 3,316,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO OCTOBER 9. 

" Lumber. Shingles. 
RNa goa eevee seve ace alele eter e alee 836,191,000 280,582,000 
Perera nih ota eats eco tactclers cane 524,847,000 218,358,000 

MUCECRHO? 6.050 cioigeeeiels-2 ok 311,344,000 62,224,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended October 9, 1915.......cccisccccce 3,278,000 feet 


_ Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended October 13 were: 








CLaAss— No. Value. 
ARNT ee NOONE ciiciid aia acei-eun' oo oscs voice ie So Siete 10 $ 4.975 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 80 209,600 

5,000 and under TO DOOS 6.603500 46 800,900 
10,000 and under DOI 6 Sos ocean 31 469,400 
25,000 and under bh a 9 319,000 
50,000 and under 100,000........... 8 473,000 
Board of Education, 3-story brick addi- 

WN SNe 5 ax islociele leis hsieisie «pts Sait aie « 1 150,000 
M. B. Moran, 3-story brick apartment 

DHAIRMEMEIR oo ocala, otocd 51s 3 ccks-< were x actin ws 1 125,000 
Anugs & Cameron, seven -3-story brick 

OE DUNE 6 o.oo oiv.s gine weds biped sec 1 115,000 

PRM REESE 30a 01h 21 crs gig oa.s, oes caee 00! 6 187 $ 2,166,875 
Average valuation for week............ Pee 11,588 
Totals: previous week::....¢:2.5.c.05. 0006 183 2,298,450 
Average valuetion previous week....... ane 12,559 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 148 1,446,910 
Totals January 1'to October 13, 1915... 5,986 69,465 827 
Totals corresponding period 1914....... 6,857 67,338,410 
Totals corresponding period 1913....... 8,120 71,853,520 
Totals corresponding period 1912....... 7,023 71,129,090 
Totals corresponding period 1911....... 7,365 91,304,420 
Totals corresponding period 1910....... 9,231 70,323,850 
Totals corresponding period 1909....... Z 71,036,434 
Totals corresponding period 1908....... 8,255 47,662,120 

NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—Wholesalers say that trade is a little better 
than formerly and they consider the outlook good. Local 
stocks are not heavy, but seem to be fully adequate to 
meet present wants. : 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Continued rainy weather has held 
back business for the country retail yards and has inter- 
fered some with’ the further development of wholesale 
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THE DENNING 


Portable Corn Crib 


CONVENIENT AND INEXPENSIVE 
A NECESSITY ON EVERY FARM 





400 to 1500 Bu. Sizes 


2 section cribs 8 feet High. 


Can be set up in 


Can be set up in 10 minutes. 
Saves hauling, 


field and stock turned around it. 
saves time and saves corn. 

The free circulation of air gives the corn an 
opportunity to dry thoroughly yet protects it from 
the weather. 

Makes a highly desirable poultry or garden 
fence and will stop small chickens and be used for 
corn again when needed. 

Sold only through dealers and they are assured 
a liberal profit and good service. 


Quotations on Request. 





The Denning Motor Implement Co. 
Dept. E5. CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 











Another Line 
For Retailers 


who are located in farming districts—and 
legitimate too for lumber dealers—is that of 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Made from shavings and sawdust—baled. 
Approved by Government Inspectors. 


Write for information. 


i Shavings & Sawdust Co., Zineaco it, 
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Cut Your Labor Cost 


by installing Mathews Gravity 
Conveyers tor handling lumber, 
Shingles, Lath, Timbers, Ties, 
Chair Stock, Furniture Stock, 
Wagon Stock, Boxes, Box 
Shooks, Etc. 

Let us solve your problem. 


Submit a detailed description 
ofsame. Catalog on request. 


Mathews Gravity 


Carrier Company 


Branch Factori 
“tour, grr, ELLWOOD CIT, 


LONDON, ENG. 








trade. However, building in the cities and towns is go- 
ing ahead at a most active rate. There has been a 
better call for factory lumber than for some time, and 
the railroads have been buyers to some extent. The 
condition in the northern pine market is accordingly 
healthy. 


New York, N. Y.—Trade is on a broader scale and there 
is a slight improvement in prices. Inquiries from yards 
are of a better variety and the manufacturing trade 
shows signs of getting into the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is on a fairly active scale, and 
apparently buyers feel more disposed to do business 
than a month ago. The industrial situation has im- 
proved to a good extent and this makes a larger de- 
mand for the better grades of stock, which now bring a 
firm price. 3uilding lumber meets a large amount of 
competition and demand has not shown much gain. The 
lower grades are firm and in larger sale. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A pronounced strengthening 
of demand and prices during the last few weeks has 
changed the sentiment of the most pessimistic. Dealers 
who looked upon the market with little encouragement 
a few weeks ago are now voicing the opinion that the 
general business conditions are tending towards greater 
operations among tke lumber consumers as well as 
other leading industries. Trade is not increasing by 
leaps and bounds, but dealers state that there are un- 
mistakable signs of a return to former permanent 
activities. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for white pine seems quiet in 
the Pittsburgh district, though the market tone is strong 
and prices are firm. Idaho pine is getting a more general 
recognition this year than ever. 


—_—_—s oor 


EASTERN SPRUCE. 





Boston, Mass.—The tone of the eastern spruce market 
is distinctly firmer than it was a few days ago, Twenty- 
three dollars, Boston rate, is now rock bottom for 8-inch 
frames. There have been transactions this week at 
$23.50 base. Demand continues to improve. Most of 
the large manufacturers have about ali the business 
their mills can handie for the present. The full range 
of quotations on random follows, but the tendency is 
toward the higher prices: 2x3, $19.50 to $20; 2x4, $20.50 to 
$21; 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $19.50 to $20; 2x8, $21.50 to $22; 
2x10, $23 to $23.50; 2x12, $23.50 to $24. The spruce board 
market is unsatisfactory. Offerings are heavy and close 
competition with southern boards keeps prices too low 
for profitable business. Random covering boards, 5 inches 
and up wide, 8 feet and up long, are quoted down to 
$19, a price that is sometimes shaded. Matched boards, 
10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are selling at $21.50 to $22.50. 


New York, N,. Y.—Quotations are firmer and random 
stock is maintained fairly well. Some good sized orders 
have been booked and most wholesalers are turning down 
business except on full list prices. In certain lines there 
is some keen competition, but considering the way things 
have started there are strong indications of a $25 Boston 
base at an early date. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand is stronger than for some 
time and prices are firm at the new list. The situation 
is pleasing to spruce men. Eastern absorption of stocks 
has been good. 





WHITE CEDAR. 





Chicago.—Demand for posts and poles is quiet, and no 


great improvement is expected until after the first of 
A better demand is expected from the rural 


the year. 
districts, however, as soon as the farmers get through 
with their work in the fields. So far the weather has 


been ideal for fence making and retailers expect a good 
demand for this 


item. Telephone and telegraph com- 





7 Used ten years, 
not a cent spent 
for repairs. 


Not an exceptional case by any 
means. The Mathews Gravity 
Roller Conveyers shown in these 
views have been in use ten years 
and are still handling bundles of 
chair stock for the Murphy Chair 
Co., Detroit, Mich. The Ma- 
thews Gravity Conveyer is being 
adopted forhandling 
9) hundreds of different 
commodities. Made 
of steel, ball bearing 
rollers, in portable 


units, quickly assem- 
| bled between any 
two points, over 


which commodities 
will travel on a slight 
down grade. 





— 


panies are buying some stock but there seems to be no 
urgency to the demand. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers report heavier shipping 
of long poles. They still get considerable call for short 
poles, which are running low in stock and should be 
stronger in price. Post trade has not opened up heavily, 
owing to the lateness of the harvest season and the 
pressure of all farm work. If freezing weather holds 
off long enough quite a run of business may be expected 
in posts next month. 





Toledo, Ohio—Poles move freely at moderate prices and 
posts continue to enjoy a good trade at former prices. 
Ties show some improvement in demand but it is stated 
here that an overproduction has injured trade and held 
prices down. It is believed that northern production will 
be curtailed and this will mean a better price condition. 
Prospects generally are good. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—A little better feeling prevails in this market. 
Manufacturers say that buyers are taking assortments 
in mixed cars to fill out year-end business. There does 
not seem to be any disposition, however, to buy more 
than is absolutely necessary. Furniture people are pos- 
sibly using a little more lumber than a month or so 
ago and the agricultural implement factories are buying 
steadily, but mainly for the purpose of keeping their 
stocks in good assortment, Interior sash and door finish 
factories are steady buyers. Plain red oak is in strong 
demand; quarter sawed white is moving in large quan- 
tities. In the northern woods reports from the manu- 
facturers are to the effect that stocks are moving a little 
more freely; birch and maple show the greatest strength. 
Elm is in steady request and basswood is a little stronger. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Buying from consumers as a rule 
is confined to their current demands and is rather light. 
The stock situation is regarded by dealers here, however, 
as strong in most items, especially in birch, which has 
been a good seller all season and is getting scarce. 
Prices are not materially changed, and the belief is that 
they will show strength later on. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Some further improvement is re- 
ported in the hardwood trade. Oak flooring moves a 
little more readily and the prices are somewhat stiffer. 
There also has been an improvement in the call for 
both oak and gum for the planing mills and furniture 
factories. The call for timbers is not quite so good as 
it was for a time, but there still is considerable call for 
bridge plank. While the trade is not brisk the improve- 
ment over what it was thirty days ago is sufficient to 
make the hardwood dealers much more hopeful. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The factory demand is increasing slowly 
and the railroads are placing orders much more liber- 
ally than they have been doing. The item best in de- 
mand is oak. 
inch and thicker. Sales of other items on the list are 
fairly satisfactory. Prices continue to hold firm with 
prospects of early advancement. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Demand continues to broaden and 
shipments are steadily increasing. Larger consuming 
and distributing interests buy somewhat more freely. 
Production is increasing but it is doubtful if this is 
keeping pace with shipments. Furniture manufacturers 
are liberal buyers and vehicle interests are in the market 
for considerable quantities of lumber, particularly ash, 
hickory and oak. Flooring manufacturers are busy and 
report a good demand. The same is true of manufac- 
turers of interior trim. Altogether lumber interests are 
confident that the impovement recently noted will con- 
tinue and they are therefore looking for a good volume 
of business this winter at a more profitable price level. 
The export situation shows virtually no change. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand from consuming lines has im- 
proved so much as to add materially to the growing 
strength of the hardwood market. The automobile trade, 
which has been in fine shape all during the period of 
depression in mest other lines, is taking a great deal 
of stock, Detroit body building concerns and others sup- 
plying the automobile trade having recently begun buy- 
ing gum in this territory, in addition to maple, oak, 
ash and elm. The furniture trade is also picking up. 
The general outlook is for better business, and advanced 
prices are practically sure to rule from now on. 

Boston, Mass.—While there has been no marked im- 
provement in the local market the last week the gen- 
eral tone looks stronger in sympathy with the progress 
made in most other lumber lines. Reports that hardwood 
stocks manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ in hands repre- 
sented here are reduced in the most desirable grades 
and sizes result in a better inquiry from buyers. Re- 
ports from the furniture people promise a better demand 
from that source as the season advances. Retail yards 
operating flooring mills are buying the medium grades 
as they are experiencing a good demand fiom the 
builders. Birch continues to hold its place at the head 
of the list as a quick seller at firm prices. The call for 
maple also is fairly brisk. Oak is in better request 
than it was, but is still rather inactive in comparison 
with the other two woods named. The full range of 
prices taken this week for firsts and seconds, inch, fol- 
lows: red bireh, $53 to $55; sap birch, $44 to $46; bass- 
wood, $43 to $45; plain oak,. $56 to $60; quartered oak, 
$85 to $89; maple, $38 to $41. 





Baltimore, Md.—More interest is manifested in stocks 
to buyers and inquiry appears to have made decided 
gains. Dealers make more liberal provision to meet 
possible needs and the appearance in the market of some 
large buyers, like the railroads, is having a good effect. 
Furniture makers call for lumber in increased volume. 
Altogether domestic business has shown marked signs 
of recovery. Foreign trade is unchanged, with the ac- 
cumulations in some of the principal centers too large 
to make values firm or hold them at a level which affords 
the shippers a reasonable profit. 





New Orleans, La.—Export movement is checked by 
high rates and scarce steamer room, ‘though inquiries 
are still afloat and parcel shipments continue. Do0- 
mestic call continues to improve slowly and prices are 
said to be steadier, 
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New York, N. Y.—While conditions are much better 
than a few weeks ago some irregularity is still noted. 
As a rule prices are a little firmer but there is some 
disappointment in the way inquiries are followed by 
orders. Millwork trade develops very slowly but the 
improvement in the building situation is making the 
millwork prospect more encouraging. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwood demand gradually increases 
and some staple woods are said to show more strength. 
But the furniture trade is slow to respond to industrial 
improvement and only a small quantity of mahogany 
or quartered oak is selling. Ash and maple are among 
the chief woods and prices hold firm. Stocks of the 
better grades of plain oak are not over plentiful. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Continued slow improvement is re- 
ported in the hardwood market, with prices fairly steady 
and a reasonably active inquiry. There is a much better 
demand from the manufacturers of furniture, who are 
beginning to feel the effect of the regular annual de- 
mand for the holiday trade. The very successful auto- 
mobile show has stimulated interest in that industry, 
and it is said enough orders were secured to give the 
local factories work for several months, and materially 
to help the market for the woods used in such con- 
struction. The activity in building lines maintains the 
demand for hardwoods for trim and flooring. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is holding up well. Retail 
trade is the best feature by far as building operations 
are favored by pleasant weather. Some buying by fac- 
tories is reported, especially by concerns making vehicles 
and furniture. Retailers’ stocks are only fair and there 
is no disposition to increase them under the circum- 
stances, and mill stocks are apparently increasing. Prices 
are steady at firmer levels. Quartered and plain oak 
are both firm and the volume of trade is considerable. 
Chestnut is strong and the same is true of basswood. 
Ash is steady but prices are weaker. Other hardwoods 
are unchanged. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hardwoods sell in fair volume, but 
dealers say that there is not yet a sufficient volume of 
business to bring prices to a better level. There is much 
oak in evidence, and more is coming out, which caused 
a halt in the betterment of prices there. Chestnut and 
poplar move unchanged but with plenty of stocks on 
hand. 


Ashland, Ky.—Factory trade shows considerable activ- 
ity and No. 1 common oak is receiving considerable at- 
tention. The stock of ones and twos is running low. 
Quartered oak shows some signs of improvement. Ash 
is in fair demand. Prices are unchanged. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There is a general demand but no buying 
for investment purposes, orders being for immediate de- 
livery to take care of orders. Factory orders are not 
heavy. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—The suburban building demand holds up well 
and yards are getting good calls for their stocks. De- 
mand has strengthened quite a little the last week, pos- 
sibly owing to the fact that yellow pine dimension and 
boards are scarce. Yard stocks are in fair assortment. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for. hemlock has been rather 
better this week than it was, more being required for 
building operations, but most of the eastern mills have 
large stocks and generally are willing to concede some- 
thing to get action. Several good orders are being 
placed, although nearly always at a very close margin 
of profit for the sellers because of the close competition. 
Prices do not seem. likely to get away from the low 
range of the last few months until stocks in first hands 
have been more reduced. Hemlock boards, clipped, 
10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, are offered at $19.50 in carload lots 
and a bid of 50 cents less is not always refused. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—An advance in hemlock prices in the 
near future is looked for, but as yet has not occurred. 
The better feeling is based upon the improvement in 
southern yellow pine, which it is thought will soon be 
communicated to hemlock. Mill stocks, as well as those 
in the wholesale yards, are of good size at present. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y.—Notwithstanding a slight stif- 
fening of quotations on account of advances in the lake 
rates, dealers report business on the increase. The 
Strengthening of southern yellow pine prices is con- 
sidered a factor in bringing about a more ready market 
for hemlock. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand for hemlock has had a 
slight check during the last week, but there is still a 
fairly good call for timbers from builders. Prices con- 
tinue below normal, but there are claims of a firmer 
trend to quotations. 





_ Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade appears to be increas- 
ing. Demand from retailers is the big feature, while 
little buying is reported from manufacturing concerns. 
Weakness in quotations still continues, due to sympathy 
With yellow pine. Retail stocks are only fair. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Another shock to the Pittsburgh hem- 
lock trade was felt last week by the appearance of com- 
beting stocks from the Northwest, which broke prices 
Considerably. Quotations appear to run from $1.50 to $3 


- list and have disturbed not only buyers but dealers 
ros well. There is a moderate demand for hemlock from 
a industrial trades, but not sufficient to take care of 
influx of considerable stocks from the outlying fields. 
ard trade is very quiet. 

eee 

POPLAR. 
Hoo itimore, Md.—Poplar has lost ground in one direc- 
a and gained in another. Congestion prevails at 
“soo of the most important foreign centers, and this 


se llitade: the movement and shipments will be cur- 
saat in the future. The domestic market, on the other 
ing : seems to have become more receptive. The feel- 
= da: trade has grown distinctly more hopeful. Va- 
lative ee who have restricted their purchases to 
a a. y small quantities of lumber or who remained 

of the market. altogether find it necessary to in- 


crease holdings, and thi 
the si tvatian” , and this has had a favorable effect upon 





Could You Write a Better 
Letter Than This? 


We can tell you what we think of the mltigranh 
















in a mighty short letter. - When we bought the mitigraph, we bought it for 
one purpose, to get out a price list,and it is necessary for us to print this 
price list in twenty-seven different rates, each one of them containing different 
figures. We enclose you a sample of one of the rates, and tne green figures are 


inserted on the miltigraph. We figure that we save at least $75.00 on every 

























Yours truly, 


MO. LUMBER & LAND 


Short and To The Point 


It doesn’t take many words for The Missouri 
Lumber and Land Exchange Company to express 
their approval of the Multigraph, but just look 
at the “punch” in each sentence. 


Good Letters Sell Lumber 


A good letter means one that is attractive in 
appearance as well as in expression. Form let- 
ters produced on the Multigraph are good-look- 
ing, inexpensive, and quickly printed in your own 
office. 


Cut the Costs of Your Price-Lists 
By printing your own price-lists you eliminate 
delays, decrease their cost from 25% to 75% and 
improve their appearance if you use the Multi- 
graph. The longer you have such a machine the 
more kinds of work you will find for it to do. 


Others Do lt—Why Not You? 


The profitable experiences of other lumbermen 
will convince you that Multigraph methods are 
increasing sales and cutting costs for many firms. 
Send the coupon. You'll find ample proof and 
valuable business help in the portfolio which 
we'll prepare. 


The American Multigraph Sales Co. 


1818 East Fortieth Street, | Cleveland, Ohio 


one of these we print, besides the convenience and speed of getting them out in 
our own office and under. our own supervision. We get out always from four to 
six of tnese a year, 80 together with our other printing work, the multigraph 


has easily saved its cost in the years we have had it. 


20M. SAWDUST 
TO GOLDDUST 


4 Portfolio Prepared tor 


in is shasvn how 
> money can be 





s limsleiileinu 
using the Maltigre 


A portfolio of information that no progressive lum- 
berman should be without. It tells what others 
have done, how they did it, and what you can do. 
We'll prepare yours free fer the asking. Use the 
coupon. 


op >is i on 88 5 of ® Ds 9 
l 


The American Multigraph Sales Co., | 
1818 E. 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Please prepare for me your lumber portfolio. 
It is understood that its acceptance obligates 
me in no way. 


1 
7 Name 
| 


Firm 


Address 
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Coupon Books 


Save Time — Save Money — Save Labor 
:: Eliminate Loss — Waste — Errors :: 







































Just the thing for the Company Store. No charge 
accounts, no disputes, insures accuracy, saves time in 
waiting on trade, saves labor in bookkeeping. 


THEREFORE SAVES MONEY. 
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Allison Coupon Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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DETROIT 
800Rooms 800 Baths 
Rates from #122 aday ~ 


CLEVELAND 
700 Rooms 7OOBaths 
Rates from $2°°aday 
300-mom addition now building 


Making Men Over 


E¥! ERY night we receive hundreds of 
tired men, worn out by a hard day in 

a strange city. And we make them over, 

and they go out next day ready for it. 


Pleasant, well-ventilated, quiet rooms; 
good beds; courteous, gracious service; 
every convenience and comfort a tired 
man wants which a hotel can supply — 
these are among the good things you'll 
always be sure of at any Hotel Statler. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed, whether 
you spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 


Every-every-Hotel Statler room has private 
bath; outside light and air; circulating ice 
water; writing desk with plenty of stationery, 
etc.; local and long distance telephones; pin- 
cushion, with needles, thread, buttons, etc.: 
candle for low night-light, and numerous other 
unusual conveniences. Morning papers de- 
livered free to every guest room. 


BUFFALO 
450 Rooms 450Baths 
Rates from #1 2a day 


©O > emummce O + que O - cummmmxe O 


You'll always find other lumbermen atthe Statler. 
Most of them stop with us whenever they find them- 
selves in Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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Headquarters for Lumbermen 


"THE popularity of HOTEL LA SALLE with the 
traveling public i is largely due to the excellent 
food, prompt service and wide choice of wholesome 
dishes offered on the special breakfast, luncheon and 
dinner menus. 
Breakfast is served at 50c, 60c and 75c. 
Luncheon at 75c and Dinner at $1 per person. 


RATES: 

One Person Per D 
Room with detached bath $2to 33 
Room with private bath $3to$5 

Two Persons Per Day 
Room with detached both $3 to 
Room with private bath 
Two connecting rooms with bath 
Two Persons, per day, $5to$8 
Four Persons, perday, $7to$12 

Everybody Likes Hotel LaSalle 

La Salle at Madison St- 
Ernest J. Stevens, V.-Pr.&Mgr- 


Hotel la Salle. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 


























Fix Your Credit Loss 
in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 


If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded. 


Ocer $9,000,000 paid to our 
Po licyholders. 


The American Credit- Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane. 
New York, N. Y. 

















Boston, Mass.—The trading in poplar this week has 
been of the quiet sort, sizeable inquiries being scarce 
and most of the buyers in the market being interested 
in quotations on mixed car lots to piece out their light 
stocks, Prices on the best grades of poplar are being 
maintained firmly. Little of the best yellow poplar is 
offered at less than $61 for the inch, although some 
ordinary whitewood that will grade firsts and seconds 
is offered down to $56 for the inch stock. Quotations 
on sap poplar have shown some weakness recently, sev- 
eral manufacturers accepting concessions, although this 
grade is in the best demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some improvement has taken place 
in the market for poplar, with a fairly good volume of 
shipments from eastern mills. A large percentage of 
the movement is said to be of white poplar, but recently 
more inquiry has been made for the yellow. Fewer con- 
cessions from quotation lists are mentioned. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Poplar trade is holding up remark- 
ably well. Dealers buy in small consignments and some 
buying is also done by factories, especially automobile 
concerns. Prices are steady. 


Toledo, Ohio.—The poplar market is rather neglected 
and buying is quiet. Some 1-inch siding is used but 
prices are weak. 





Ashland, Ky.—Continued demand is reported. Poplar 
moved as well in all grades. Last month was reported 
to be the best in volume in two years with the present 
month bidding fair to exceed it. Prices are unchanged. 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—The volume of business continues fairly 
good. Some of the mill representatives say that it is 
better than for some time. Spruce shop is in active 
demand, with the supply limited. Fir railroad material 
is moving steadily for repair work etc. 


Portland, Ore.—There is a much stronger feeling among 
lumber manufacturers and dealers here than for some 
time and quotations are firmer and inclined to advance. 
October 10 is the day when quotations on six-inch stock 
will be advanced in the Pacific Northwest and since the 
demand has shown a marked increase it is believed that 
the extra $1 proposed will be added. The cause for the 
firmness and advance is a steadily increasing demand 
from rail points. The shingle market too is improved 
and prices are stiffer. The log market here still re- 
mains unchanged, but operators will not overlook an 
opportunity to add 50 cents or $1 to their prices when the 
time seems opporture. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Fir prices are holding their own. 
Among most of the mills the more optimistic feeling 
continues strongly in evidence. Six-inch strips, such 
as drop siding, flooring and car siding, continue scarce 
and in good demand with advanced prices in effect this 
week. Dimension is very firm at $7 off and it is doubt- 
ful if any can be bought below that. With three big 
European liners going out this month space for parcel 
shipments to the United Kingdom has been easier. Two 
or three choice orders of clears for quick shipment to 
go on these ships have been offering at good prices, a 
little above the average. The cargo base is still $8.50 
on the average. Coastwise vessel freights are unchanged. 


Seattle, Wash.—Mills are generally well supplied with 
orders and a slight falling off in volume of new business 
during the week caused no uneasiness. There is no 
likelihood of any increased production in the near future 
and it is thought the present low volume of production 
guarantees steady prices until there is an increased de- 
mand. Clear spruce is in greater demand than ever and 
size specifications have been greatly modified. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is an improvement in the 
inquiries for fir, but the fact that many mills have made 
further advances in their prices cause some prospective 
buyers to hold off temporarily. It will be necessary. 
however, for the yards to buy considerable fir this fall 
to supply the demand already in sight. Six-inch drop 
siding and 6-inch slash grain flooring are the strongest 
items on the list. Several of the largest mills now are 
quoting fir dimension at $6.50 off the list. It has been 
as low as $8 off-within the last sixty days. The demand 
for spruce bevel siding is a little better than it has 
been for the last few weeks and prices are being firmly 
maintained. Red cedar siding is firm at $2.50 and $3 
off the list. Demand is fair and the light supply at the 
mills is keeping the price up. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The fir market is reported a little 
stronger, owing to a raise in the price of competitive 
woods and a determination among mills to get more 
favorable prices. Demand shows little increase in this 
section, but stocks are not plentiful. Spruce continues 
to bring a firm price. Red cedar siding is strong, owing 
to the fact that Coast shipments to the lakes have 
closed for the season. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for Douglas fir is ample to 
take care of present offerings. Wholesalers in Pacific 
coast lumber find the problem of getting lumber for- 
ward at reasonable ocean freight rates much more dif- 
ficult than securing orders for the comparatively small 
quantities they have*on hand. The steady demand for 
fir dimension from industrial builders continues to be a 
feature of the situation. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—With a demand that is tak- 
ing stock as rapidly as it is possible to deliver it manu- 
factories’ dealers are exercising their best efforts to get 
consignments forward from the coast by both lake and 
rail and the Panama canal routes. Some stiffening of 
prices is reported but no pronounced increases in quo- 
tations have been registered. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—The California pine trade continues good, 
with sugar pine leading in factories where formerly 
northern white pine was used. The Inland Empire white 
pine is holding its own, wholesalers stating that there 





is a little more inquiry for this class of shop lumber 
and prices are considered fairly firm. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Recent advances in price have }) 
many mills out of the market for Idaho white pine ;: 
western pine. The advance is being well maintained, | 
the buyers not in immediate need of stock are not takin 
it now. There is. however, no sign of weakening 
price. Factory buying is a little better. 


Sn Qe 


Boston, Mass.—Western white pine has been in fairly 
good request so far this month. Most of the inquiries 
are for mixed cars, but this means that a second order 
will be secured so much the sooner, as it is generally 
agreed that consumption is about normal for October 
and stocks in buyers’ hands are light. Quotations ar 
being maintained on a firm basis. Sales this week were 
made at the following range: uppers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, 
$100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 16/4, $120.50; se- 
lects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $105.50; 
16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, $72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 
6/4, $64.50 to $65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, 
d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 
8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Demand is rated low. Prices are firm with 
stocks at primary points none too large, owing to the 
curtailment movement. Manufacturers’ agents feel that 
the outlook is brighter than a few weeks ago. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood sold a little more actively 
last week, but the trade was very light even consider- 
ing the improvement. The quotations on siding are un- 
changed and the price is well maintained. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week showed an in- 
crease in the aggregate, being principally in rough low 
grade lumber. No. 1. 4/4 edge. sold at $23.50 to $24.25: 
No. 2. $20.50 to $21.50: No. 3, $14.50 to $15.50; 4/4 edge 
box, $13 to $13.50; 4/4 edge culls, $11 to $12: 4/4 edge 
red heart. $9.50 to $10.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $7 to $7.75 
Six-inch box, $14 to $14.25. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $28.50 
to $29.50; No. 3, $16.75 to $17.50; box. $15 to $15.75: culls, 
$13 to $13.25: red heart, $11.25 to $11.75. No. 1, 10-inch 
rough, $29. 50 to $30.50: No. 38, $18.50 to $19.25; box. $16 
to $16.50; calls, $13 to $13.50; red hearts, $11.75 to $12.25. 
No. 1, 12-inch rough, $382.50 to $34; No. 3, $20.75 to $21.59: 
box, $16.50 to $17: culls, $14 to $15: red heart. $13 to 
$13.50. No. 1. 5/4 edge, $25.50 to $26.50: box, $13.50 to 
$14; No. 1, 6/4 edge. $27 to $28; box. $13.50 to $14; No. 1, 
8/4 edge, $30 to $31: Nos. 1 and 2 hark strips, $16 to 
$16.50; box bark strips. $8.25 to $9.25. No. 1, 6-inch 
dressed, $28.50 to $29.25: No. 2, $26 to $26.50: No. 1, 
8-inch dressed, $30 to $30.50; No. 2, $27 to $27.50: No. 1, 
10-inch dressed, $31 to $32: No. 2. $27.50 to $28: No. 1. 
12~inch dressed, $34.50 to $35.50; No. 2, $30.50 to $31.59, 
No. 1, 13/16-inch rift flooring, $37.50 to $38.50; No. 2, 
$22.50 to $33.50; No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, $24.50 to $25.50: 
No. 2, $22.50 to $23.75: Ho. 3, $18.25 to $19.50; No. 4, 
$11.75 to $12.75. No. 1, £-inch ceiling. $15.25 to $16; 
No. 2, $14 to $14.50; No. — “$12. 25 to $12.75; No. 4, $7.50. 
No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.50 to $17.25; No 2, $15.25 
to $16.25; No. 3, $12.75 to $13.50; No. 4, $8.75 to $9.25. 
No. 1, 13/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $26.50: No. 2. $23.75 
to $24.50; No. 3, $19.25 to $21; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip 
partition, $19.75 to $21. Six-inch roofers, $14.25 to $15; 
8-inch, $15.25 to $16; 10-inch, $16 to $16.50; 12-inch, 
$16.50 to $17. Factory flooring, $15 to $17: lath, $2.80 
to $2.90. North Carolina pine sizes, $15.75 to $17.50; 
4/4 log run gum, $13. 





Boston, Mass.—The improving demand for roofers and 
the firmer quotations insisted upon by most sellers is 
the particular feature of the market. For 6-inch roofers 
$18 is quoted quite generally, and for 8-inch roofers the 
majority want $19. Numerous brokers and commis- 
sion men who lately offered these boards at 50 cents less 
have advanced their figures 25 cents, constituting an 
advance of fully $1 since midsummer. The request for 
rough edge is still quiet, although orders are not so 
hard to find. Some sellers will shade $28 a little on 
4/4, Partition is slow and quotations reflect the in- 
difference of the retail buyers. No. 1, 13/16x3%4-inch, is 
offered at $28 to $29. 


New York, N. Y.-—-The undertone is considerably hbet- 
ter than a month ago. Box lumber and 8, 10, and 12- 
inch boards have been called for more freely and there 
is a stiffening in prices. Yard schedules lack and retail- 
ers are awaiting the outcome of expected developments 
in the building trade. Several good sized inquiries for 
box lumber for foreign delivery are in the market. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for shortleaf pine has increased 
and wholesalers feel that trade will be for some time 
on a better basis. An advance in prices has been put 
into effect by the mills and buyers who have placed 
orders at figures recently paid have had them declined. 
This stiffening of prices-is regarded as encouraging and 
is said to be well received by retailers. 


Baltimore, Md.—It looks as if the long expected im- 
provement in North Carolina pine had come at last. 
Prices have been marked up at points of production. 
More interest is shown by buyers in offerings. This ap- 
plies not so much to Baltimore as to the outside market. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Wholesalers who are in search of stocks find 
manufacturers very firm when it comes to quoting prices, 
especially for dimension and boards. Values take a 
jump every few days. Mills have very small stocks from 
which to draw. While boards and dimensions have 
shown the greatest improvement, there is also a better 
demand for B and better flooring, with an improved 
price tone. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Buyers of southern yellow pine find 
it difficult to secure stock. Boards and dimension are 
the hardest items to get. 
as high as $8 off the list for 16-foot dimension and 
there are reports of sales at $7.50 off the list. The 
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general market, however, is about $9 off. Within the 
lust ten days there has been a pretty general advance 
of from 50 cents to $1 on B and better flooring. Other 
items on the left hand side of the list also are showing 
more strength although they are not keeping up, by any 
means, With the right hand side. The demand in this 
territory is showing a steady increase. Manufacturers 
siy they get all the business they can handle and orders 
are being refused every day because there is no stock 
available to fill them, Thus the southern yellow pine 
market undoubtedly is stronger than it has been at any 
time this year and with the country building just getting 
well under way there is every prospect for a continua- 
tion of the present conditions. 


St. Louis, Mo.—'There is a gradual improvement in the 
Southern yellow pine situation and manufacturers and 
wholesalers feel much more encouraged. Orders are 
being placed more freely than has been the case for 
several weeks and prices do not seem to be any hin- 
drance. Owing to low and badly broken stocks at the 
mills advances are being made all the time by the lead- 
ing mills. Boards and dimension seem to be the item 
best in demand, 


Boston, Mass.—Quotations are gaining strength with 
the improving demand. The inquiry for dimension is 
spoken of very favorably. The wholesale yards are 
busier than they have been for weeks and a buyer who 
expects anything in the line of a concession from the 
regular market prices is very apt to meet disappoint- 
ment. Perhaps the greatest strength is shown by No, 2 
common, for which most sellers demand an advance of 
25 to 50 cents over their September prices. There have 
been several additions to the number of mills who are 
quoting $19 on 6-inch and $20 on 8-inch No. 2 com- 
mon boards delivered in Boston, and it is regarded as 
very doubtful if there is anything to be had today at 
more than 50 cents under these prices. Partition moves 
better and sellers are not so disposed to be conciliatory 
about their prices. For B and better, %/3%4-inch, $25 
is usually insisted upon. Flooring is in fair demand and 
prices look firmer. Edge grain A sold this week at $39 
to $40; edge grain B at $34 to $36; edge grain C at - 50 
to $28, and flat grain B and better at $24 to $25.50 


Baltimore, Md.—This market has not yet felt the effect 
of marking up quotations on longleaf pine at points of 
production. But with the absorption of floating stocks 
and the dealers reduced to the necessity of going to 
the producing sections and engaging new supplies the 
advance has become tangible. Locally the outlook is 
fair only, with some gains in the demand in sight, but 
with no extraordinary developments indicated. 


New Orleans, La.—Domestic call registers continued 
improvement, and supplies of dimension and No. 2 
boards are said to be running low at a number of mills. 
Orders have exceeded shipments for several weeks now 
and full time operation seems to be the general order 
of the day. Prices are said to reflect the improve- 
ment of call. 


New York, N. Y.—Advanced prices have held well and 
the placing of several good sized blocks of stocks has 
taken considerable stock out of the market that was 
formerly offered at low prices. Wholesalers say that 
quotations are from $1 to $2.50 higher than prevailed a 
short time ago and the new inquiries now being figured 
on make the future much more encouraging. Stocks at 
mill points are plentiful but for some reason or other 
manufacturers seem to be able to hold out for the higher 
prices asked for, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market for longleaf stock is 
stronger than it has been for a number of weeks and 
mills now ask anywhere from 50c to $2 a thousand more 
for different grades. The effort to boost prices seems 
to have met with more success than.some wholesalers 
expected and they find that some of their orders are 
turned-down unless they are willing to pay more. Re- 
tailers take more stock than formerly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers report a consider- 
able improvement in both demand and prices. During 
the last few weeks quotations have taken an advance 
of at least 10 percent, and dealers state that the re- 
tailers who were disposed to order on a hand to mouth 
basis are now buying more in advance than at any time 
this season. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Recent heavy orders for southern 
pine and the announcement of railroad inquiries which 
are expected to Gevelop into additional orders before long, 
because carriers are making a better showing in their 
reports of earnings, continue to supply confidence that 
this market is swiftly getting into its normal condition. 
Some representatives of southern mills report consider- 
able improvement in the demand, stiffer quotation lists, 
ind in some cases advances in prices of from 50 cents to 
sl. There is a well maintained movement of flooring 
and partition on orders from builders, and this has caused 
in increased demand for dimension and boards from the 
mills, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Mills have issued new lists which 
mark up prices from 50 cents to $1 and are showing 
ability to maintain these prices. Demand for yellow 
pine is good. There are inquiries out that indicate a 
turn for a better movement in stocks. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Dimension and No. 2 boards are strong. 
l'rade is generally fair but the advance prices seem to 
lave had the effect of tightening up the trade somewhat. 
Yards are pretty well supplied and prospects are re- 
ported fine. 





CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—The market shows little change. 
Demand gains gradually, but the improvement from week 
to week is almost imperceptible. Business is mostly of 
mixed car type, dealers apparently contenting them- 
selves with light stocks, well assorted. Occasional small 
orders are placed by the railways. Prices are reported 
steady, but virtually unchanged. : 


Chicago.—Demand fell off slightly this week, although 
the mills are said to be booked well ahead and millmen 
express themselves as being content with the: situation 
and outlook. Prices are firm and mill stocks are fairly, 


well balanced. Factory stock is reported moving a little. 


better. Conditions are considered healthy. - 








\ SAVE MONEY BUILDING y 
, WINTER LOGGING ROADS y 


= Now’s the time to cut your road building costs, for every mile y « 

you can eliminate not only saves road building expense but haul- 
ing expense next winter. No matter how steep the grades 
may be you encounter you are justified in looking to the 


% Barienger 
qfomeuer veo Se Braking 
Device 

















Braking Device a 
profitable invest- 
ment:— 


‘¥ 
The Santa Clara Lumber Com- to help you solve your 
any are operating some of the rough- 2 
ar ee in the Adirondacks and are Y problems. Forty five per- 
now using a of oe ¥, cent grades are possible 
th diff t jobs on and aroun J ° 
leon Greet % with loads of 30,000 lbs. 
The Great Northern Paper i down descents of 2,000 
Company, Bangor, Maine, were : 
one of the first concerns to give these ‘ feet with one man 


rakes a trial and are now using five 
(5) of them in the state of Maine. 

The Kathadin Pulp & Paper 
Company, of Lincoln, Maine, are 
using three (3) of these brakes. 


ax 4 


handling brake. 
Saves time and elim- 
inates danger 
of injury to 
men and 
horses. 








A number of Canadian concerns are 
also using these brakes to advantage and 
we would refer the following: 

H. MacDonald Lumber Company, 
‘ Biknd River, Ont. 
John Fenderson & Sons, Sayabec, P. Q. 
Gilles Bros., Braeside, Ontario. 
Eddy & Glynn, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


W. C. Ed ds & C y, Ottawa, 
Ont. 


The length of the brake over all is 12 
feet and is 30 inches wide and the height 
over all is 30 inches. The weight is 
3,000 pounds. 


For catalog and further 
particulars, address 


Ryther & Pringle Co. 


Carthage, N. Y. 











im iil Base Anchors, and all silo parts for either Wood, Con- 
crete or Tile Silos. 
ml Our fixtures have Hinge Doors, Hoops tighten at door- 
way, Base Anchors to anchor silo to foundation, Double 
at System of guy wires with inside hoops, Steel Door Bars 
and Ladder. Complete and modern in every way. Prices 
mi very reasonable. 
Save money by using our fixtures and buying the staves 
al from your wholesale dealer. You will be surprised at the 
large saving you can make by handling the silo business 
ma in this way. 
t We furnish you advertising matter free of charge to put 
pet out to your customers. 
(HVH)e pant WRITE US TODAY. 
u 
tt Storm Lake Tank & Silo Co. 
| STORM LAKE, IOWA. ; 


Attention! 
tM Lumber Dealers 


We sell you the Doors, Door Frames, Hoops, Anchors, 
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Retail Ef fi e < 
Yara Efficiency 

these days demands more and more that lumber 
be delivered on the job in usable shape so as to 


cut out hand labor, and dealers everywhere are 
finding just the help they need in the 


Eveready 


Port- 


able SAW Rig 


It’s compact, requiring little room, 
and is so easy and simple to operate any 
yard man with ordinary intelligence can 
ae out high grade work. We want to 


tell you about the variety of work this ° {auction 

little machine will do and how it will in- pa saya phe 

crease your trade, Write today. monial letters 
‘ = : from users, 





“OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO., (Mins) Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


OcToBER 16, 1915, 








Avoid Liability 


BY USING THE 


Merrill Safety 
Set Screw 








MILLED FROM SOLID 
COLD ROLLED STEEL 
CASE HARDENED 





Square Hole 


Can’t Round Out 
Insures Strength 


QUOTATIONS AND SAMPLES 
ON REQUEST 





Endorsed by the Trade 


THIS SHOULD INTEREST 


YOU 





MANUFACTURED BY 


Merrill Iron Works 


MERRILL, WIS. 











Ask for the Best 


R.K. L. Logging 
and Cruising Shoes 
have proven their 
superiority. Today 
they are the choice 
of most experienced 
They 
fit snugly and com- 

fortably and wear 
underthe hardest 
conditions. 
















woodsmen. 


No. 288 R. K. L. Columbia Logger, 
12 inches high, full double sole and 
tap, pegged, sole leather counter. 


If you’re dealer can’t supply you write direct to us. 


Rindge, Kalmbach, Logie Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Light With 
Artificial Sunlight 


The Storm King Lantern burns Gasoline 
or Kerosene 60 Hours on one gallon. 200 
Candle Power. Cheapest and best light 
for sawmills, lumber yards, fairs, shows, 
carnivals, circuses, camps and all other 
outdoor lighting. 

Weighs 3% lbs. Willstand hard knocks, 
Safe and Reliable. A powerful steady white 
light at all times at an insignificant cost. 

Ask your local dealer or write direct for 


prices, 
Dealers and Agents Wanted. 


National Stamping & 
Electric Works 
468 So. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











THE WALSH r WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
Chattanooga, ¢ 


BOILERS 


STACKS, BREECHENS STEEL CASINGS. ETC. 


Tennessee 





St. Louis, Mo.—Demand for cypress increases grad- 
ually although it is not as rapidly as distributers would 
like to see it. Most of the orders continue to be for 
mixed cars and invariably call for quick shipment, in- 
dicating the orders are for immediate use. A few orders 
for future shipment are coming in, however. Inquiries 
are fairly satisfactory and of such a nature that a much 
better demand is expected with correspondingly advanced 
prices. 





Kansas City, Mo.—Fair weather has opened up the 
cypress trade and there is a much healthier movement 
than there was. Improvement is reported both in the 
factory and the yard demand. The price level has shown 
no change since a week ago, but there is less cutting 
of prices. 


New York, N. Y.—The market is following up the im- 
provement reported last week. There is little change in 
prices but inquiries are better and yards are buying in 
quantities larger than during the summer and spring. 
Stray car orders are more numerous and there are sev- 
eral good sized cargo shipments being figured on. The 
latter of this business heretofore has caused some uneasi- 
ness but the general improvement has put cypress quo- 
tations on a firmer basis. 


Baltimore, Md.—Some additions have been made to the 
cypress movement lately. These additions grew out of 
special requirements developed by the erection of large 
industrial plants. Contractors use cypress more liber- 
ally in the construction of the better class houses. One 
result of the quickening of the movement has been to 
make the yards place orders with greater freedom. 
Prices appear to have steadied and in some directions 
the quotations are perhaps a little higher. 


Boston, Mass.—Trading in cypress is on a fairly satis- 
factory basis. Some of the large wholesale houses re- 
ported that their orders for cypress were well up to 
the average for this season in the aggregate, although 
‘the tendency of the retail buyers is to take mixed cars 
and maintain their stocks on a light basis. Quotations, 
especially on firsts and seconds, are reasonably firm. For 
this grade the range is: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$46.50 to $48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. No. 1 
shop is offered at $27 to $29 for 4/4; $35 to $36 for 5/4 
and 6/4, and at $36.75 to $38.75 for 8/4. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—Cypress keeps up a steady gait as 
to retail demand, and prices appear to be _ steadier. 
Wholesale prices are a trifle higher than they were two 
months ago. Select is from 50 cents to $1 up ranging 
from $36 to $37. No. 1 shop, 6/4, has moved at from 
$20 up to $25, while No. 1 common is reported to have 
passed to consumers at $21, and No. 2 common at $16.75. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand is steady. Rural dealers 
are the best customers, Retail stocks are not large in 
any section, and prices are firm with the usual conces- 
sions off the list. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Demand is not very strong but the ten- 
dency is to hold the prices up. It is reported, .owever, 
that this market is entirely out of line owing to some 
heavy price cutting done by some of the large holders 
who feel that they must convert their stocks into cash. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—The red cedar shingle business continues 
quiet. The supply is small, but seems to be sufficiently 
large to care for the present demand. Prices are no 
stronger, Clears bringing from $2.77 to $2.79 and stars 
from $2.36 to $2.37, Chicago basis. White cedars are also 
slow of movement, with prices weak. Lath are in good 
demand, with prices firm. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—There is a decided increase in de- 
mand, though it can hardly be classed as heavy yet. 
Dealers, however, begin to pay more attention to their 
shingle trade, and report prices stronger. 
especially strong. 





Seattle, Wash.—Shingle prices last week remained sta- 
tionary with 18-inch shingles the weak feature. Manu- 
facturers, however, have determined to put into effect 
on November 1 probably the most radical advance in 
prices ever attempted in the history of the business. 
After figuring the losses they are sustaining now they 
are determined not to operate their plants unless they 
ean obtain a 25 to 30-cent advance over present prices. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue in fair 
demand. Retailers beg quick shipment on every order. 
Some mills have all the orders they can handle for the 
present; others report the market a little weaker. Stars 
are quoted by brokers at from $1.35 to a few cents 
below, and clears at $1.65 and with clears firmest. 
Shingle logs are steady at $10 for the best, ranging down 
to $9.50 and $9. The supply is adequate. 





Kansas City, Mo.—The red cedar shingle situation is 
the same as last week. The mills have not much avail- 
able stock and demand is heavier than ever. The un- 
usually wet season has had a beneficial effect on the 
shingle demand. The heavy rains found leaks in roofs 
that an ordinary season would not have discovered and 
the many heavy winds also unroofed many buildings 
throughout this territory. There has, however, been 
no increase yet in the price of shingles, the quotations 
being $1.65, coast basis, for clears and $1.35 for stars. 
The lath situation is unchanged. Supplies are low and 
demand good. 


New Orleans, La.—Prime cypress shingles have sold 
well and are in low supply at mills. Demand for bests 
has improved, since the recent storms in Texas and this 
territory, and economies move a little better, though 
in the latter, grade stocks are still abundant. Cypress 
lath sell as actively as ever and are shipped in mixed 
cars only. 





Boston, Mass.—Except in the metropolitan district, 
where the market is suffering from the activities of un- 
educated fire preventionists, demand for shingles is fair 
and slowly improving as the farmers get around to re- 
pairing their roofs. Quotations show some weakness be- 
cause of the heavy offerings by the shingle mills. Fairly 
satisfactory makes of white cedar extras are offered down 
to $3.15, but there is some business at $3.30 and $3.40 


Clears are. 


— 


in very nice extras. Clears are offered at $2.70 to $2.89 
and second clears at $2.25 to $2.40. Quotations on req 
cedar shingles are rather firmer than the prices taken 
for the whites. Good extra reds bring up to $3.55. Lath 
move well and the lightness of the supply has a favor. 
able effect on quotations. Some manufacturers quote 
$4.25 for 15-inch, and nothing is to be had at less than 
$4.15. The offerings of 1%-inch lath are more generous 
than of the wider size and $3.50 is acceptable to many 
of the wholesalers. Demand for furring is fair. For 
2-inch, $20.50 is quoted. Demand for clapboards is not 
very brisk, but it is heavy enough to take care of all 
offerings and prices remain firm. Spruce extras bring 
up to $54; clears $52 and second clears $50. Good re- 
butted and redressed red cedar clapboards sell at $19 
a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The shingle market has held up more 
firmly for the last two or three weeks and in view of the 
lateness of the season and the lack of transit cars no 
weakness is expected to develop. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Orders come in more freely 
for coast stock. The market for 18-inch grades is a 
trifle stronger, but dealers state that quotations are 
fluctuating, being governed by the spasmodic supply. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been no material change 
in the situation as to shingles and lath in the last week. 
Cypress and pine lead the movement, largely because 
of the scarcity of the cedars, particularly the red. Prices 
are steady. Lath of all kinds find a somewhat urgent 
call at steady prices. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Shingle demand is holding up well, 
due to continued active building. Retail stocks are 
rather large and the movement is thus curtailed, but 
prices are steady at former levels. Lath trade is rather 
good but prices are not as strong as formerly. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Shingle prices have again dropped here 
and the demand is light. Red cedar shingles are quoted 
at $2.93. Lath are not enjoying a very heavy demand 
and prices are a trifle weak. 





SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Active demand for packing lumber sus- 
tains prices in the face of heavier offerings. Several 
large industrial plants engaged in the manufacture of 
supplies for the British allies are getting their deliv- 
eries under way and buying quantities of box boards 
and shooks for boxing and crating purposes. The can- 
ning factories are busy and their requirements are using 
a lot of the cheaper grades of crating lumber. The best 
pine shooks, 13/16-inch, easily command $23.50 to $25. 
For pine and spruce mixed $1 to $2 less is being taken. 
Rather more box boards are being sold than manufac- 
tured shook just now. For nice pine box boards, inch 
round edge, there is business at $19 and sometimes more. 
Round edge spruce boards, inch, are offered at $18; pine, 
spruce and fir mixed at $17, and for hemlock box boards, 
inch round edge, $16 is sometimes shaded. 





COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Most of the stave mills in the South, stimu- 
lated by the cleanup last month of all the dry oil staves, 
are again running to the limit and are soon likely to 
keep pace with the demand. Prices have advanced and 
barrels will soon command better prices. The demand 
for staves comes mostly from the largest oil refiners that 
make their own barrels and largely control the trade 
in this country and exports to Europe. Hog packing will 
soon begin and create added stimulus to the prices for 
staves and heading, also barrels. A firmer feeling and 
slight advance are also noted in the demand and price 
for circled oil heading. Whisky staves have continued 
dull with declining prices. Air-dried and listed staves 
having rigid inspecton from buyers sell at $50 to $51 a 
thousand delivered, while kiln-dried and jointed are 
down at $1.05 a set. A few stave men stipulate inspec- 


.tion and payment at shipping points and are ignored 


by .buyers who can get all they want without that ex- 
pense. Slack cooperage stock is stagnant. There is 
no demand of consequence for staves, heading or hoops 
and 90 percent of the flour is shipped in sacks; also 
a large majority of cement, salt and sugar. Unusual 
inquiry is received for hickory box straps, but farm work 
prevents usual shippers from getting men to shave them, 
say A. & H. Gates in their report on market conditions. 


— Na NIE RIB is ooo ova se a 6-8 6 60410 0 - 8.25 to 8.75 
No. , 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 to 6.25 
No. 1, 17%- _ kiln drived’ basswood head- 
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= - 17%- as: gum heading, per set, nomi- 
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Cireled white oak, oil eqeal per set siete 21 





7.25 to 7.50 
7.00 to 7.50 


8.50 to 9.00 
4.50 to 4.75 


No demand 
-55 







M. Rr, 30- inch gum staves 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%- foot, per M. 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M. 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M......... 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set. 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 
Head lining, 18” 





Saisie an te csecas ais to 65 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch........ 30 =to 85 
Ten-round hoop barrels....... wie beses anes 46 
Eight patent hoop barrels........ consists Soka .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M......... ° 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels.... 45 
Half Darreis, G-NOOD.... .0.ccccccce eG a .87 to -88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.............. 4,75 
White oak, oil staves, per M........... «++» 81.00 to 32.00 
Red oak, oil staves, per M......... Fae bane es, 30.00 
EOD PID OIW 5 55:0 515 6.0 00s 2:04:04 po oo 010 0 8 9:0 S - demand 

EICKOry BOK BUTADS. « .-ccccccccees cveeseces SAO 20: 12:00 
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Pork barrels..... (Ubi aRReSVReNeNSeSSewaee 85 to 90 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—The slack cooperage business, which 
has been one of the most lifeless businesses imaginable 
in Indiana for about two years, owing to the business 
depression, is now having the greatest boom it has had 
in many years. The reason is the big Indiana apple 
crop, which is of fine quaity. The growers did not place 
their orders until late, so the cooperage plants are now 
and for several weeks have been running overtime and 
turning down orders. This situation is general over 
the State and will continue several weeks. 
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